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cramentarians. Os 1: 1538) =. E _—y f 

Nicholſon, alias. ert, was ſoon . Fat 
mans N of. . "This man had been * . 
miniſter, to the Engliſh company at Ant- 
werp, but Was diſmifſed n Account, 4% bi his belief 
He afterwards kept a ſchool at London; and hearing 
Dr. Taylor preach upon the real preſence: in the 
euchariſt, preſented him with. his reaſons for op- 
poſing that doctrine. 2 were ſhewn/ to Cran- 
mer, who was then of Luther's opinion in that 
article“, and endeavoured to bring Lambert to his 
way of thinking... I. caled to the King: A 
and his Majeſty, in order to di play his zeal and theo- 4 
logical knowledge, undettook to confute him in Weſt- 4 
minſter- hall, be fore che Biſhops, Nobility, and Judges 
ol the realm.” Accordin gly, in November, the delin· 
dien was brought chithe, where the trial was opened, 


ny ges Luthier's ne, p. is of vel. i. of this work. | 12 4 
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- bly was not convened to diſpute abour any point of 
faith; but that the King, being}ſupreme head of the 

7 church, intended openly to confute and condemn that 
man's hereſy (pointing to Lambert) in their preſence. 
_ His Majeſty then commanded the priſoner to declare 


his ſentiments about the ſacrament of the altar: and 


5 Lambert began bis anſwer by a preface, acknowledge- 
ing the King's great goodneſs, that he would thus hear 


the cauſes of his ſubjects, and commending his great 
judgment and learning. Upon this Henry interrupred 
him, telling him, in Latin, that he came not there to 
hear his own praiſes ; and commanded him to ſpeak to 
the matter. The King aſked him, whether Chriſt's body 


Was in the ſacrament or not? Lambert anſwered in the 
..- words of St. Auſtin, ** It was his body in ” certain 


manner: Bur Henry ordering him to Safe plainly, 
he ſaid, “It was not his body.” Upon that the King 
urged him with the words o ſcripture, « This is my 


body; and then commanded the Archbiſhop to con- 
fate Lambert's opinion. Cranmer ſpoke only to that 


part of the Sacramentarian's argument which was 
grounded on the impoffibility of a body's being at two 


25 places at one 'and the fame time, and endeavoured to 


pport the contrary by mentioning Chriſt's appearing 

pril be always in 
heaven; yet he was ſeen by St. Paul in the air. Lam- 
vert affirmed, that Chriſt. was then only in heaven, 


and that St. Paul heard a voice and ſaw a viſion, but 


not the very body of Chriſt. The diſpute laſted from 


| twelve to five, during which time Lambert was fre- 


quentiy interrupted, and brow-beaten; by his adverſa- 
ries, who extolled, with the moſt extravagant enco- 


miums, the: King's learning, and at laſt declared vic- 


- tory on his Majeſty's fide. Lambert, thus confuted, 


- was aſked by Henty, if he was convinced off his error, 


and whether he. would. live or die? He anſwered, that 
de was not convinced by wy GIO he had heard, 
| | and 


| ENG LA ND. 4, 8: 
a commit his Toul to God, and 
ſubmit his body to the King's clemency.“ His Ma- 
jeſty then told him, if he did not recant, he muſt die, 
for be would not be a patron to heretics : and becauſe. 
he would not do that, Henry ordered Cromwell to read 
the ſentence, which he, as the King's vicegerent, did, 
declaring Lambert an incorrigible heretic, and con- 
12. him to be burnt. This ſentence was very 
ſoon after executed, with horrid cireumſtances of bar 
barity, in Smithfield, where Lambert expired; crying 
out, „None but Chriſt, None but Chriſt.” - 
2 D. 1639. ] The adulation beſtowed on the King, 
the conference with Lambert, inſpired him with 
r an ds eons notion of his own- ability, as proved 
equally fa parties; for he now reſolved to 
puniſh rigorouſly wap who ſhould preſume to diſſent” 
from him in point of faith, without making any diſ- 
tinction between papiſts or reformers. The intereſt of 
the latter began to decline inſenſibly at court ſince the 
death of Queen Jane, who had favoured the progreſs 
of the reformation, Cranmer, however, till kept his 
footing in the King's good graces by dint of perſonal 
merit; but Cromwell is faid to have minded his owrr 
intereſt rather than that of religion; Shaxton, Biſhop 
of Saliſbury, was proud and litigious; Latimer, of 
Worceſter, was weak and ſimple; Barlow, of St. 
Aſaph, ſhallow and imprudent; and the other preachers 
of the new religion were generally enthuſiaſts, who, 
ſuffered themſelves to be hurried away by an intempe-/ 
rate zeal, which paid no regard to the temper and 
character of their Sovereign, and conſequently never 
failed to incur his indignation. They flattered then 
ſelves; that they had gained an acceſſion of ſtrength by . 
the promotion of Edmund Bonner to the ſee of Here- 
ford, upon the death of Edward Fox: but they were 
greatly diſappointed ; for that Prelate, notwithſtand+ 
| ing the * he was under to the chiefs of the 
* 10 B * | | 6 reforma- 


9 eh 5f Reliſh. ® 
refornation, became one of their not. rancorous enes 
mies. 1 6015 4 

King Henry now ſaw himſelf without 3 3 5 
he could depend, ſince the Emperor and the King of 
France had accommodated matters between themſelves; 
for although he had been, for ſome years, treating 
with the Proteſtant Princes and cities of Germany, en- 
_ gaged in the league of Smalcalde, the negotiations had 

roduced no effect. This was, perhaps, owing to the 
fes of thoſe Princes and ſtates, who, having enter- 
ed into what they called a league of religion, in which 
they entirely agreed among themſelves, did not care to 
unite wich ſuch as differed from them therein; and had 
refuſed to admit the Proteſtant Swiſs Cantons into their 
league, only becauſe theſe laſt, following the doctrines 

« of Zuinglius, did not agree with them in the point of 
_ Chriſt's. preſence in the Jeuchariſt ®. Several years 
had elapſed, ſince they had ſent their confeſſion. of 
faith to England; and the King, tho' deſirous of Me- 
lancthon's coming over to him, had neither expreſſed 
his approbation thereof, nor declared wherein he diſ- 
approved it, nor given them the reaſons of his diſſent: 
and they much diſliked ſeveral doctrines, which he 
continued to encourage in England, not allowing any. 
== to vary from his ſentiments. He made, how- 
ever, the laſt- year, another attempt towards an union: 
and ſent Chriſtopher Mount to the meeting of the Pro- 
12 at Brunſwic. His inſtructions were, iſt, To 
ſee Who engaged in the confederacy; a2dly, Whether 
their league was for genetal defence, or limited only 
to matter of religion; and, 3dly, To require a final 
answer, whether they would ſend over Melancthon, 

ith the great legation they had promiſed. They de- 
1 to be excuſed in the laſt point, becauſe they. had 
preſent. uſe for their learned divines; añd inſiſted, that 

0 . Tang ſhould firſt declare 2 points he ___ in 


ug 5 See page 110 of vol. 4, of this verk. 
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their confenon. As to the other two articles, they 


ſkid their league was only in the cauſe of religion, and 
ſent the names of the confederates, being twenty-ſix 


cities, and twenty-four Princes; among whom the 


King of Denmark had been lately admitted. To pre- 
agents were ſent over to diſpute with the Engliſh di- 
vines about religion: but, after ſome conferences, 
they were recalled, leaving behind them a remon- 
ftrance, touching ſeveral abuſes in England, particu- 
larly, the communion in one kind only, private maſſes, 
- celibacy of the clergy. Againſt theſe they alledged 

veral arguments drawn from the ſcriptures, and pri- 
mitive fathers ; and, as their Princes would never ad- 
mit them, they recommended it to the King to reſtore 
religion in all its primitive purity. Henry was too 
conceited of his own learning, and too fond of his own. 


opinions, to give up any thing he had adopted: he 


expected, that the German Proteſtants ſhould con- 
form to his model of reformation ; and, giving the 
agents no other anſwer but what conſiſted in defendin 
the points excepted againſt, they returned much dil 
pointed and unſatisfied. . WTF 
The German Proteſtants refoling ſtil] ro. aſſiſt the 
Emperor againſt the Turks, unleſs he would grant 
them ſuch, à peace in religion, as might comprehend 


both the preſent and future confederates, he formed a 
league with fome Roman Catholic Princes of the em- 


pire, in oppoſition to theirs, and for a mutual defence 


if moleſted for the Popiſh religion. He thought fic, 


however, to treat with the Proteſtants for an accom- 


modation : but the conference held on that account, 
this year, at Francfort, came to nothing. Before the 


iſſue was known, the King ſent Mount to Germany, 
te to complain of their treating for a pacification with- 
out his knowledge, to learn the conditions thereof, 
and whether they intended to adhere to the doQrine 
they profeſſed.” This induced them to ſend agents 


B 3 | over 


en however, for a further treaty, three 


* 
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cover again to England, to aſſure him, ** that the pa- 
ciention was not like to take effect, and no conditions | 

had been fo much as propoſed ; that they ſhould com- 
| ply with nothing contrary to the Augſbourg confeſſion 5 

ur, as his Majeſty had enjoined the practice of the 
very things they had excepted againſt, under the ſeve- 

._ reſt penalties, they could not, unleſs he was pleaſed to 
mitigate them, ſead over the legation of divines he 
r V 
They had brought over with them a letter from 
Melancthon, exhorting him, to perfect the refor- 
mation begun, and not hearken to ſuch as would hin- 
der it, by inſiſting too rigorouſly on ceremonies, and 
things indifferent; for which reaſon he intreated him 
to mitigate his late proclamation.” But Henry, ex- 
pecting all ſhould conform to his ſentiments and orders, 
was ſo far from liſtening to this advice, that he got the 
articles in queſtion confirmed by his next parliament, - 
under heavier penalties. | | 
Whatever danger the King apprehended from, a-. 
broad, he aſcribed it all to Cardinal Pole (againſt 
whom he had conceived a moſt violent hatred) as the 
great inciter of foreign Princes to invade his realm, 
and to his correſpondences, as giving encouragement 
_ to make the attempt. To guard againſt it, he laid out- 
_ conſiderable ſums in erecting caſtles and forts in dif- 
ferent parts of the ſea-coaſt, which he went in perſon. 
to view, and in putting his navy in a good condition. 
He had ſpiey- in all places, even in the Cardinal's fa- 
mily, and, if he did not khow all the particulars that 
paſſed between him and his correſpondents, he yet knew. 
enough to preyent their deſigns. It was perhaps a. 
ſenſe of this. knowledge, the fear of a detection, or a. 
deſpair of ſucceſs, that induced Sir Geffery Pole, one 
of the Cardinal's elder brothers, to make a diſcoyery. 
of ſome perſons concerned in that correſpondence, 
heſe were, his eldeſt brother Henry Lord Montacute, 
1277 Courtenay Marquis of Exeter (couſin- german 
T WW . YN 
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to the King, as being ſon to Catherine, mußte of 
Edward IV.) Sir Edward Nevil, brother to the Lord 

Abergavenny, and Sir Nicholas Gerew, of Bedding- 

ton in Surry, Maſter of the Horſe to the King, and 

Knight of the Garter. The tyo Lords were tried by 

their peers, the Lord Chancellor Audely ſitting as 

High Steward ; and being found guilty, were behead- 

ed. The two knights had the ſame fare ; the latter, 

who having been. before a zealous Papiſt, had been 
converted by ſome book he read during his impriſon- 
ment, acknowledging, at his execution, the juſtice of 

God's judgments on him, for the hatred he had bore 

the goſpel, and exhorting every body to td the ſerip- 

tures. Two prieſts and a mariner were EL. to death 
for the ſame offence ; but Sir Geffery Pole was par- 


doned. 1 | 

Another meaſure the King took, againſt the danger 
he apprehended, was by increaſing his | "8 
treaſure. It was diſputed, whether the 27 2 1 
head of a body corporate could alone diſ- — of — | 
ſolve the corporation, or by a perſonal of- aferiun. 
fence forfeit its lands; though it appears 


by the years books, that the Abbot or Prior of a con- L 


vent were, by the law of England, always deemed 
the only perſons living or capable of acting, in ſuch a 
religious body; the reſt being dead to the world, 
and having renounced: all property. To remove this 
doubt, a parliament * on April 28, paſſed an 
act * to confirm all ſuch reſignations, ſurrenders and 
forfeitures, not only what had already been made, 
but ſuch as ſhould be made hereafter; and to veſt in 
the King, and his heirs, all their rights and poſſeſſions, 
without any regard to founders, and their heirs, or 
any exception, either of the appropriate . reCtories, 
uſurped upon the parochial. clergy, to their ſcandalous 
impoveriſhment, and the great detriment of religion, 


+ Stat, 37 Hem, VII. c. B 
f | B FT + £ FAS 
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1 "2... Entry of FEY 
3 or of the exemptions from the joriſdiction * the or- 
\._ © Vinary, which thoſe monaſteries had obtained by p 
bulls, to the great ohſtruction of ecclefatical. fer. 
' Pline. - The motives, that, beſide the dread of the 
King's power, either induced the two bbuſes to paſs 
this act, or were urged for that purpöſe, ſeem to have 
been, their hopes of ſharing in the ſpoils of the mo- 
naſteries, the ſaving themſelves from a tax, to defra 
the great expences the King was at, in Providing for 
the defence of the realm, 4 againſt the croifade; Shick 
the Pope at this time ſolicited; and the being ex- 
cuſed for ever from all fifreenths, loans, and ſubſidies ;; 
the revenuggadded to the crown, by the diſſolution of 
religious houſes, being ſufficient to enable the King to 
live on his own; and defend his realm, upott any ſag! 
den invaſion or inſurrection, o aſſiſt his allies, on oc 
caſion, to reward his well-deſerving ſübjects, and t 
maintain a body of 40,000 diſciplined men, under ex- 
perienced commanders,” In conſequence” of this act, 
promiſes, threats, penſions, all manner of ways were 
employed, to procure ſuperiors to ſurrender their 
houſes : and ſcarce any were proof againſt theſe temp- 
rations. Such, as ſtood out, were made obnoxious on 
ſome other account, as for treaſonable correſpondence, 
bulls from Rome, or refuſal bf the oath" of ſupre- 
macy ; and were put to death: this was the fate of 
the abbots of Glaſtonbury, Reading and Colcheſter , * 
and their houſes were, on that pretence, declared to. 
be forfeited. Endeavours were uſed to fave ſome, where 
the religious had been exemplary in their lives, from 
the general ruin. Latimer interceded for that of Great 
Malverne, in his dioceſe of Worceſter; the gentry of 
Oxfordſhire petitioned for the nunnery of Godſtowe, 
where their daughters were ordinarily - educated; and 
dio have kept up ſome of the monaſteries of men, 
7. wider other regulations for a retreat to eaves "_ 
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Heh, and contemplative perfons weary of the world, 


naſteries, 90 colleges, 2274 chantries and free chapels, 8 
and 110 


propoſed to found ſixteen: but having diſpoſed 
farin of the lands deſtined at firſt for 8 ow: 
ment, he erected only ſix biſhoprics, viz. of Cheſter, 
Weſtminſter, Oxford, Briſtol, Glouceſter and Peter- 
borough.” There were libraries well furniſhed with 
books in ſeveral of the abbeys: and out of the great 
regard he had*for learning, he employed the famous 
antiquaty John Leland to viſit them, and take care 
of preſerving the moſt valuable manyuſcrigts, and 
choĩceſt monuments of antiquity. He had propoſed 
| ſeveral'other noble foundations, particularly of a col- 
lege for the ſtudy of the civil law, and the purity of 
the Latin and French tongues, ind the knowledge of 
foreign affairs, in order to ſerve for a ſeminary of mi- 
niſters of ſtate, and ambaſſadors in foreign countries, 
There could not be a more favourable. opportunity 
than was now offered for ſuch inſtitutions : but Henry's 
own prodigality, and the greedy appetites of his cour- 
tiers, prevented this, and other of his beſt deſigns. 
Lord Herbert. | | TR FW 
+ Stat. 31 Hen. VIII. e. 9. Burnet, vol. 1. 262, 269. 
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10 The Hiſtory of. Religion 
F He was not fonder of multiplying his treaſure, 
than he was, either of extending his prerogatiye, or 
of ſhewing his abſolute power. Of the firſt kind was 
the act * for making proclamations, iſſued by the King, 
for the time being, with the · advice of council, full as 
binding upon the ſubje& (in caſe his eſtate, liberty, 
or perſon did not fuffer by them) as aQsof parliament. 
Of the later kind was the act of attainder, not only 
againſt the Marquis of Exeter, the Lords Montacute, 
Darcy, and Huſſey, Sir E. Nevil, Sir N. Carew, Sir 
Robert Conſtable, Sir J. Bullmer, Sir Francis Biggot, 
Sir T. Percy, Sir Stephen Hammerton, the abbots or 
priors of Whalley, Woburne, Kirkſted, Barlings, Jor- 
vaus,” Bridlington and Lenton, with other gentlemen 
and eccleſiaſtics, who had been legally convicted, either 
for treaſonable practices, or for being concerned in the 
late rebellion, but againſt others Iikewiſe who had not 
been ſo convicted. Proſecutions indeed had been 
carried on againſt Cardinal Pole, Michael Throck- 
morton, J. Hilyard, T. Goldwell, and W. Payto, 
for adhering to the Bilhop of Rome, faking promo- ' 
tion from him, and ſtirring up rebellion in England: 
and they had been all found guilty. But this does 
not feem to have been the caſe of Sir Adrian Forteſ- 
cue, Sir Thomas Dingley, and ſeveral others, attainted 
by the ſame act, as confederates with the perſons con- 
victed; there being no mention of any proofs produced 
3 5 5 them, or of their having undergone any trial. 
Nothing certainly could be more arbitrary, or more 
dangerous to the life, liberty, and property of every 
fubject, than the attainder of theſe perſons without ſa 
much as being heard: though all writers reſerve 
their exclamatiens on this head, to the caſe of Marga - 
ret Pole Counteſs of Saliſbury, who yet ſeems to have 
been ſometime before + found guilty of a correſpon- 
© dence with her ſon the Cardinal (ſeveral of whoſe 
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letters, with ſome. papal bulls, were found in her 
cabinet) at the ſame time that Gertrude Marchio- 
neſs of Exeter was alſo convicted. When the bill 


of attainder was depending in the houſe of Lords ®, 


Cromwell produced there a tunic of white filk, _ * 


found among the Counteſs's linen, on the front 
whereof were painted the arms of England, and in 


the back part, the five wounds of Chriſt, or the in- 


ſignia on the banner of the late northern rebels. Ger- 


trude was pardoned at the later end of this year 3 but 


Margaret, after being two years in priſon, was be- 
liner," Bibep of -Winchefter, | bad v4 
ardiner, Biſhop of Wincheſter, 1 
been ambaſſador ſeveral years abroad, either da fur 
at the French or Imperial courts ; and had the fat of 
in that time probably -reconciled himſelf #96 = 


to the Pope +, whoſe intereſts he ſecretly favoured.” 


He was an artful man, knew the King perfectly well, 
and choſe always proper ſeaſons for moving him in 


any point, that he wanted to carry. He had done no 


great ſervice in his embaſſies, and had left the courts, 
where he had. been employed, out of humour with 
Henry: to whom he repreſented, that it was owing 
to the ſuſpicion they had entertained of his deviati 

not only from the government of the church of Rome, 
but from the faith there received, and nothing would 
re-eſtabliſh a good underſtanding with them ſo eaſily, 
as by ſhewing his zeal for the received doctrines. 
Others about court, who were concealed friends of 
the papacy, improved this ſuggeſtion; and put the 


King upon Nn the cauſe of Lambert befofe- men- 


tioned. His Majeſty's arguments, learning, and judg : 
ment were extolled to the ſkies; and to convince the 


world of his adherence to the Roman faith, fix arti- . 


cles, much controverted at that time, and ſome of 
them rejected by the Lutherans, were to be eſtabliſhed 


8 Rymer, yol. xiv, 652, f Barnet, vol. * 
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by parkament,. "under. the ſevereſt penalties, * On 
May g it was referred. to Cromwell, the two Arch- 
9 the Biſhops of Durham, Bath, Carliſle, Ely, 
Bangor, and ' orceſſer, to conſider how to bro; my 
the diverſity of opinions in matter of religion: but, 
they not agreeing in their ſentiments, the Duke of Nor- 
folk, on the ſixteenth of that month, moved the Houſe 
of Lords, that fix articles, which be had to propoſe, 
mould be examined in full parliament, where every 
| perſop 1 might pea his o non, that ſo a determina- 
tion might be made, 'an 2 penal ſtatute enacted, for 
the Hatter obſervation thereof. The articles were pro- 
ed by way of queſtions; and after ſeveral debates, 
din which the King bore a ſhare, the Lords and Com- 
nions I parliament * , and the clergy in convocation, 
agreed, 1. That, in the ſacrament of the altar, the 
| natural body and blood of Chriſt, concelved of the Virgin 
* Mary,is really preſet, under the formof bread and wine; 
ind that, after the conſecration, there remains no ſub- 
F We of bread or wine, nor any other ſubſtance, but the 
1 ubſtance of Chriſt, God and Man. 2. That the com- 
munion in both kinds is not neceſſary” for ſalvation, 
by the law of God, to all perſons ; and that the very 
blood is in the fleſh under the form of bread, and the 
very fleſh in the blood under the form of wine, as well! 
apart, as if they were both together. 3. That prieſts, 
alter their ordination, might not marry by the law of 
God ; and that by the ſame law, 4. vows of chaſtity | 
by man or woman were to be obſerved, and, 5. pri- 
vate maſſes, as well as, 6. auricular donfelliön, were 


neceſſary to be continued,” By the bill brought. in, 


urſuant to this, determination, all that, after next 
Fuly 12, ſhould preach, diſpute, or ſpeak, againſt the 
doErines of either tranſubſtantiation or concomitancy, 
Were to be judged heretics, and, without any abjura- 
| tion, be burnt immediately, and their eſtates forfeited: 
as in caſes of high 1 Whoeyer obſtinately 


wi - Lords Journals. + Stat. 31. Her. VIII. c. 14. 
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aintaicied any thing contrary to the other articles, 
as ta be puniſhed as. if guilty. of feleny: as prieſts 
io were, and ſuch as had vowed chaſtity, they 
arried. The bare declaring of a perſon's opinion on 
the ſame heads, contrary to the act, was puniſhable in 
the firſt offence by the forfeiture of goods and — 0 
and in the Ke was made capital. The ma 


of prieſts to be declared null, and if they 4 
or. openly converſed with their wives, after July 1a, 
it was made felony. Such as kept other wemen, for- 
feited their preferment, and if afterwards they repeated 
their offence, were to be hanged as felons ; the women, 
with whom they committed the offence, being to ſuffer 
the ſame; puniſhment. - Abſtaining from, confeſſion; 
and from receiving the euchariſt at the accuſtomed” 
times, ſubjected a perſon to fine and impriſonment: at 
the King's pleaſure, and, after a ſecund coavictipn, . 
death and — dg as in caſes of felon mn. 
Such was the cruel. act of the ſix articles, incon- 
addent in ſome points with what Henry had recom- 
mended fotmerly; but expedient for him, at this 
junEture, to convince foreign Princes of his catholicity. 
It was to be read once a quarter, in every pariſn-· churck 
throughout the kingdom: and commiſſioners were ap- 
pointed, in every county, to put it rigorouſly in exe- 
eution. Shaxton and Latimer, as ſoon as it afled, re- 
ſigned the ſees of Chicheſter and Worceſter. The 
adherents of the papacy were ſo intent upon its exe- 
cution, that they got 500 perſons to be taken up: 
immediately: but Cromwell, repreſenting the evil con- 
ſequences of ſo violent a , proceeding, procured a 
pardon for them only the "two, prelates wete long 
confined in priſon. .*Cranmer had oppoſed the act 0 
the laſt“; and, hep his reaſons could not prevall to 
throw it out, gave his vote againſt its paſſing, though 
the King would have G Anz wry ring Hs ane 


v8 * Burnet, vol. 1. p. 249, 266, 270 in Col. Not 11. 12 
mies, 


| 2 firſt recommended him to Henry, and ſtill continue 
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mies imagined, that they had got 4 
over him, and an N for work in 
| ſending away his wife to her uncle 
oo „he went on in his old way, addreſſing the King 

with his uſual frankneſs and ſincerity, which had at 


great eee 
Shia ruin: but, 


ſiander in Ger- 


hich in his good graces * „ 

Pore per- There appeared (Gon after thy renal 
ſons alle able effect of Cranmer's credit with rhe King. 
to bave He obtained, on November 13, letters: pa- 
Bibles in tent, under the great ſeal: for allowing all 
* 2 to purchaſe Engliſh Bibles, and 
p them in their houſes. The Bible, 
8 into Engliſn by the royal authority, had 
been printed the foregoing year by Richard Grafton at 
London; and the King had paid for 1500 copies of 
the impreſſion; One of thete was to be placed in every 
church, chained ſo as not to be embezzled; to be read 
all perſons within his dominions, without controul or 
| hazard; for which Cromwell kad got the King's war- 

rant. What Cranmer obtained, was a more general 
liberty: and whereas before a ſingle copy ſerved for 
te vie of a whole parith, every pariſhioner was now 

enabled to have a Bible for his own family, to read it 
at leiſure, to examine it carefully, to compare one 
paſſage with another, and to conſider upon the whole 
what was the true meaning of any part of ſcripture. 
As nothing contributed more to the xeformation, than 
the knowledge of the, ſcriprures, it is eaſy to imagine 
how REL the free uſe of them, thus procured 


<-w_ 


a Kefides the cri Wn: een the — 
paſſed two other rem wa ſtatutes, | viz. for ſettling the prece - 
dency and ranks of the peers and great officers of ſtate; by which 
Cromwell, though the ſon of a blackſmith, or brewer, at Putney, 
obtained the firſt place after the Princes of the blood: and for enable 
ing the religious of diflolved monaſteries to hold lands and tenements, 
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by Car. was to that end, , by making chem more 
generally known to.the peo people. 

A. D. 1540.] The exterior marks of a 83 
gelte union between the Emperor and rit and , 
Francis, alarmed the King of Eogland to vera, Ane 
the higheſt degree. He 2 cted ſome de- C. 


ſign had been formed berlin them to his prejudice: 


and reſolved, as well to unite with the German Pro- 
teſtants, if they would come to ſome accord in points 


of religion, as to marry Anne of Cleves. When ſhe 


landed at Rocheſter- the King went thither incognito 
to ſee her, and found her ſo different from ber picture, 


which had been drawn by Hangs Holbein, that, in 


the impatience of his diſappointment, he ſwore t 

had brought him a Flanders mare, Nevertheleſs, re- 
flecting that her brother the Duke of Cleves was 
the Emperor's neighbour in the Low Countries, and 
his competitor for the duchy of Guelderland ; and 
that her ſiſter was married to the Duke of Saxony, 
chief of the league of Smalcalde; and that the 


Emperor was then at Paris negotiating with the French 


Monarch; be would not run the riſk of afftonting 


two ſuch powerful Princes, at a time when he might 
ſtand in need of their aſſiſtance; and therefore he wed- 
ded Anne on January 6 at Greenwich. After that ſo- 


lemnity, the royal pair were bedded: but this, inſtead 
of curing the averſion he had contraied for her at 
firſt ſight, only ſerved to augment it 7. He re- 
ſolved to be divorced from her at any rate: and he 
was the more encouraged to take that ſtep, becauſe, 
having ſent the Duke of Norfolk, after the Emperor 
had quitted France, to make a. league with Francis, 


he had found the laſt of theſe Princes very diffiden of 


» The day after the nuptials, when Cromwell aſked Henry 


he liked his ney bed-fellow, his Majefty declared to E 
ſpected ſhe was 
he 


dence, that he liked her worſe than ever; that he ſa 
no maid; that ſhe had unſavoury ſmells about her; and that 
believed he ſhould never be able to conſummate his EY | 


\ N 
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e he ben of Rune, | 
the other, and dilpoſed enough to renew otlilicies 4 
though he did not care to come to an open rupture, 
till he knew the fate of the promiſed inveſtiture of 
Milan,. Princes ſeldom want pretences for executing 

any of their reſolutions © and a pre- contract for a mad. 
riage between Anne of Cleves and the young Prince 

of Lorrain, was now made uſe of to invalidate Henry's 
marriage. It dotk not appear, whether that catirfalt 
was made in words of the preſent or future tenſe, or 
wkether'it was more than a bare agreement or deſtina- 
Gra "of "their parents: if it was, the proofs, ſaid to 
beproduced-of its being afterwards” fer aſide, by an- 
endes or agreement of the ſame parents, 
by a declaration of the Duke of Gueldres, who in- 

£ rmeddled in the affair, were not ſufficient to deſtroy 
bo obligation. However this matter was, the parlia- 
ment Fhich met on April 12, thought fit, on July 6, 


to addreſs the King, that he would give orders for 4 


trial of che validity of his marriage: and a commit: 
ſion was immediately iſſued for its being tried in the 
*convocktion. Two days were ſpent in examining 
Witneſſes to prove, that there had been a pre con- 
tract between the Queen and the Prince of Lorrain; 
that the King had married her againſt his will, and 
"without the inward conſent of his mind; and that 
tbe marriage had not been conſummated.“ The 
proof of this laſt particular reſted chiefly upon Henty's 
dun diſpoſition, though it was what the Queen her- 
ſelf Ao acknowledged; canoniſts had often ſet afide 
marriages on all theſe accounts: and matters of this 
nature being uſually ſubmitted to their judgment, the 
convocation, in which great numbers of that profeſſion 
fat, agreed unanimouſly, on July 9, in pronouncing 
.. the King's marriage null and invalid. This ſentence 
was deliyered the next day in writing to the two. houſes 
of patliament ; . and Heat? ſent the day following, the 


Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of 
3 and the Biſhop of Remo ng? to give 
| the 
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the Duben' an account of what had been done; and 
to aſſure her, that he would, by letters. patent, declare 
her his adopted ſiſter ; a title giving her precedence 


before all the ladies of England, except his Ween 
and 1 ; and would ſettle on her for life tbe 


palace of Richmond, with a revenue of 3000 l. per 
9 which ſhe might enjoy either in England, or 
abroad, at her option. Anne was naturally dull and 
phlegmatic, altogether unſkilled in muſic, which was 
always agreeable to Henry : and as ſhe had found ye 
little matrimonial comfort or ſatisfaction, readily ac- 
cepted the offer ; ſigned her conſent, and approba- 


tion of the ſentence ; and choſe to live in England, 
rather than to return, thus diſgraced, into her own. 
country. She wrote likewiſe to her brother, expreſſing 


her approbation of what had been done; extolling the 
King's goodneſs to her; deſiring him arid her other 
friends not to take the matter ill; and hoping it would 
cauſe no interruption of their friendſhip. A bill was, 


on July 12, brought into parliament, for annulling 


the marriage, and allowing the parties to marry again, 
purfuant to the ſentence, of the convocation : and it 
readily paſſed both houſes. 

The King loſt no time in making uſe of x . 
the liberty 80 re- marrying; and having Catherine 
privately eſpouſed Catherine, daughter of Howard. 
che Lord Edmond Howard, brother to the Duke 05 


Norfolk, declared her publickly his Queen, on Auguſt 
8, at Hampton-Court. 


The fall of Cromwell, happening at the ſame time 
as the divorce, is generally imputed to the great hand 
he had in making the match with Anne of Cleves, 


and to the King's reſentment on that account. Henry 


was certainly much out of humour on that occaſion, 


and had abundant reaſon to complain of ſuch as had 


abuſed him by. falſe repreſentations of her beauty. and 


perfections ; yet none of theſe, nor any one elſe con- 


cerned in adviſing or tranſacting the marriage, beſides 


Vor. III. No. 21. C Cromwell, . 
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1 Cromwell, ever felt any effects of kis anger. It ſeems 


much more natural to aſcribe both theſe events to the 
power of the imperial faction in the court of England, 
particularly to the Duke of Norfolk, and to the new 
pPaſlion which the King had entertained for this noble- 
map's niece, Catherine Howard; who now ſerved him 
3 * : aseffettually for the ruin of Cromwell, as Anne Bo- 
pen, another of his nieces, had formerly for that of 


| 95 . | "3, 
F " Wolſey. The match with Cleves was. conſidered ag 
"*, 5 introduction to a league with the Proteſtant Princes 


of Germany; which would have defeated all the Em- 

peror's ſchemes for rendering himſelf abſolute in that 

country: it behoved this Prince to ſet all his agents 

. and partizans at work to defeat this alliance, and pre- 

vent the effects it might reaſonably be ſuppoſed to 

produce. The Duke of Norfolk had been always in 

his intereſts; and ſer ved him very well at this juncture: 

he was an utter enemy to the German league, becauſe 

it was very likely to promote a reformation, to which 

he was extremely averſe. He had lately at Archbiſhop 

Ciranmer's table quarrelled with Cromwell; and uſed 

ſuch bitter ſarcaſms and outrageous language to him, 
Aas could not eaſily be digeſted, and were plain decla- 

- rations of the mortal hatred he bore to this miniſter, 

Whoſe higheſt poſt then was that of Lord Privy Seal. 

This violent proceeding might perhaps tempt people 

to think, that the Duke was able to carry his point 
againſt Cromwell, eſpecially ſince he had got Stephen 

Gardiner Biſhop of Wincheſter, Cuthbert Tonſtal of 
Durham, and John Clark of Bath, recalled to court, 

and ſworn of the privy council; defigning the laſt for 

the poſt of Lord Privy Seal, and the ſecond for vicar- 
general. The ſervants of the miniſter, whoſe ſpoils 
were thus to be diſpoſed of, were of opinion, that 

though their maſter might not keep the title of vicar- 
general (which was General adious) yet he would 
maintain his credit with the King, being very aſſiduous 

in his affairs, and doing nothing without firſt com- 
iis a Hal municating 
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municating it to his Majeſty. Whatever efforts wers 
made againſt him, Cromwell doth not ſeem to have 
been ſunk at all in his maſter's good „when the 
parliament met on April 12; having but two days 
fore obtained from him a grant of thirty maaors, 
parcel of the poſſeſſions of ſeveral diſſolved monaſteries. 
On the ſeventeenth of the month, he was created Karl 
of Eſſex, and, in a day or two after, Lord High 
Chamberlain of England (dignities that had fallen va-+ -k 
cant, in the foregoing month, by the extinction of the = 
male line of the Bourchiers, and the death of John 
Vere Earl of Oxford); and his ſon Gregory, being 
called up by writ to the houſe, of Lords, took his 
place there as Lord Cromwell, the ſame day his father 
was introduced into it by his new title of Eſſex. The 
bill for ſuppreſſing the knights of the order of St. Joa 
of Jeruſalem *, and a grant of four fifteenths and tenths 


* Before the taking of Jeruſalem from the Saracens, certain Chriſ- 

tian merchants of Naples got leave, in 101 2, from the Caliph of Egypt, 
to erect, for the entertainment of themſelves and their countrymen, a 
ſmall houſe and oratory near the church of the holy ſepalchre. To 
them repaired certain canons of the order of Sr, Augustin, who built 
another oratory; but the number of the pilgrims increaſing, they | 
erected a large hoſpital on the ſpot where our Saviour celebrated the "2 
paſchal ſupper ;' and taking St. John Baptiſt for their pacron, were 2 
called" Ho/preallers of St. John of Feru/alem. By affitance from Eu- 
rope, they oppoſed the attacks of the Infidels till ogg, when God- iy 
frey of Bouillon came to their. relief, and took the holy city from the 
Egyptian Caliph. Their order was confirmed before 1117, by Pope 
Paſcal II. who granted them, by ſpecial order, the ſole right of electi 
4 ſuperior, after the death of Gerhard the then ſuperior, w joĩ 
that the religious of his order ſhould wear a plain black with a 
white linen croſs of eight points affixed to it. Upon Gerhard's de- 
ceaſe, A. D. r 118, the hoſpitallers elected Raimond Dupuy, a Florentine, 
ſor their head; and he was the firſt — — the title of and- maſter. 
They entertained poor pilgrims in their hoſpital at] m, keepi 
the paſſage thiches ſafe; and cbaritably buried the dead. They — | 
at firſt very lowly, their m ſter ſtiling himſelf /erwant to be poor ſvr- 
witors of the hoſpital of Feru/alem : but, by the bounty and devotion of 
Princes and private perſons, they had, about the — 01: gh than 
19,600 lordſhips . i N 2 | 
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d be paid in as many years, and of two ſubſidies, 
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each a ſhilling in the pound, are aſeribed to his ma- 
nagement; and he appears to have acted as apogee) 
mimiſter all ch&ſefMon, till May 14 when the patſia- 


to allow the Biſhops and clergy time to finiſn their 


Wr % = ow La | | 
they were totally expelled from Paleſtine in 1291, they took up their 
reſidence in Cyprus until the year 1310, when they made themſelves 

© maſters of Rhodes, aud from the conqueſt of that iſland were fliled 

Dil of Rhodes, This title they. preſerved together with their ha- 

| bitation until. the year 1522, when Solyman iT. Emperor of the 
Turks, ſubdued their ifland: after which the grand- maſter went to 
Rome, and the reſt of the knights were diſperſed in divers places, 
until the Emperor Charles V. gave them the iſle of Malta, to hold 


aſſumed the ſtile of Knights of Malia, which they fill maintain. 


only of ſeven, fince England ſeparated from the church of Rome. 
The heads of each nation, or the grand-crofles, are called grand- 
priors, each having convents of knights, and eſtates appropriated 
ſor their maintenance, in every Popiſh nation: and by them the 
grand · maſters are elected. The knights, who are computed to be 
about 3000 in number, and muſt be of antient noble families, are 
ſubject in ſpirĩtuals to the Pope, and live according to the rule of 
St. Auguſtin. They are, among other engagements, obliged to ſup- 
port a continual war againſt the Mahometans, and alſo againſt pi- 
rates 3 for which they are often denominated the champions of Chriſ- 
tendom. Their chief refidence, in England, was at Clerkenwell 


ſa-great,' that it reſembled a palace, and had a fine church, and a 


ſtood, it was a ſingular ornament to the city. The grand - prior its 


were extirpated, in the reign of Edward - IH. they got a gift of their 
poſſeſſions; and outli ved all the religious orders in England, until 
they were this year aboliſned on pretence * de f nce on the 
Pope and Emperor. All their effects in England and Ireland were 
urea to the King, who allowed 3000 l. yearly for their ſub- 
| Mevce ; of which 1000 l. were allotted to Sir William Weſton, the 
_  grand+prior, . who Was ſo affe cted with the diſſolution of his priory, 
that he did not live to receive his penſion, and lies buried in Clerken · 
well church. The remaining 20001. were diſtributed among the 
other members, in appointments from 200 l. to 10 l. according to their 
ſeveral qualities and deſerts, o 


prorogued 


— 


inſtructions for the union of the Chriſtian world) was 


The order formerly conſiſted of eight tongues or nations, but no- - 


tower. ſteeple, of curious workmanſhip, raifed ſo high, that, while it 


ment {on account of the feſtival of Wbitſuntide, and 


in ßef of him, by charter dated March 24, 1530, and then they 


— 


near London. It was founded by John Briſet, and in time becama 


England was reputed the firſt baron of the land. When the templars 
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prorogued to the twenty - fifth of that month. Nor 
doth there appear to have been any change in his ſitu- 
ation when the parliament met again, nor even any 
formed "reſolution for vacating the King's marriage 
with Anne of Cleves (whatever wiſhes or deſigns of that 
kind Henry might have before entertained) ſince, on 
the day laſt named, a bill was brought into the houſe 

of Peers, for ſettling a jointure on her as Queen f 
England; and paſſed nemine contradicente. „ 
It appears by Cromwell's letter, wrote in the Tower, 
on Saturday June 12, that, within the paſt fortnight, 
the Queen's German maid- ſervants had been ſent away; 
that he had uſed inſtances with her Lord Chamberlain, 
and others of her council, to perſuade her to a better 
behaviour towards his Majeſty ; and that the King had 
entruſted to him a matter of ſecreſy relating to her, 
which he was charged with revealing, though he vin- 
dicated himſelf very well from that accuſation, But 
theſe paſſages do not account ſufficiently; for that mi- 
niſter's ſudden fall, and the Queen's as ſudden divorce; 
which, happening together, ſeem to have been the con= 
ſequence of a ſimultaneous reſolution : -and yet what 
elſe fell out within that {pace of time, is matter of pro- 
bable conjecture, rather than abſolute certainty, through 
the ſilence of cotemporary writers on the ſubject. The 
writers take notice of CromwelPs low birth, and his 
being raiſed, purely by the ſtrength and merit of hig 
natural parts, without any education or the ſupport 
of friends, to the higheſt dignities and truſts in the 
kingdom; which conſequently expoſed him to the 
envy. of the nobility, even if he had been leſs haughty 
than he is repreſented. They obſerve that the ſhare 
he had in the ſuppreſſion of monaſteries, and in pro- 
moting the reformation, had rendered him odious to 
all the Popiſh party; that even the reformed were diſ- 
contented with him, when they found he could not pro- 
tect them from burning; and that the common peo- 
ple hated him for having gotten from the parliament, 
n . C 3 - againſt 
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. gainſt their wills, the late above-mentioned grants f 
n ſubſidy, and four fifteenths and tenths, beſides an- 
bother ſubſidy of four ſhillings, in the pound from the 
.* clergy, at a time when they imagined themſelves 
fſecure from the danger of new taxes, by the vaſt aug- 
2 mentation which the lands of difſolved monaſteries had 
= '. "made of the crown revenues. Theſe, after all, were no 

Feaſons why the King ſhould treat a miniſter of his abi- 

lities, who had done him ſuch extraordinary ſervices, 

in the manner he did; though perhaps they might 
encourage his enemies to accuſe him of having, in 

others, acted without the King's expreſs knowledge or 

=: licence. It was impoſſible for any man, who had med- 

13 dled ſo much in great and public affairs, not to miſ- 
take, forget, or err in various caſes and manners, ſo as 

to be obnoxious in point of law, when a ſevere in- 
Auiſition ſhould be made. into his conduct. Thus he 

Was accuſed; of ſetting perſons at liberty, who had 
either been convicted of miſpriſion of treaſon, upon the 
late ſtatutes, or were in priſon upon ſuſpicion of treaſon z 
of granting licences for carrying corn, leather, beer, 

E - allow, and other commodities, out of the realm, con- 
1 trarxy to the King's proclamation, and for perſons to go 
1 abroad, with horſes, and money, without ſearch; and 

of deputing commiſſioners in weighty caſes within the 
realm, without his Knowledge or aſſent, and in confi- 
dence of his approbation.“ No mention is made of 

any particular inſtance of theſe offences, which would 

probably have appeared upon accuſation to be inconſi- 

. Uerable matters, if not ſtrictly juſtifiable : and to touch 

His life, it was neceſſary to charge him with hereſy 
and treaſon. To ſupport the firſt of theſe charges it 
| was ſaid, & That he had diſperſed over the realm erro- 
. "neous books, printed as well abroad as in England, 

about the ſacrament of the altar, and other artictes of 
1 pronouncing the doctrines therein to be good, 
and ſaying every Chriſtian might adminiſter the ſacra- 
ment, as well as a prieſt ; that he had, as the King's 
„„ aaa 
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in eccleſiaſtical affairs, licenſed, without 
ge, ſeveral perſons, detected or ſuſpected 


his 


of hereſy, to preach openly ; that he had ordered many 
heretics, ſome indicted, others apprehended on the 
complaints of credible perſons, to be ſet at liberty ; 
that he had ſcreened heretics, ſpecially accuſed, from 


puniſhment, and had either impriſoned or rebuked the 
accuſers ſo ſharply,- that people were afraid of inform- 


ing againſt heretics.” The charge of treaſon was | 


founded upon the overt · act of drawing out his dagger, 
to give an emphaſis to ſome words he was ſaid to have 


ſpoken, two years before, in private converſation, ex- 


preſſing a reſolution ** to ſtand by the cauſe of the 
reformation, in the ñeld, ſword - in- hand, againſt the 
King and all others.” Theſe he abſolutely denied; nor 
were they indeed conſiſtent with, that temper, modera- 
tion, and prudence, which were remarkable in all his 
actions: and as they were laid at that diftance of time, 
by perſons who had not ſeen him afterwards, and had 
been ſo long concealed, there is a good deal of reaſon 
tao think they were invented pnrely to furniſh his ene- 
mies with a pretence to take away the life of a miniſter, 


midable rival, even under diſgrace. | 
Theſe were the pretences for putting Cromwell 
to death: but the reſolution for that ſtep, and for the 
- Queen's divorce, was probably owing to other motives. 
The Emperor had long wiſhed to be reconciled to Henry, 
and had amuſed him with various offers to engage him 
in his intereſt, and in an alliance againſt France: and 
his ambaſſadors, at the court of England, watched and 


improved all opportunities for that purpoſe. . A very 


_ fair one was at this time furniſhed them by the King 
of France; who, too deſirous to oblige the Emperor 
In his late paſſage thro' that kingdom, had, in the open- 
neſs of his heart, made him a confident of all the mbft 


ſecret particulars that had paſſed in his negotiations with 


Henry, and of all the offers which this Prince had 
| . made 


whoſe abilities and eminent ſervices rendered him a for- 
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made to engage him in a league againſt the houſe of 
*Avftria, Francis ſoon repented of this. indiſcretion; 
"and the il]-humour jt put him in, occaſioned the diſ- 


grace of his favourite miniſters, the Conſtable de Mont- 


morency and Admiral Chabot, Henry could never 
forgive it; and the diſcovery thereof was the principal 
means made uſe of by the Emperor, to draw the King | 
of England over to his intereſts, and to engage him at- 

terwards in an alliance againſt Francis. The diſcovery 
appears, from all circumſtances, to have been made 
about this time; and Henry reſolving, in the height 
of his reſentment, to unite with the Emperor, had no 
_ occaſion for a league with the Proteſtant Princes of 
Germany, to which his religious principles rendered 
him averſe, and nothing but the neceſſity of his affairs 
could make him ſubmit. . It happened at the ſame time 
that he took a liking to Catherine Howard, who had 
beauty enough to ſtrike his fancy: and though ſhe had 
neither virtue, nor a conſtitution, capable of holding 


burt long againſt a Prince's courtſhip'; yet Gardiner, 


and the Duke of Norfolk, with her other relations, 
managed matters fo well, that the King grew enamour- 
ed of her perſon. His paſſions, ever violent, made 
him impatient to enjoy the object beloved; Catherine 
had reaſons to have her marriage hurried over privately, 
before the King's flame for her came to be the ſubject 
of public diſcourſe ; her relations, knowing how much 
Henry was influenced by the wives he liked, puſhed 
it on with all their credit, and incited him to remove 
the obſtacles to his happineſs, by vacating his marriage 
with Anne of Cleves, and by deſtroying the author of 
it, who had drawn him into the nooſe, and whoſe ruin 
was neceſſary to their ſecurity. The King never ſcru - 
pled any meaſures, nor minded the conſequences. there- 
of, when his will was in queſtion ; obſtructions ſerved 
only to whet his fury for removing them: hence aroſe 
pa reſolution for the divorce of Anne, the private 
. th * R 5 N marriage 
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| ptantiago of S and the getting rid of Crom- . 

wel | 
This miniſter was, on Friday, June 11, about three 

in the afterfioon, arreſted by the hancellor and Lords 


of the privy council, in the King's palace at Weſt⸗ 


minſter; and carried thence to the Tower of London. 
His fortitude ſeemed to forſake him at this juncture: 
being required to ſend to the King a full account of his 
_ tranſactions in his Majeſty's marriage with Anne of 
"Cleves, he concluded his letter in the moſt abje& man- 
ner. He ſubſcribed himſelf a moſt woeful priſoner, 
ready to take the death, when it ſhould pleaſe God and 
his Majeſty , yet, he ſaid, the frail fleſh incited him 
continually to eall to his grace for mercy, and grace 
for his offences. He dated the letter At the Tower, 
this Wedneſday the laſt of June, with the heavy heart 
and trembling band of your Highneſs's moſt heavy and 
moſt miſerable priſoner, and poor ſlave, Thomas 
Cromwell: and below the ſubſcription he wrote, 
© Moſt gracious Prince, I cry for mercy, mercy, 
mercy.” His enemies had cooked up a charge againſt 
him; but conſcious of the weakneſs of their proofs, 
at leaſt in the capital articles, and fearing that what 
irregularities had been committed in the execution of 
pl offices, might appear, on examination, to have 
en for the King's ſervice, and, perhaps, agreeable to 
the general tenor of his commands and inſtructions, 
did not care that he ſhould be admitted to make his 
defence. A ſhorter method, againſt which no inno- 
cence could be proof, was taken; a bill for his at- 
tainder was brought, on June 17, into the houſe of 
Lords; and, being paſſed after a readings, was 
ſent on the 19th to the Commons for their concurrence. 
This was not fo readily granted as might” have been 
expected; ten days paſſed before the Commons ſent 
back (as was aſgally done in ſuch caſes) the bill, which 
they did not approve: but they ſent with it a new bill 
pf tb 5 own framing, which * had paſſed, and = 
nexed + 
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nexed to it à proviſo about the deanery of Wells. 
This new bill, coming up to the Lords on the abth, 
was read thrice, and the proviſo as often, the ſame 
day, and paſſed Mo 8 Pak | 
_ _ Cromwell's chief fault was an exceſs of obſequiouſ- 
. neſs to the King's pleaſures, the effect of an inordinate 
zeal for his maſter's ſervice. In other reſpects, he is 
ſcarce ſufficiently to be admired, for his prodigious 
parts, excellent judgment, infinite application to bu- 
ſineſs, wonderful dexterity in the management of af- 
fairs, great moderation in the exerciſe of his authority, 
calmneſs of temper in his dealings with all perſons, and 
under provocations ſufficient to ruffle the ſedateſt per- 
ſon; an uncommon generofity and nobleneſs of mind, 
notwithſtanding the meanneſs of his extraction, and 
for an unexampled condeſcenſion in the height of his 
Pomp, vouchſafing to take notice of his old acquain- 
dance, and ſhew his gratitude for favours formerly re- 
ceived. A miniſter in diſgrace finds few perſons gene- 
rous enough to intercede in his behalf : Cranmer was 
the only one that diſcharged the part of a true friend 
on this occaſion, having written a very moving letter 


V Sir E. Coke ſays he was told by Sir T. Gaudy, a Juſtice at that 
time of the King's Bench, that Cromwell had, ſome time before, 
bern ordered by the King to attend the Chief Juſtices, and aſk their 
opinions, Whether a man in priſon, and forth-coming,” might be 
B 1 — „ ment, Re being called to anſwer ? 1 1 the 
* 9 , r ſaying, It was a gerous queſtion, | 
K . „ never do it, being preſſed to ws 4 
dixett reply, declared their opinion, That if he was attainted by 
parliament, it could not be queſtioned, whether he was called to 
_ anſweror not.“ The relation adds, That the party againſt whom 
this was intended was never queſtioned : and the firſt man that ſuf- 
fered by that proceeding was Cromwell himſelf.“ This ſtory ſeems 
calculated to leſſen the horror of that miniſter's treatment: but, if it 
de true, it doth no great honour to the Judges; who muſt be v 
Ignorant, if they did not know, that the attainders of Roger Morti- 
mer, Earl of Marche, and of ſeveral others, by parliament, had been 
repealed on this very account, of the parties not being called to an- 
mer, nor heard in their defence. N 


* 
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to the King in his behalf, declaring his firm belief gf 
'Cromwell's innocence from any diſloyal meaning, and 
wiſhing his Majeſty might find another counſellor 

equal to him in capacity, diligence, and fidelity. 
There were few ſuch to be met with; and the King is 

ſaid afterwards to have lamented his Ioſs. The — * 

ment was diſſolved on July 24, after paſſing ſome other 

acts for the attainder of Lord Hungerford, and ſeve- 
ral other perſons ; for the regulating ſanQuaries, and 
reducing their number; -and for repealing the penalty 
olf death, denounced by the ſtatute of the fix articles, 
ainſt incontinent prieſts and their women. They 
likewiſe paſſed an act, ordaining, that a marriage, al- 
ready conſummated, ſhould not be diffolved on ac- 
count of any pre · contract, unconſummated, or any 
other hindrances than thoſe of the divine law“. The 
commiſſioners, appointed by his Majeſty to examine 
the doctrines of religion, having drawn up a long re- 
port upon that ſubject, a ſtatute was enacted, imply- 
ing, that their report ſhould have the force of a few, 
as well as every thing that the King ſhould ordain con- 
cerning religion. By this act they ſubjected their con- 
ſciences to the will and pleaſure of their Sovereign, 
and veſted him with that infallibility which they denied 
to the Pope. This complaiſant aſſembly alſo paſſed 
an act for erecting a court of wards, and at laſt one for 
ral amneſty, from which were excepted the Coun- 


a 
tels of Saliſbury and Cromwell, as well as thoſe con- 
victed of having denied the King's ſupremacy, or having 
violated any of the articles of the ſtatute of blood. 
; Beſides the before-mentioned letter, dated the laſt of 
rms 5 ; 


This ſtatute, which ſo palpably contradicted the King's own 
conduct in the caſes of his wives, was intended as a previous ſtep to- 
wards legitimating the Princeſs Elizabeth, and his marriage with 
Catherine Howard, who was coufin-german to Anne Boleyn: for, 
by the canon law, a —_—_— in that degree was prohibited, with- 

put a ſpecial diſpenſation firſt obtained. R 
| June, 


Death + in ſuch a pathetic ſtrain, that his Majeſty 
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"June, Cromwell wrote another to Henry 


i ſeemed affected with it, and cauſed it 16 be 
Hungerford. read thrice over in his hearing: but theſe 
PEER impreſſions were effaced by the inſinuations 
5 of the Duke of Norfolk and Biſhop Gardiner; and a 
warrant was granted for beheading Thomas Cromwell, 
late Earl of Eſſex, on Tower- hill, on July 28. When | 
he was brought to the ſcaffold, his regard for his ſon 
prevented him from expatiating upon his own inno- 
cence. He thanked God for bringing him to that 
death for his tranſgreſſions: he acknowledged his of- 
fences againſt God and his Prince, and confeſſed that 


| he had been ſeduced, but that now he died in the Ca- 


tholic faith, Then he deſired the bye- ſtanders to pray 
for the King, the Prince, and for himſelf z and having 
ſpent ſome time in private devotion, ſubmitted his neck 
td the executioner, who mangled him in a ſhocking 
manner. Walter Lord Hungerford ſuffered at the 
ſame time, for ſorcery, creaſon, and beaſtiality, —_ 
Henry was very rigid in cauſing the bloody ſtatute, 
or the act of the ſix articles, to be put in execution 
and Papiſts and the Reformed equally felt the fury IM 
+ his * as head of the church. Among the 
perſons attainted in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, there 
were three for denying his Majeſty's ſupremacy, and as 
many for profeſſing the doctrines of Proteſtantiſm, 


Tyube firſt were Edward Powel, Thomas Abel, and 


Richard Featherſtone ; and the latter, Robert Barnes, 
Doctor of Divinity, with William Jerome, and Thomas 
Gerard, Bachelors of Divinity. Theſe were drawn, 


one of each ſort tied together, on hurdles to Smith- 


field; where the Papiſts were hanged, and the Pro- 
' teſtants burned. In the preceding year, a map and a 
woman, Anabaptifts, were committed to the flames in 
the ſame place; and four perſons of the ſame profeſſion, 
three men and a woman, all Dutch, as well as the 
other * bore faggots at St. Paul's croſs, to _— 

their 


| 
| 
} 
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their recantation and abhorrence of their former 


tenets, 23 


by Pope Paul HE.- confirming the order of the 
lately founded by Ignatius Loyola, | 5 
A. D. 1544.] The King of England was, in the 
mean time, intent upon the reformation he propoſegt 
in religion: and the ſum of it having been drawn 
in The neceſſary erudition of a Chriſtian Man, this 
was publiſhed by authority, and recommended to all 
perſons, as a rule for directing their belief and 
practice. It contained an account of the Chriſtian 
covenant, with an expoſition of the Apoſtles creed, 
the Lord's prayer, the Ave-Maria, the ten command- 
ments, and the ſacraments: and, though the number 
of theſe laſt, and the doctrines relating to them, were 
aſſerted therein, agreeable. to what had been determined 
in the ſtatute of the ſix articles, yet the worſhip of 
ſaints, pilgrimages, and other ceremonies, were con- 
demned. The King's ſupremacy in eccleſiaſtical mat- 
ters was explained ſo as to prevent offence being taken 
at his title of head; the Pope's pretenſions were refuted ; 
the holy Catholic church was defined to be an aggre- 
gate body, comprehending all. afſemblies of men 
over the whole world, that received the faith of Chriſt; 
who ought, to hold an unity of love and brotherly a- 
greement together, by which they become members of 
the Catholic church;“ and the unreaſonableneſs of 
placing is unity in a ſubmiſſion to the Biſhop of Rome, 
is fully ſhewed; Sinners were taught to depend wholly 
on the merits, of Chriſt ; unlearned people were exhort- 
ed to pray in their mother-tongue; and a foundation 
laid for a further reformation, by declaring, © every 
national church to be a compleat body within © irſe}f, 
with power to reform hereſies, correct abuſes, and do 


The year 540 is alſo memorable for a bull — 
eſdies, 


every thing elſe, neceſſary. for keeping itſelf pure, and | 


governing its members.” To complete his- deſigns 
tor the inſtruction of his ſubjects, he cauſed a new im- 
ers ob preſſion 
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preſſion of the Engliſn Bible to be made: and in May 


this year, iſſued ſtrict injunctions, enforced with pe- 
nalties, that every pariſh, chroughout the realm, ſhould 
purchaſe one, to be kept in the church, before All» 


Hhallowtide. 


His Majeſty had before erected Weſtminſter into an 


A epiſcbpal ſee, and aſſigned all the county of Middle- 


. Tex, except the pariſh of Fulham, for its dioceſe: and 


he now founded the biſhoprics of Cheſter, Glouceſter, 


and Peterborough; to which were added, in the next 


year, thoſe of Briftol aud Oxford ®. The priories too 


of cathedrals were converted into deaneries, and col- 
leges of prebendaries ; the lands of diſſolved monaſte- 


ries being aſſigned for theſe eadownments. 


This — of a ſmall part of abbey lands, to 
proper uſes, did not prevent an inſurrection in the 
north; where the Romiſh ceremonies had taken the 


deepeſt root, and the ejected religious had the greateſt 


influence, It began in April, but was ſoon ſuppreſſed; 
Sir John Nevil, and about ten more, who put them- 
ſelves at the head of the country people, being taken 
and put to death at Tork; and three others executed 
at London. This inconſiderable rebellion was gene- 
rally imputed to Cardinal Pole's intrigues: and either 


for this offence of her ſon, or for ſome freſh provoca- 


tion of her own, the old Counteſs of Saliſbury, who 


had been kept in priſon two years after her conviction 


and attainder, was beheaded, on May 27, in the 
Tower of London. The Lord Leonard Grey, bro- 
ther to the Marquis of Dorſet, was, in the next month, 
indicted for ſome treaſonabie practices with the Iriſh, 


» Thomas Thirlby was the firſt and only Biſhop of Weſtminſter : 


the ſee of Cheſter was filled by John Bird, tranſlated from Bangor : 
John Wakeman, the laſt Abbot of Tewſkeſbury, was conſecrated 
Biſhop of Glouceſter : John Chambers, who had been Abbot, was 
moted tothe ſee, of Peterborough : Paul Buſh was made Biſhop of 
iſtol ; and Robert King, laſt Abbot of Ofney, got the cathedral 
chair of Oxford. * 0 * 98 | a 
| | 1 871 whilſt 
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- whilſt he was Deputy of Ireland, and for engaging to 

join Reginald Pole: he pleaded guilty, and was alfo 

Peheaded, oy 0 

A more lamentable fate attended Thomas Fiennes, 
Lord Dacres; who being drawn in, by ſome diſorderly _ 
perſons, to go and hunt by night in the park of Laugh. 
ton in Suſſex, belonging to Sir Nicholas Pelham, was, 
in the way thither, engaged in an accidental fray, and 
one of the adverſe party being mortally wounded, and 
dying about a month after, this young nobleman was 

| tried by his peers for that offence. It was in the eye of 

the law no more than manſlaughter ;. but he, confeſſing 
the fact, without conſidering the indictment had been 
laid for murder, was found guilty, and condemned to 

be hanged at Tyburn ;, the ſentence being accordingly 

| executed upon him, as well as on three gentlemen his 

| accomplices. ah 

The journey which the King made, in Auguſt, to 

| Yorkſhire, was not ſo much to extinguiſh the remains 
of the late rebellion, as to deſtroy all monuments of 

| ſuperſtition, pretended miracles, and pilgrimages. 

f Upon his arrival at York, he iſſued a proclamation, 
encouraging every body who had been injured by any 
of his officers, to bring their * 7s before him 

Fa and his council, and aſſuring them of redreſs : but this 

| was not the ſole end of his progreſs. He had, in the 

| beginning of the laſt year, ſent Ralph Sadler to Edin- 

| burgh, with inſtructions to preſs James V. to remove 

Cardinal Beton from his councils, to ſeize the lands 

| of monaſteries into his own hands, to enter into a 

| ſtricter amity with him, and to agree upon an inter- 
view between them, for the 2 of this amity more 

effectually. James excuſed himſelf as to the two firſt 
particulars, having no objection to the Cardinal's con- 
duct, nor any temptation to ſeize the revenues of the 
religious, who were always ready to ſupply him with 
money for his occaſions z but profeſſed a firm reſolu- 
tion to live always in friendſhip with his uncle, and 
| conſented 
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ned to un interview. This was now to be kad 


t York, and. Henry had cauſed great preparations to 
be made there for his nephew's reception: but the 


Cardinal, and the Scotch prelates, took care to pre- 


: 4 vent a meeting, which they imagined would prove fa- 


„tal to the clergy of Scotland. They were apprehen- 
ſtwve, that Henry might, in a perſonal conference, pre- 
vail on his nephew to take the ſteps which had been 
refuſed on the motion of his ambaſſadors; and made 
uſe not only of all the credit they had with their ma- 


ſter, as being his miniſters, and employed in all the 
affairs of his realm, but of large promiſes to divert him 
from keeping his engagement with Henry. James, 


tempted by the aſſurance of 30, oo0 crowns a- year be- 


ing paid him duly by the clergy, who were ready in 
any difficulty to aſſiſt him with all their fortunes, and 


by the proſpect of more than 100,000 crowns a- year, 


which they undertook to raiſe for him by the forfei- 
tures of heretics, did not come to the interview z which 


was conſidered as a plain declaration of his hoſtile mind, 


and that he intended to keep no meaſures with his 
uncle. Henry, diſappointed, deluded; - and full of re- 
ſentment, quitted Vork at the latter end of September”; 


and, continuing his progreſs through ſeveral counties, 
returned to London, where he was informed of matters 
that gave him ſtill greater uneaſineſs. | 
Whilft the King was in his progreſs 
Queen Catherine one John Laſſels had given the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury an account, that 
aà ſiſter of his, who had been a ſervant 


of incontinence. 


to Agnes Ducheſs-dowager of Norfolk, under whom 


Catherine Howard had been brought up, had aſſured 


| bim, that this Lady, now Queen, was very lewd; that 


Francis Derham, a ſervant in the family, had lain in 
bed with her, in his doublet and hoſe, between the 
theets, an hundred nights; three female ſervants be- 


ing, at different times, in bed with her, whilſt they 
| re themſelves in ſuch dalliances 3" and that one 
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had been admitted to che like familiarities, and kneww 
a private Aer in HE > The — con- 


e. 


bat — 4 bis abſence, > both agreed thar he 

| Id; acquaint, his Majeſty with it: and the matter 
being of. ſuch a natute, that he could not well expreſs 
it by word of mouth. he drew up the information in 
writing, and, on November 2, - preſented it to the 
King. ;., Henry, ,, who. had pretended to a wonderful l 
ſagacity in the caſe of Anne of Cleves, had expreſſed 

no ſuſpicion, of want of virginity in Catherine Howard. 

ang, Was ſtill fo much in love witk her, chat, having 

the day before receiyed maſs, he had then given thanks 

to God for the good life he had led, and hoped to 

lead, With her; and deſired his confeſſbr, John Long- 

land, Biſhop of Lincoln, to join with him jn;therſame 
thankſgiwing · No words can repreſent his ſurprize 

and vexation, when he teceived the Archbiſhop's,nar- 

rative .of the Queen's miſconduct: he ĩmagined it at 

ut to be a forged ſtoty, yet reſolyed to make a ſtrict 
enquiry! into it, but with all poſſible ſecreſy. Com- 

municating the caſe to ſome of his counſellors, he told 
them, that he believed. it to be a piece of calumny : 

but as he could not reſt till he knew the certainty: of 

* the affair, he would have it examined with ſuch pre- 

2 cautions, as might preſerve his conſort from ſcandal 

at if ſhe. was innocent. He ordered the Keeper of the 

nt privy ſeal to interrogate Laſſels and his. ſiſter; wha 

m both. reſolutely adhered to what they had ſaid: and Sir 

A Thomas Wriatheſly;was appointed to examine Man- 

at nock, and to apprehend Derham, upon pretence of a 

TI piracy, with which he had been ſormerly charged in 

m Ireland. George Mannock owned only ſome inde- 

2 cent freedoms — had taken in feeling the moſt private 

ey parts of her hody, prior to the time of Derham's fa- 

bd miliacity wich her: but this laſt confeſſed his having 
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lain G with her, and named chree different 


women that were, one after another, in bed with her, 
5 _ he committed the fats: 


It was with an inconceivable grief, and woch a terri- 


ble diſtraction of mind, as, barring all utterance of 
Tpeech, forced à vent only in tears, that Henry re- 


ceived the report of the examinations. Archbiſhop 
Cranmer the Chancellor, the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Earl of Suſſex, and the Biſhop of Wincheſter, being 

inted to interrogate the Queen on the ſubject, ſhe 
at firſt denied all: but finding them apprifed of all 
her practices, ſhe confeſſed the whole to the Arch- 


biſhop, and ſigned the confeſſion with her own hand. 
Eight or nine other witneſſes, who had opportunities 


of knowing her behaviour, agreed in the ſame tale, 
with other circumſtances ſhewing Catherine's laſciviouſ- 


_ neſs and incontinence. There were ſtrong preſumptions 


that ſhe intended to continue her amours with Derham ; 
lately taken him into her ſervice, and trained 
ninto her privy-chamber, under pretenceofſend- 
him on errands, and writing letters, in the abſence 
hee ſecretary. One of the women, who had been 
privy to their former familiarities, was likewiſe ht 


to ſerve in the Queen's bed-chamber. Thomas Cole- 
pepper, a relation of the. Queen by her mother, was 


taken up on violent ſuſpicion, having, whilſt the King 
was in the North, been brought, by the means of Lady 


| Rochford “, into her Majeſty's chamber at eleven 


o'clock at night, and ſtaid there till four in the morn- 
ing. Upon examination Lady Rochford confeſſed the 
elite: and Colepepper and Derham were hanged; but 


Mannock got —_ giving up the beſt part of his eſtate. 


A. D. 1542] Further proceedings agaioft 
h Are. the n were referred to a Yai; 1 


which being ſummoned on November 23, met on Ja- 


nuary 16 at Weſtminſter, a bill for attainting Cathe- 


„ e prge 431 of vol. il. of din Work. 
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nde Howard, late Queen of England, and Jane Lady 
Kochford, of high treaſon, were brought into the Hou e 
of Lords on January 213 bur the N mov ng 
on the 28th, that they would not proceed too haltily in 
a matter of fuch importance, in which no room ſhould - 
be left for ſuſpicion, or future complaint, and purga· 
tion; and that it was proper for a committee of both 
” Houſes to wait upon the Queen, and hear what ſhe 
ould alledge in her own behalf, a deputation of that 
duſe was immediately fent to her. She repeated her 
confeffion to chem: and proceſſes againſt. thoſe already 
convicted being brought as a further evidence, the bill 
paſſed the Houſe of Lords, on February 8, and being 
agreed to by the Commons, was paſſed by letters-pa- 
tent under the great ſeal ; the parliament having de- 
fired the King not to take the trouble of giving the 
royal aſſent to the act ia his own perſon. 
The old Ducheſs of. Norfolk, Catherine Coynteſs of 
Bridgewater (the Queen's aunt)whohad been only indic- 
red, the Lord William Howard (her uncle) and his wife 
Margaret, with nine others, who had been convicted at 
common law for knowing and. concealing. Catherine's 
lewdneſs, were put into the a&, and attaintedof miſprificn 
of treaſon. . A clauſe in it obliged all perſons, that 
mould know anything of the incontinence of the Queen 
for the time being, to reveal it with all poſſible ſpeed to 
the King's council, under the pains of treaſon: and if the 
King, or his ſuctefſors, ſhould intend. to marry any 
woman, taking her to be a pure maid, if ſhe, not being 
ſo,” did not declare it to the King, it ſhould be deemed 
high treafon, and all who knew jt, and did not reveal. 
it, were made guilty of miſprifion. of treaſon,” . All 
ſolicitations, by meſſage or words, to engage any one 
to cortupt the Queen, or the Prince's wife, were 
declared high treaſon in all parties concerned therein.” 
© The Queen was, upon February 12, beheaded within 
the Tower; and, confeſſing at her death the looſeneſs 
of her former life, proteſted ſolemnly, that ſhe had. 
| org 2 not 
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not defiled. By N eſty's. couch f ince their marriage. 
The Eady Rochford. 0 ſuffered d decapitation, at the 

fam dime; and as the was a woman of, iſſolute % 

| als People began to fuſpeck the Juſtice. of : Anne) 9· 

leyn's fate, It was thought hard to puniſli the Queen's 
relations in ſo ſevere à manner, for not diſcovering. 
het for mer ill conduct: and the King, in a little time, 
Pardoned them all, as well as moſt of the other: Cone 
eealers' of Catherine's incontinence. 

In this ſeſſion, the biſhoprics of. Cheſter and”: of 
: Man were ſeyered from the Pr ovince of Canterbury, 

and made ſubject” to. the Archbiſhop of Vork, for, in; 
breafing: the number of his ſufragans. _ On January _ 

| 23 Gsriag this {ffi6n,- the King aſſumed. the title of 

Teng of Ireland, his predeceſſors. having only uſed Ilia 

of Lb This ſeems to have been no impolitic ſtep z 

d Whether the Triſh Chriſtians had been much 

| weakened before, or thought, it not below them, o 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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yiel@® obedience, and own 4 ſubordination, to the royal 
_ dignity, James Earl of Deſmond, coming over in the 
 furimer to {= aaa made his "ſabwillion : and bis 
example ** wed by the heads; of ſeveral ſepts, 
Who Were content to, take ticles K honour, ater che 
= Engliſhi faſnion. ves > <p £9713 10 
" .  I=ifanmes V. had Gaeste i ex ex Ge bis dot com- 
— the interview ; Propoſed at York: but his. apo - 
ſuch as they were, did 9 not abate Heary' re- 
. fentment. Treaties were carried on for an accommo- 4 
dation: but theſe proving unſucceſsful, the King 0 
Esogland publiſhed 4 declaration of War, revived; the 
bold claim of ſuperiority over che. crown of Scotland, 
And required Jaches to do him homage. Some hoſti - 
kties enſued on both Tides : the Bad ſucceſs of an army, 
ſent co ravage che weſt marches of Eng land,. at Sol- 
J A 8 thought to have ech to the death. 
. OE: Who had been for ſometime but in an indif- 
ferent” ſtate of healch,* He., died. in his ad on, | 
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| December. I 3. leaving only a daughter, ſcarce. a a week 


ad, to inherit his crown and dominions . 
Henry, on the news of his nephew's Henry Wees 
death, nd ng, on December 26, for the unite Scot. 
Earls of Caſſels and Glencarne; che Lords l t; 
Maxwell, Sommervilles, Oliphant, Grey, an 


and ſeveral other Scotch gentlemen, who had been 


taken at Solway-maſs, and then refided at Lon- 
don, to court, acquainted them with his inclination, 
to prevent all future quarrels between the two nations, 
and to unite the crowns by marriage between his ſon 
Prince Edward, and Mary their infant Sovereign, 


The priſoners ſeemed all to like a propoſal, that promi- . 


ſed To much good to both countries; and ſome of them 
entered, very cordially into his meaſures | z .promiling 
upon oath, as well to make up the match, as to bring 


the young Queen immediately into England, and get 


the government of the realm, with ſome of the ſtrongeſt 


foits, committed to his Majeſty. + They were hereupon 


releaſed, though under an obligation of returning again 


to priſon, if they did not accompliſh their engagements 


by a certain day, 
A. D. 1543-]. Henry had this marriage ſo much at 


heart, thar, 1 4 there was a ſtrong party againſt 


it in Scotland, which might create inſupportable. diffi- 
culties, when the articles of it came to be adjuſted, 


he reſolved to be provided for carrying his point by 


force, in caſe he did not ſucceed by the wa ay of treaty. 
With this view, when the parliament of England, 
which had been ptorogued from Nov. 3, to January 
22, met on the faſt'of theſe days, he repreſented to 
the two houſes, ' his claim on the crown of Scotland, 
the late hoſtilities of the Scots, the expences he had 
been at in the war, the ſucceſs of his arms, the favourable 
opportunity offered of reducing that country to the obe- 

dience of England, and the neceffiry of a ſupply. The 
Commons, ever liberal of the ſubjects money after a 
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victory, readily granted him a large ſubſidy to he paid 
for three years together: and one of fix ſhillings in 
- the pound was likewiſe granted, by the convocation 
of both provinces. The King was now in the eve of 
a2 war, if not with Scotland, at leaft with France, in 
- conſequence of a league actually negotiating with the 
Emperor for that purpoſe : and thought it neceſſary - 
to provide for the quiet of his ſubjects, by relaxing 
ſomewhat of the ſeverity of the ſtatute of the fix ar- 
ticles, exempting the laity from death, and making that 
which was capital for the clergy in the firſt; to be ſa 
only in the third offence.” This was done by an act 
for the advancement of true religion, and aboliſhing 
of the contrary ; which, „ forbidding all perſons to 
preach without licence, and interdicting all diſputes, 
and the uſe of TindaPs Bible, allowed all of a degree 
not lower than a yeoman, to have the ſcriptures truly 
tranſlated, and every body to read the King's injunc- 
tions, The erudition of a Chriſtian man, the pſalter, pri- 
mer, and other books, publiſhed by his authority for 
the jnſtruction of his people.” For the better exe- 
cution of a late ſtatute, making the King's procla- 
mation equally obligatory with acts of parliament, 
offences againſt it were ſubjected to the cogniſance of 
nine of the privy council; the greater number, re · 
guired before, having cauſed great delays in bringing 


Tat 


_. _ offenders to a trial. | 129 l 
I Thead® far attainting Catherine Howard 23, K;ag - 
bad created a difficulty with regard to the marries Ca- 
King's marriage; no maiden. cared to run erine Parr. 
the hazard of her life, by expoſing her virginity to be 
tried by his ſuſpicions: He was thus under a neceflity 
of matching with a widow : and Catherine Parr, re- 
lit of John Nevil Lord Latimer, being a Lady 
highly eſteemed for her prudence, virtue, and merit, 
he married her, and cauſed her to be proclaimed 
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favoured the reformation in her heart: S 

2 ſhe knew bow dangerous it was to con- 48®%/ 
tradict the King in religious matters; and Cranne. 
therefore ſhe would' not venture to interpoſe in behalf 
of three Proteſtants, who, ſoon after her nuptials, 
were, at the ſolicitation of Gardiner Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, burned at Windſor. That prelate, and the 
other enemies of the reformation, not contented with 
the deſtraction of thoſe and fome others, eagerly aſ- 
pired at the ruin of Archbiſhop Cranmer, whom they 
conſidered as the head and protector of all the inno- 
vators in religion; and on the ſuppoſition, that-the 
King would bear no contradiction in articles of faith, 
they ventured to inſinuate to his Majeſty, that hereſy 
would never be wedded out of the land, while its pa- 
tron was ſuffered to fleuriſh. Henry at firſt made no 
anſwer to theſe ſuggeſtions, becauſe he gueſſed their 
aim, and imagined his filence would diſcourage them 
from renewing their attempts: but Gardiner, and the 
Duke of Norfolk, with other partizans of popery, re- 
peated the ſame ſtrain ſo often, that his curioſity was 
intereſted, He ſeemed to liſten with pleaſure to their 
remonſtrances, and even received ſome articles of ac- 
cuſation againſt the primate, ſubſcribed with the names 
of his accuſers z for the Duke and the Biſhop, being 
unwilling to appear as parties in the affair, had pre- 
vailed upon the canons of Canterbury, and ſome juſ- 

of aha in Kent, to prefer thoſe. articles 


tices 
againſt Cranmer. Henry, thus informed, took an 


opportunity, while he diverted himſelf on the Thames, 
to ſtop at Lambeth z andthe Archbiſhop coming down 
to receive his Majeſty, was ordered to come into the 
barge, where the King converſed with him in private. 
He expreſſed his — at the growth of hereſy, 
which ſaid he was reſolved to extirpate, by pu- 
niſhing i its favourers and protectors with the utmoſt 
rigour of the law. Cranmer r his reſolution; 
but intreated him, in the name of to examine 
"M 4 - well 
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well what was branded with the name of hereſy,” "Teſt, 
in puniſhing ſuppoſed heretics, he ſhould wreak Hig | 
Vengeance on the faithful ſervants of the Almighty. 
Then the King told him, that he was ſuppoſed to be 
the chief protector of the heretics, and put into his 
hands the articles of aceuſation; which the Archbiſhop 
having peruſed with great compoſure, he fell upon his 
knees, and defired he might be brought to trial. He 
frankly owned, that, with reſpect to the ſtatute of the 
- ſix articles, which he had ſo. ſtrenuouſly oppoled, his 
Jentiments ſtill remained.unaltered, though he had'never- 
ſpoke nor acted againſt it in any ſhape, ſince it acquired | 
ttzhe force of a law. When the King aſked him, if he was 
really married? he anſwered in the affirmative : but de- 
clared; that, as ſoon as the act of the ſix articles had paſſedd 
| through both houſes, - he ſent his wife to Germany. 
Henry was ſo ſtruck with the candour and ingenuity 
of the Primate, that he aſſured him of his protection; 
made him acquainted with the ſcheme that was formed 
for his deſtruction; diſcloſed to him the names of his 
accuſers; and commanded him to proſecute thein for 
defamation. Cranmer begged to be excuſed ; but the 
King inſiſted upon his proceeding, and deſired him to 
nominate the judges. The Archbiſhop, however, pro- 
ieeded ſo coldly in the proſecution, that Henry, ſeeing 
„ it 008 againſt. his inclination, allowed him to drop it, 
though be could not help admiring” his generoſity.” 
Such was the ſimplicity of Cranmer's heart, that he 
cCould not diſtinguiſh his own enemies; and ſuch” his 
1 5 benevolence, — he could not with- hold his aſſiſtance 
from thoſe whom he. knew to be his adverſaries. One 
day he went to court to ſolicit in favour of a perſon 
who had craved bis intereſt. Henry aſked him, if he 
thought that perſon was his friend ? and he replying in 
the-affirmative, No (ſaid the King) he is your inve- 
terate foe, and I order you to call him knave when you 
ſee him,” Cranmer begged he might be excuſed from 
* FO ſuch — as oy 6 did not become the 9 
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of a Biſhop. Henry ſaid he would be obeyed ; but 
Cranmer found means to avoid the meeting; and the 
King continued to admire and love him for his meek-. 
neſs and benevolence. RA Ot RT 

'A war having broke out laſt year between the Em- 
peror and France, the former endeavoured by all means 
to enter into a league with England: and the articles 
being ſettled on February 11, it was ratified in leſs 
than three months after; and Sir John Wallop was, 
on- July 7, ſent over, with Sir Thomas Seymour, and 
6000 men, to join the Imperial army in Flanders. 

In the mean time, the parliament of Scotland meet- 
ing on March 12, declared next day the Earl of Ar- 
ran the ſecond perſon in the realm, and next in ſucceſ- 
ſion to the crown, in caſe of the Queen's deceaſe with- 
out iffue. ' Inſtructions were "likewiſe given to Sir 
James Lermont, Sir W. Hamilton, and H. Balneves, 
ſecretary of ſtate, appointed ambaſſadors, for treati 
a peace with England, and the marriage of the Queen 
with Prince Edward. Theſe reſtrained them from 
conſenting, either to her removal into England before 
ſhe was of age to be married, or to the ſurrender” of 

any forts for ſecurity of her being deliyered afterwards. 

There was however a ſtrong party determined to op- 
poſe the marriage ; the Queen-mother, the Cardinal, 
all the clergy, and the French faction among the no- 
bility, being embarked in it. Such was the ſituation 

of affairs when Sir Ralph Sadler arrived at Edinburgh, 
the day after the receſs. of parliament, © © 

However, the oppoſition that was made did not pre- 
vent the treaties being concluded, on July 1, at Green- 
wich. That of peace was made for the lives of both 
Princes, and for a year after the deceaſe_of either. | 
That for the marriage provided, that the Queen ſhould, 
at the conſummation of the marriage, have a jointute 
of 2000 l. a-year ſettled on her during Henry's life, 
to be increaſed to 4000 l. after his deceaſe; that when 
ſne was ten years of age complete, the contract of 
* — marriage 
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Vere necelſary for the ſecurity of his realm, and ſee- 
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marriage being made by the proxies of the parties, ſhe. 
ſhould be ſent into England; that hoſtages ſhould be 
delivered to Henry's commiſſioners, for the per- 


formance of the artictes relating to the marriage; that 


the kingdom of Scotland ſhould ſtill retain its name, 
laws, and liberties; and if, after the Queen's going. 
to England, Prince Edward ſhould die without 


iſſue 
by her, ſhe ſhould have free liberty of returning to 


Scotland . unmarried, and without any impediment. 


A convention of the eſtates was called at Edinburgh, 


and, on Auguſt 25, the Governor ſwore, in their, 


name, to the obſervance thereof. Cardinal Beton, 
and the reſt of the French party, ſeemed to aſſent to 


it; but it was only to cover their deſigns: for, in the 
month of October, having received ſuccours from 
France, they openly ſhewed their intentions to the 


contrary. 1 e Ea, ah; 
- The Cardinal ſoon perſuaded the Governor, James 
Hamilton Earl of Arran, who was of a fickle diſpoſi- 


tion, to change ſides, upon the French ambaſlador's 
aſſurances of their being aſſiſted by 6000 men in his 


maſter's pay, from Denmark, with money to main+ 
tain 10, ooo Scotch in the field, and with all the force 
by ſea and land that they ſhould deſire. The late trea- 
ties of peace and marriage with England were annulled, 
ag being expired, and not to be kept on the part of 
Scotland, on prerence of their being broke by the de- 
taining of Scotch ſhips, and their not being ratified by 


Henry. Newalliances were made with France for the 


invaſion of England, whenever the French realm ſhould 


be attacked by Hemry, . 
1.3544. ] Theſe proceedings put the two nations into 


the ſame ſtate of war they were in before the treaties: 


and Henry deteſting the Governor's falſehood, knowing 


* 


the ſengagements which the Cardinal, and the prevailing 


party in the kingdom, had entered into with France, 
to. be utterly incompatible with ſuch terms of peace as 


ing 


s 
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ing that the gentle ways of treaty, which, like a polite 
courtier, he had at firſt taken to procure the marriage, 
and eſtabliſh a perpetual amity, had not ſucceeded, he 
reſolved to proceed in a different manner, and make 
them feel the effects of his vengeance. 2 
To provide for a Scotch as well as French war, che 
King obtained from the parliament, which met on 
January 14, a diſcharge of all the ſums he had bor- 
rowed two years before upon loan from individuals. 
As he propoſed to go abroad in perſon, at the head of 
his army, it was proper to ſettle the ſuc- _ 
ceſſion of the crawn fo, as not to leave it The free 
doubtful in caſe of any accident; and ot 
this was done in ſuch a manner, as to gratify the Em- 
perons with whom he was now in league, and who in- 
ſted himſelf much for the Princeſs Mary. An act 
| nafſed for ſettling it on Prince Edward, and the Prin- 
ceſs Mary and Elizabeth, and their iſſue, in their re. 
ſpective orders, according to the uſual courſe of ſuc- 
ceſſion z the two laſt being ſubjected to ſuch condi- 
tions as the King, by letters-patent, or his laſt will, 
ſigned by his hand, ſhould appoint. Several perſons 
had been burat the laſt year for hereſy; and the King, 
ſeeming to relent a little, put a ſtop, for a while, do 
ſuch perſecutions, as he imagined they would throw BB 
blot upon his reign 1: and it was moreover thought 
roper to prevent their being revived, leſt any diſtur« 
(Hh ſhouſd happen in the realm during his abſence. 
Thus an act paſſed to qualify that of the ſix articles, 
by providing, that none ſhould be indicted for any 
offence againſt it, but a preſentment by the oaths 
of twelve perſons, nor W till fo indicted; chat 


1 Among theſe was Adam Darnlip, ** having been laid bald 
of before, made his eſcape to the Weſt of England, where he taught 
a ſchool; When he was retaken, he was by. Biſhop Gardiner com- 


rs e at ts and another perſon called * 
wich, 
1 all 


| — to the Marſhalſes, and afterwards carried to execution, One - 


oO 


* 


— of Rags 


3 


affences committed; that no preacher 'thould be proſe-” 
cuted for words, uhleſs! complained” of within forty 


allowed the challenges uſual in any other caſe of fe- 
lony.“ Theſe: clauſes were added, to diſcourage and 
prevent ſuch accuſations as had deen lately brought 
againſt Cranmer, and others, by the artifices of Gar- 
diger, who had a ſlur thrown upon him by the execu- 
1 tion of German Gardiner his et, on 1 757 a 
x for denying the King's ſupremacy. ; 

. Among other ſtatutes enacted in this es 
there was one for empowering the King to nominate 


” ,, Cconimiſſioners for reviſing the eccleſiaſtical conſtitu- 


tions: and, in this ſeſſion, the titles of King of Eng: 
land, France, and Ireland, defender of the faith, and 
ſupreme head of che Anglicane'church, were infeps- 
rahly annexed to the Engliſh crown. | 
- Henry's eagerneſs for his French expedition did not 

- make him forget his care of religion. With a view of 
reforming the publick offices, he had cauſed a form of 
- Proceſſion, a litany, collects, pſalms, and a paraphraſe 
on the Lord's prayer, all in the Engliſh tongue, to be 
publiſhed, with a preface, exhorting all perſons to pray 
in their mother language. This compoſition had no- 
thing exceptionable in it, except ſome invocations to 
ſaints to pray for the congregation, which did not re- 
concile it to the Roman Catholies ſo far as to prevent 
their being ſhocked at a new petition inſerted therein, 
for delivery © from the tyranny of the Biſhop of Non: 
and all his deteftable enormities.” -- “ | 
The King, leaving the Queen Regent, fafled on july 
11 for Calais; his forces having landed there ſome 
time before, and part of them, under the Duke of 
Norfolk, having marched to Monſtreuil. The Duke 
of Suffolk having inveſted Boulogne on July: 19 the 
lower town was taken two days after. The King ar- 
Ons on We 26th in * camp with the reſt of his 
5 | forces, 


all preſentments ſhould be made within a year after the? | 


days after his ſermon,” and the parties indicted were 


Pr 
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forces, which no amounted to 39,000 men, a battery 


was erected, on. Auguſt 3, N 
but, for want of R the ſiege went on ſo ſlowly, 
that the place did not 


the Dauphin advancing with a great army, and. t 


Imperial Generals retiring with their forces, the, Dyke. 
of Norfolk raiſed the ſiege, and joined the main 


army at Boulpgne: where Henry having ſpent. ſome 
time in treating abou 

failed thence,, 14 September 30, for. England, [8490 
2 AD: 15 0 Having been at a great 28 in 
French expeditiog, and the keeping of f 


likely co coſt him, a great deal more, to provide for it, 


90 
9 


Henry had r 1 255 to che extraordinary way of benevo- 


lence, which he fond ſame difficulty in levying *.. Th 
\ucceſs.wbich the Engliſh bad lately wer with in theix 


incurſions, into, 3eaand, Lacan ce them to, make | 


another in February; but being defeated on the x7th 


45 


retreat. The Scots aſſembled an army of 15,000, men, 
ro:igvade England z;but contented themſelves with ad- 
yancing to) the borders, and chen retired, without ef- 
fecting theig purpoſe. ; At the ſame time the French 
ag EF Bri and attempts: on the cod of 
England, with very little ſucceſs; for the Engliſh 
flees being reigfarced, ſo as to venture an engagement 
in the open ſez, they returned to Havt e. 
To . the King's expences in theſe wars, à par- 
Lament. was ſummoned. It met on November 33. 
od granted bin 8 whole iftecnths and tenths, be. 
des an uſual. ſubſidy, to be paid for two years toge- 


ofthis monrh, by the Earl of Angus, were bares 


cher; another of ſix ſhillings in the pound, payable in 


e 20 OBI" 30, apy 213 36 enen 
There was A eneral clamour paint this method of raiſing 
money, and one Rexd; un Alderman of London, being very refrac- 
gory, was impreſſed to lerde as à ſoldier on the northern marches,” * 
Hotnon mods qu WETYS 0 15200073; ot EA 
wx two 


* 
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inſt..the higher town bs 
J not ſurrender till the 14th of Sep 
tember. The, Emperor's concluding a treaty of peace 
with France, about this time, ſaved Monſtreuil ; for 


ta peace, without, any effect, 


ogne being 


i 
* 


„es h , bes 
2 being gratted at the ſame time by the 


Collge, 


' fiſhioners: and doctors 


% 


\ 


AY dae It was ſtill a lar ſupply, which 

t by the de rin 8 giving him the 
an ofal of all chapels, colleges, chantries, 
© hofpitals and fraternities, with their lands 


and pofſefions throughout the kingdom. Twenty- 
fur öf theſe had already ſurrendered to the King; the 
lands of others had either been ſeized by the founders, 
bor leaſed out for long terms: but all being now veſted 


in the crown, the ſeizures and leaſes were annulled, 


and the refignations confirmed. Hence followed a 


Rad 


their benefactors: but the King took care to confirm 


eneral deſtruction of thoſe foundations, moſt of which 
been inftituted to ſay maſſes in for the ſouls of 


the rights of the univerſities. Any two churches lying 
within a mile of one another, and either of them not 
exceeding 61. in the 55 bþ book, were allowed to be 
united, and incorporate together by the ob moth 


with the conſent” of 'the' & ede incumbent, and 
the civil law, though lays 


men and married, were allowed to exerciſe ecc leſiaſti- 


cal juriſdiction. 
A. D. 1646. ] A peace having been conchoded with 
France at Campes. between Ardres and Guiſnes, it 


was proclaimed at London on June 13, though it was 


' "not. ratified by the King of France till the iſt of Au- 


guft. It was agreed, that the Scotch ſhould be com- 
Prekended in this treaty, ſo as the King of England 
ſhould make no war upon them, unleſs ſome new oc 


L cafion were given, | 


One of the King's motives for the late war with 


France, was his reſentment” at Francis's having broke 


his promiſe of caſting off the Pope's ſupremacy, and 
promoting a reformation in his dominions : and ſome 


Writers relate, that, at the peace of Campes, a ſecret 


engagement was made between them, for aboliſhing 
the maſs in both their realms. ' It is added, that the 


King bad ordered Cranmer to draw up a communion- 
| office 


| 
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' office in place of it, to be ſent to Francis, for his con 
ſideration: but, though Henry might order ſuch a form 


to be drawn for the uſe of his own realm, the King of 
France ſeems to have been, at that time, in no diſpo- 


ſition for making ſuch an alteration in the French di- 
vine offices: at leaſt his ambaſſadors, in their harangue, 


on July 29, to the council of Trent, expreſsly dif- 


claimed all deſigns of that nature, profeſſed his deter- 
' mined adherence to the Pope, and the church of Rome, 


and repreſented it as a great merit in the King of 
France, that, though he had often been ſolicited by 
large offers to do otherwiſe, and follow Henry's ex- 


ample, yet nothing could ever ſhake him in his reſo- 
lution 4 | 


opened on December 13, 
1545, held its ſecond ſeſſion in the be- „ , 
ginning of this year, on January 7, when e 
thirty-two Biſhops Were preſent, moſt of | of Trent. : 
them Italians. As the Cardinals de Monte, 4 
Cervino, and Pole, the Pope's Legates, who preſided 
in it, had not as yet received full inſtructions of what 
they were to treat of, or how they were to proceed, 


That chile havin been 


nothing was done in it, beſides fixing the ſtyle it was to 


aſſume, viz. the holy, ecumenical, and general coun- 
cil of Trent : the additional words, repreſenting the 
church univerſal, propoſed by the French Biſhops, be- 
ing rejected. Another motion for delivering their * | 


nions, or voting by nations, had the ſame fate; the 


number of Italian Biſhops being greater than thoſe of 
France, Spain, and Germany, put together, ' The 
next ſeſſion was ſpent in reading and profeſſing their 
belief of the Nicene creed: but in the fourth, on A- 
pril 8, they agreed in a decree, that, the council - 
recejved, with equal reſpect, all the books of the Old 
and New Teftament, and traditions concerning faith' 
and manners, as derived from the mouth of Jeſus Chriſt, 
dictated by the Holy Spirit, and preſerved in the Catho- 
lie church.” This was followed by a catalogue of the 

* 8 ſacred 


.  - ſacred-books (ainong which. were the apocryphal, that 


| -and w l TOY m1 
7 71 do be received on that foot, or why 
28 


the or 


and authentic, though they knew it to diffor in el 


All theſe errors, they actualſy agreed to refer the correc- 
" \ Fi 3 01411 CIT | 


one five Cardinals, and forty-eight. Biſhops, fc 
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had never been received by the Jewiſh, church) and an 


| AREA rr gg all, who, did Woch ber receive 
theſe bogkes entire for. ſacred and canonical, ſo as they 


are-read in the Catholic, church, and contained in the 
e e e e e eee 
traditions,” This was, done, without, fpecifyiag the 


Fo : 


particular traditions thus equalized with the ſcriptures, 


* 


ichout laying dawn. any rules to ſhew 


* 


„either Nhat 


he' order. of Deaconeſſes, which, undoubredly was. of 
apoſtolical inſtitution, or. the cup in the epchariſt, in- 
ſtituted by our Saviour, himſelf,” and ſupported by the 
univerſal, uniform, and conſtant practice of thechyreb, | 
for 1490 years, were, not admitted among ſuch tradi- 


tions. No verſion can, in the nature of things, be of | 
equal authority with the text; yet they, declared, the 


vulgut Latin tranſlation of the ſcriptures to be divine 
places from the original text; and to abound with ſuch 
a, mpltizude. of erfolß, chat it was a work of many 
years to correct them, and, after eſtabliſhing it witl 


tion of it to ſix divines,, who. were to publiſh, it befor 


the end. of the council. They next condemned all 


interpretations of 1cripture contrary to the ſenſe of the 
*church, and the unanimous conſent of the fathers;“ 
which, as the fathers are ſeldom unanimous in their 


explainiſtg of any text, was arrogating the expoſition 
of ſcripture to their own church, excluſive of the reſt, 


and moſt numerous part, of chriſtendom. The ſeſſion 
concluded with *-2. prohibition. of printing, Gs 
or keeping any anonymous, books, not approved by. 
honeys under pain of excommunication; a decree. 
laily. broke, and never obſerved, in any country, but 
where the inquiſitiog is eſtabliſhed, . There were not 
WA. 
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of them only titular, preſent, when points of ſuch 
conſequence were determined. 

The Lutheran divines had, in a late conference with 
the Roman Catholics, at Ratiſbon, explained their 


ſentiments with regard to original fin, and ſome athet 


points, in ſuch a manner, that both ſides had agreed 
on theuſubject : but the members of the council thinks 
ing it below them toagree with the former in any thing, 
looked our for pretences to multiply diſputes. Thus 
catching hold ot ſome unguarded expreſſions of Luther, 
which had been explained in a good ſenſe, they condemn - 
ed them in five canons, about original ſin, which they 
paſſed} in their fifth ſeſſion, on June 17, without pub- 
liſhing, as uſual, any expoſition of their own doctrine, 
upon the ſubject. The doctrines about juſtification, 
free · will, grace, and predeſtination, too up ſeven 
months, till January 13, when decrees were made on 
choſe ſubjects, couched in terms too unintelligible for 
the inſtruction of the generality of Chriſtians, and 
founded, in ſeveral points, upon ſcholaſtic opiniom 
and the philoſophy of Ariſtotle; ſo that, if this Heathen 
had not furniſhed them with the diſtinction of final 


efficient, meritorious, inſtrumental, and formal cauſes," + + 


ſome articles of faith would have been wanting. The 
word ſacrament had been formerly uſed, ſometimes in 
a very looſe ſenſe, and applied to all rites deſigned for 
the honour of God. It was not till the twelfth cen- 
tury (a very late date for an apoſtolical tradition) that 
Lombard, the father of the ichoolmen, delivered his 
opinion, that they were ſeven in number. The coun- 
cil however, in this next ſeſſion, on March 3 (when 
their decrees on the ſacraments in general, and on 
baptiſm and confirmation in particular, were paſſed, 
unatrended by any expoſition of their own doctrine) 
thought fir, without determining what was the pro- 
per effence and true notion of à ſacrament, to pro. 
nounce an anathema againſt all, © that either held 


there were more or fewer ſacraments than ſeven pro- 
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transferred to Bologna in Italy; on the report of a 


ſafe place for them to come to, ſince they would be 
there as much inthe Pope's power, as if they had been 
in Italy. They could not think a council — if the 


were which the court of Rome would un- 


perly ſo called, or that ſaid they were not all inſtituted 
by Jeſus Chriſt; though there is nat, with regard to 


Cine of them, the leaſt pretence to ſuch an immediate 


inſtitution, as the words ſeem to imply. All Who 
held that none of them were more worthy than another 
in any reſpect, or that they were not neceſſary to ſalva · 
tion” (though they were not ſo toall perſons, becauſe, 
in their notions, there was a high perfection in vows 
of virginity, and matrimony was incompatible with 


orders) or that baptiſm, orders, and confirmation 


did not imprint in the ſoul an indelible ſpiritual charac - 


ter' (though ſuch an indelible quality impreſſed on 


the ſoul is utterly incomprehenſible) or hae the mit- 
niſter's intention (either actual or virtual) to do what 
the church does, is not neceſſary in the adminiſtration 


of the ſacraments, were ſubjected to the like ana- 
| themas. Eight days after theſe decrees, on March 


11, the council was, in conſequence of a papal bull. 


plague in Tirol, and the unverified pretence of a con- 


tagious ſickneſs at Trent, which either ceaſed or was 


never heard of, after the council was removed. 
The proceedings of this council ſeemed very well to 


juſtify the objections which the Lutheran Princes and 


ſtates had made, to excuſe their not owning it as a free 


council, and their not ſubmitting to its decrees. They 


had deſired a free one to be held ſomewhere in Ger- 
many : but it could not be pretended, that Trent was 
in that country, on any other. account, than becauſe 
its Biſhop was a Prince of the empire; nor was it a 


Pope, who was & party in the caſe, or his Legates, 
ſhould preſide in it, and conſequently be maſters of all 


. debates, . propoſing, interrupting, aſpendiog them, 


and On new. ſubjects at their pleaſure. - Theſe 


Goubcedly 
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doubtedly uſe, to prevent deciſions diſagreeable to ita 
maxims or intereſts; and would ſucceed in them the 
eaſier, becauſe all Biſhops were pre- engaged to the Pope, 
by oaths of obedience they had taken to him, and for 
the ſupport of the Papacy. It was for this reaſon they 
inſiſted, that, before a council was called, the forms 
and methods of its proceedings, its. conſtitution and 
authority, ſhould be ſettled ; and that the ſcriptures, 
with the ſenſe of the primitive fathers and councils in 
the firſt fix centuries, ſhould be made the rule of its 
deciſions, without any regard to the quirks, ſubtilties, 
diſtinctions, or opinions of the ſchoolmen. How juſt. 
their apprehenſions were, appeared in all the tranſactions 
of the council, which could not take a ſtep till leave 
was granted by the Pope, nor debate any point, but 
what his Legates thought fit to propoſe. Theſe Pre- 
lates aſſumed an authoricy which deſtroyed its freedom, 
potting off debates whenever they pleaſed, excluding 

ergerio, Biſhop of Capo d'Iftria, from his ſeat there, 
Brow-beating and reprimanding the learned and pious 
Biſhops of Fieſoli and Chioggia (for ſpeaking their 
minds in behalf of the reformation of ſome abules) in 
ſuch a manner, as ro oblige them at laſt to retire; and 
telling the Spaniſh Biſhops, who preſſed for reſidence 
being declared jure divino, with an imperious air, 
* It was the Pope's pleaſure they ſhould ſpeak no more 
on the ſubject that ſeſſion.” This prohibition aroſe 
from an apprehenſion, that if it was once determined, 
that God had enjoined Biſhops to watch inceſſantly 
over their flocks, it would be inferred thence, that he 
had given them all the powers neceſſary for thediſcharge 

of their duty. ; | 
- The Emperor was very urgent, that the council 
would proceed upon matters of reformation, before they 
meddled with doctrines; the Pope was for beginning 
with theſe laſt, and deferting the other perhaps for 
ever, It was neceſſary, for the execution of their 
ſchemes jn Germany, to make a ſhew of doing ſume- 
5 E 2 5 - thing 
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thing towards a reformation of abuſes; and, a com- 
promiſe being made for proceeding on both together, 
the Pope ſent inſtructions to his Legates, to proceed 
with expedition in the doctrines, and with all the ſlow- 
neſs, they could contrive, in the points of reformation. 
His orders were executed; paſſages were extracted 
from the Augſburg confeſſion, and the works of 
Luther and Zuinglius, with no other view than to cen- 
ſure them, if they were capable of an ill ſenſe, though 
they had at the ſame time a good one, in which they 
might have been taken. It was a received principle 
among the Prelates aſſembled at Trent, that it was 
odious and ſcandalous for them to agree with Luther 
in any thing: hence arole ſo many pretences 505 
making real errors of ſuch as were only nominal, 
depending purely on the ſenſe of expreſſions, and fo 
many unneceffary deciſions in trifles and verbal dif- 
putes. 1 he Pope had given direQions, that, in 


ints conteſted among the Roman Catholics, care. 
ſhould be taken to avoid deciding particularly to the 


prejudice of one of the parties, for fear of occaſioning 
ſchiſms, or raiſing diſputes, which might hinder their 
acting in concert agaivſt the Lutherans. Hence aroſe 
ſuch an affected obſcurity in ſome decrees, that the 


learned Pybrac ſays, in a letter to the Chancellor de 


L. Hopital, that whereas other men ſpoke to be under- 


ſtood, it ſeemed to be the deſign of this council to ex- 
reſs themſelves ſo, as not to be underſtood, As moſt 


| of the decrees were founded on ſcholaſtic notions, it 
was impoſſible in certain caſes to avoid diſputes be- 
tween the Thomiſts and the Scotiſts ; though ſeveral 


pew articles of faith were prevented by the violent at- 
tachment which the Dominicans and Franciſcans had 
for their contradictory opinions. When, in order to 
condemn Luther, it was neceſſary to touch on any of 


theſe controverted doctri nes, the decrees were framed 


ſo, as to create a union in words, which each man in- 
terprered his own way, whilſt their ſentiments were 
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as widely different as ever. Hence it came, that in 
leſs than two years Soto and Vega, both eminent 
divines, who had a great ſhare in all debates of the 
council, publiſhing comments upon its decrees in the 
fifth ſeſſion, maintained their oppoſite opinions to be 


the true ſenſe of the council: and the former of theſe 


having publiſhed a book, De Natura et Gratia, was 
oppoſed by Catharin, in the article of certainty of 
race; each pretending, that the council had decided 
in his * though their opinions were contradictory. 
Both parties appealed to the Biſhops who had far in 
the council; but theſe were divided in their ſentiments, 
which of them were in the right, nor could even the 
Preſidents take upon them to determine the true ſenſe 
of the decree in queſtion ; which not having been un- 
derſtood by the perſons, that at that time compiled it, 
can hardiy now be ſuppoſed more intelligible. As to 
the points of reformation, the council avoided touch · 


ing on the hundred grievances for which the Germans 


demanded redreſs; and, moſt of theſe ariſing from the 
court of Rome, the Pope would not ſuffer the council 
to meddle with them; but ifſuing a bull, reſerved the 
reformation of his own court and miniſters to. himſelf. 
He took the ſame method with regard to the union of 
benefices, whether perpetual or for life only, made 
within the laſt forty years, to pluralities and reſidences; 
and his Legates, following his inſtructions, with the 
Biſhops under their direction, exerted all their arts and 
influence to prevent a ſerious and ſolid reformation ; 
and, when it could be done in no other way, got the 
matters im debate ſtill referred to the Pope, that nothing 
might be reformed to the prejudice of the Pa 1 inte- 

reſt and pretenſions. Hence aroſe thoſe clau ſalva 
ſemper in omnibus autoritate apoſiolica, and, if the a- 
PR ſee ſhall not judge otherwiſe z?* which may be 
een in ſeveral of the decrees of reformation. Potent 
bodies, and rich Cardinals, were concerned in many 
of the moſt miſchievous corruptions; and thoſe were 
| E 3 not 
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not to be diſobliged : nor could any endeavours pre. 
vail, for ſuppreſſing or recalling the exorbitant exemp- 
tions or privileges of the mendicant orders, though 
they rendered a Biſhop's refidence in a manner ufſelets, 
and ſubverted all order and diſcipline. Hence it came, 


that no reformation was made, but what was either 
trifling in itſelf, or likely to prove uſeleſs, by being 
Jubject to a papal diſpenfation *. 
- Nothing was 790 00 (as the Emperor had en- 
gaged) in his council, relating to the King of Eng. 


| TE who dictated at home in religious and ciyil mat- 


ters, and his ſub jets durſt not avow any deviation 
From his abend, He had for ten years been trou- 
bled with ulcers in his legs, the pain of which, rogether 
with his corpulence and other bodily infirmities, ren- 
deted him fo peeviſh and fretful, that fearce any per- 
ſen approached him without fear and trembling. He 
was impatient of contradiction in eyery thing, and eſpe- 
cially 1 in matters of religion; but by this time his tem: 
was ſo irritated, that thoſe, who preſumed to dif- 
fer from him in opinion, could expect ng mercy. 
Nicholas Shakton F, who bad reſigned the res ahh of 
Saliſbury, and ſtill remained in priſon for havin 

fuſed to conform to the ſtatute of the ſix articles, | 

now-accuſed of denying the real preſence in the — 
ment of the altar i, the King. ordered that he ſhould be 


proſecuted with the utmoſt rigour of the law ; atid he 


was condemned to the ftake ; but he ſaved his life by 
fignibg a recantation, and in the ſequel decame # mol 
Fig gid perſecutor of the Proteſtants. 1 

A young lady named Anne, daughter of I wil. 
e liam Aſcough, of North . in Lin- 
bu 15 35 tolothire;” N Aa "woman of N 
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mon talents, was well known and eſteemed by ſeveral 
perſons at court. She was convicted of 4 the 
real preſence in the ſacrament, and choſe rather to ſuf- 
fer death than to purchaſe pardon by abjuring her prin- 


ciples. Being known to be favoured by ſome ladies of 


high rank, and ſuſſ of maintaining a religious 
correſpondence with the Queen, Sir Thomas Wriothe- 
fley, Lord Chancellor, hoping that ſhe would diſco- 
ver ſomething that might furniſh matter of im 
meat againſt her Majeſty, the Earl of Hertford, or his 
Counteſs, who favoured the reformation, cauſed Anne 
to be put to the rack; and he is even ſaid to have 
aſſiſted manually in augmenting, the torture, which, 
though adminiſtered with uncommon violence, ſhe en- 
dured with the moſt amazing fortitude. Her bones. 
were diſlocated in ſuch a manner, that ſhe was obliged 
to be carried in a chair to. the ſtake in Smithfield, 
where ſhe (being then about 25 years of age) ſuffered 
with Nicholas Belevian, a prieſt of Shropſhire, John 
afſels, gentleman of the houſhold to the King, and 
ohn Adams, a poor taylor of London, all condema- 
ed on the ſame account; and Shaxton attended them 
do the place, where he preached a ſermon, reproach- 
ing them, in the harſheſt terms, as obſtinate and in- 
corrigible heretics. 

The enemies of the reformation, perceiving the 
King ſo furiouſly incenſed againſt the Sa- 
cramentarians, or thoſe who did not be- Another at- 
lieve in-tragſubſtantiation, made another Gn 
effort to deſtroy Cranmer. They renewed - | 
their complaints againſt him, as the protector of that 
ſect; and told Henry, that were the Archbiſhop once 
committed ta the Tower, ſuch proofs would appear 
againſt him, ag would aſtoniſn his Majeſty. The 

layed Cranmer with an affe&ion which ſeemed 
to contradi& every other part of his character; and he 
now reſented the preſumption of choſe who attempted 


a a man, in whoſe fayour he had ſo often inter- 
ds 2 ' poked, 
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poſed. Nevertheleſs he diſſembled his ſentiments;4 ro. 
ceived the articles of his accuſation; and permitted that 


be ſhould next day be examined in council. In the 


evening, however, he ſent privately for Cranmer, told 
him what had paſſed, and deſired to know in what man- 


ner he propoſed to defend himſelf. The Archbiſhop 


thanked the King for his great goodneſs in making him 
previouſly acquainted with the deſigns of his adver- 
ſaries, and humbly intreated his Majeſty to appoint 
ſuch judges for his trial, as ſhould underſtand the ſub- 
je& on which he was to be queſtioned. Henry, ſmiling 
at the Primate's ſimplicity, told him he was a fool to 

make ſo light of his own fafety ; that, it he was once 
in priſon, his enemies would find abundance of falſe 
witneſſes to ruin him; and that, ſince he would not take 
care of himſelf, he (the King) would look after his 
affairs. He directed him to appear before the council 
when ſummoned; and plead his privilege as Privy 
Counſellor, that his accuſers might be brought before 
his face; that in caſe they ſhould inſiſt u = his being 
ſent to the Tower, he ſhould appeal perſpnally to . 
King, and produce his Majeſty's ſeal- ring, which he 
then took from his finger, and delivered to Cranmer. 
Next morning, the Archbiſhop was cited to appear 
before the council, and going to the place where they 


far, was kept waiting in a lobby among ſervants, to 


the aſtoniſhment of all the ſpectators, until Dr. Butts, 


the King's phyſician, having ſeen him by accident, 


communicated this circumſtance to Henry, who forth- 
with ſent an order that he ſhould be admitted, When 
the Primate appeared before the board, they acquaint- 
ed him that they had received divers informations, af- 
firming that all the hereſies in England ſprang from him 
and his chaplains. Cranmer, in his anſwer, conform- 


cd to the King's direction; and perceiving them bent 


upon committing him to the Tower, told them he was 
ſorry to be ſo uſed by thoſe with whom he had ſat ſo 


nk at the ſame N At the lame. time he pre. 


Las 


ſented the ring; at the ſight of which the, counſellors 
were aſtoniſhed and confounded, and repaired in-a body 
to the King, who chid them ſeverely, for having treat- 
ed the Archbiſhop of Canterbury in ſo unworthy a 
manner. He to'd them, he thought he had a wiſer 
council than now he found they were. He laid his 
hand upon his breaſt, and declared, by the faith he. 
owed to God, that he believed the Archbiſhop was. the 
moſt faithful of all his ſubje&ts. The Duke of Nor- 
folk endeavoured to excuſe their conduct, by ſaying, 
that all they intended was a trial, by which the Arch- 
biſhop's innocence would have been yingicated ſo, as 
to be free from all future aſperſion. Henry replied, 
with a frown, he would not ſuffer perſons, who were 
ſo dear to him, to be handled in that faſhion ; and faid 
that he knew their factions and malice, and that he was 
reſolved to extinguiſh. the one, and puniſh the other 
without mercy, In the mean time he commanded 
them to be reconciled to the Primate; and the cere- 
mony was performed in his preſence. 8 
This check did not ſo much diſcourage the Popiſh 
party, hut that they attempted another 
ſtroke of ſtill greater importance, Queen 4 4% 
Catherine was a fayourer of the reforma- 2 
tion, and frequently bad ſermons preach- $ 
ed in her apartments by clergymen of that perſuaſion, 
Her. huſband was appriſed of theſe particulars, and 
connived at them. He even cqndeſcended to allow her 
to diſpute on points of religion, though be hated that 
women ſhould argue on theſe topics: and ſometimes 
her zeal exceeded her diſcretion, One evening ſhe 
proceeded fo far, that he was exaſperated at her for- 
wardneſs : perhaps his vanity was  mortified by her 
getting the better of him in the way of argument. 
When ſhe quitted the apartment, the King complained 
of her preſumption to Gardiner, Biſhop of Wincheſter; 
who fed his reſentment with malicious inſinuations, 
and, aſſociating the Chancellor in his deſign, * 


88 
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1 Hiftery . 
ed the Queen; and her | principal ladies, as beet ubs 
patronized the innovators, and had correſponded with 
Anne Afcough, - They even affirmed, that they were 
traitors as well as heretics; and inflamed his Majeſty's 
_ Paſſion in ſuch an artful manner, that he ſubſcribed 
certain articles againſt the Queen, intended as the 
foundation of an impeachment. The Chancellor hap- 
Peniag to drop the paper, it was found by 4 — 
who Ltivered 5 it to Clube erine. She no 4 ſaw the 
King's ſubſcription, than ſhe concluded herfelf ruined, 
and was overwhelmed with fear and. conſternation; 
The agitation of her mind produced violent firs, of 
which Henry being informed, he viſited her in her 
chamber, and fpoke to her with ſuch exprefſions* of 
tenderneſs, as very much contributed to her recovery. 
Next night ſhe waited upon the King in his apartment; 
ind he turning the converſation upon religious diſputes, 
the aid, that, conſcious of the weakneſs of her ſex, the, 
as in duty bound, would ſubmit, in theſe and all other 
points, to his ſuperior judgment. _ ſtill piqued 
at her former oppofition, replied, ** Not ſo, by St. 
Mary! you are ue a Doctor, Kate, to inſtruct, 
not to be inſtructed. She then very artfully aſſured 
him, that ſhe ſhould never have preſumed to argue 
with him on any ſubject, except to alleviate the pain 
ol his infirmities, or with a view to profit by his fope- 
og learning. Hearing this declaration, * Is it even 
| fo, fweerhearr (laid he) then we are perfect friends a- 
. ga ain” A t parting, he embraced her with much cor- 
- diality, aff ing, her, ſhe might depend upon his af- 
fection. On the day following, while he walked with 
her in the garden, the Chancellor appeared wirh the 
guard afſembled, to conduct her, and ſeveral other 
ladies, to che Tower. The King then, ſtepping aſide 
with him, was heard to call him knave, fool, beaſt, 
and ordered him N his preſence, The Queen, 
ignorant of his bufineſs, intrrceded'in his favour ; and 


* exclaimed, “ Poor ſoul; thou little k noweſt 
| how 
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- how ill he deſerves thy good offices!” The King was 
totally alienated from the Biſhop of Wincheſter by his 
conduct on this occaſion, tie expelled him from the 
council; and though that Prelate evaded further diſ- 
grace and puniſhment by the mot abject ſubmiſſion, - - 
* could never retrieve any ſhare of his Sovereign's 
favour. However liable Henry was to be wrought up 
to a fury by artful ſuggeſtions, to the prejudice of any 
perſon, he never liked the accuſers. hen after the 
death 5 Charles Brandon, Duke of W which 
| ned on Auguſt 24, the preceding year, his Ma- 
lin firſt 5 the catinel]. Band he appeared 
very melancholy; and being aſked the reaſon, ſaid, 
„ It was the ſeeing a vacancy, where the Duke of 
Suffolk uſed to ſit in council; whom he could not 
but lament, ſince, when he was offended with 
body, the Duke always laboured to mitigate: his dit, 
pleaſure, and never ſpoke ill of any perſonz which 
(looking upon the Lords of the council, one after 
another) none of them could ſay for himſelf.” | 
The Duke of Norfolk had certainly a great hand, if 
not in the attempt againſt the Queen, at leaſt in the 
deſign formed againſt Cranmer. Whether the part he 
acted in that affair contributed to it, or no, he fell 
ſoon after into diſgrace, and was ſent (as his ſon Henry 
Earl of Surry was alſo) on December 12, to the Tower 
of London. The Earl had been chagrined at being 
recalled from the government of the lonnais, and 
at the Earl of Hertford's being ſent to command the 
forces in that country ;- this had provoked him to drop 
ſome threatening expreſſions againſt the counſellors, as 
well as a diſlike at the King, The Duke, who, by 
ſome unhappy defe& in his moral qualities, had quar- 
relled with two of his nieces, when Queens of England, 
and-in the height of their power, bad now a.quarrel 
upon his hands with his own wife, and, by an {9:20 of 
his own or her pride, his licentiouſneſs, or her je- 
ſopſy, they had been parted upwards of four years, and 
nr 1 2 * 3 1 he N 2 | expreſſed 


ae 
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" expreſſed their rancour againſt one another ſo openly, 
as to give great ſcandal on ſeveral occaſions. She had 
long ago, in a fit of anger, ſurmiſed two articles againſt. 
him; and ſhe now averred them, charging others alſo 
his confidents. One Mrs. Holland, ſuppoſed to be 
one of his miſtreſſes, diſcovered all ſhe . of the 
Duke, though it ſeems only to have been ſome com- 
plaints of his, that he was not beloved by the King, 
who thought him too popular, nor by his counſellors, 
who, being men of low birth, hated him for his ſupe- 
rior quality. Some points of an higher nature were 
charged upon him, by Sir Richard Southwell, a mem- 
ber of the Privy Council; but he denied them, and 
offered to maintain his innocence by a duel, 
A. D. 1547.] The Earl of Surry was convicted of 
treaſon on ; 13, and on the 19th of that month 
was beheaded on Tower-hill. The Duke acknowledg- 
© Ing himſelf to have been guilty of high treaſon, and 
confeſſing he deſerved to be attainted for it, humbly 
ſued for the King's mercy and compaſſion ; which it is 
_ queſtioned whether he would have obtained, had the 
> _,., wee | 
"Phe King had for ſome time felt himſelf drawing 
gradually to his end, his droply growing daily worſe : 
and having taken care, on December 11, to eſtabliſh 
the noble foundation of Trinity college in Cambridge, 
made his will on the zoth of that month, © leaving 
' the crown to his fon Edward, and his daughters Mary 
and Elizabeth, and their iſſue in their reſpective orders; 
in default of whom to the heirs of his nieces Frances | 
and Eleanor daughters of his ſiſter Mary late Queen 
of France, by Charles Brandon Duke of Suffolk, her 
ſecond huſband, and after them to the next lawful 
heir: ſo that the children of his eldeſt ſiſter Margaret, 
Queen of Scotland, were excluded from their rank 
in the ſucceſſion. © He willed that his own daughters 
ſhould forfeic their right of ſucceſſion, ſhould they | 
marry without the conſent of the Privy Council. In 
the mean time, to each of them he left ten thouſand 
nen * - pounds, | 
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pounds, by way of dower, and three thouſand for 
their ſubſiſtence, until they ſhould be married. The 

ueen was intitled to three thouſand. pounds in plate, 
and one thouſand in money, over and above her join- 
ture. He left ſix hundred pounds a-year in land, to 
the Dean and Chapter of Windſor, for the maintenance 
of thirteen poor knights, and other pious uſes. His 
executors were directed to pay his debts, repair. any 
injuries he might have unknowingly committed, and 
confirm all his grants and promiſes not perfected at 
the time of his deceaſe. Legacies were left to each of 
the executors, and many of his faithful ſervants. \On' 
the third day of January he paſſed a grant of St. 
Bartholomew's hoſpital, with the (cite of the Franciſ- 
can or Grey Friers church, now called Chriſt-church, 
and five hundred marks a year, to the city of London. 


Though Henry believed his malady incurable,” per- 


haps he did not think death ſo very near; and no per- 
ſon would venture to tell him his ſituation, until Sir 
Anthony Denny, out of Chriſtian compaſſion, | ex- 
horted him to take care of his ſoul, as he, in all pro- 
bability, had not many hours of life to enjoy. He 
thanked bim for his charitable candour, owned he had 
been a great ſinner; but expreſſed his confidence in the 
mercies of Chriſt *®. When Denny propoſed a ghoſtly: 
director, he deſired him to ſend for Archbiſhop. Cran- 
mer, who had retired to Croydon, that he might not 
be preſent, nor concerned in the ſcandalous: bill: of 
attainder againſt the Duke of Nosfolk, who had always 
been his enemy. Before he reached the palace, on 
Friday, January 28, Henry was ſpeechleſs, though not 
inſenſible; for, when the Archbiſhop. defired him to 
make ſome ſign of dying in the faith of Chriſt,” he 
ſqueezed his hand with ſeeming fervour, and in a few; 


* Thevet, a friar of the Franciſcan order, which had ſuffered; . 
much for their eſpouſing the cauſe of Queen Catherine, ſays, in his 
Coſmography, that, when Henry was on his death-bed, he proſeſſed 
an hearty ſorrow for the treatment of Anne Boleyn, 


minutes 
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minutes expired, being then in the ſix and 


| aſpect, rather imperious than dignified, He excelled in 
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year of his age. The King's death happening betwern 


tte date of the warrant and the execution, the Duke 


of Norfolk was ſaved by this providential int 

tion ; though there ſeems to have been ſome diſpute 
in the council about His fate, for they concealed” his 
Majeſty's deceaſe for three days ; and then the Lord 


Chancellor declared the parliament diffolved. 


His cha- Henry VIII. before he became corpulent, was 
rar. ' a Prince of a goodly perſonage, and commanding 


all the exerciſes of youth, and poſſeſſed a good under- 


ſtanding, which was not much improved by the nature 
of his education. Inſtead of learning that philoſophy 


which opens the mind, and extends the qualities of the 
heart, he was confined to the ſtudy of gloomy and ſcho- 


:  laſtic diſquifitions, which ſerved tocramp the ideas, and 


pervert the faculties of reaſon, qualifying him for the 
diſputant of a cloifter, rather than the lawgiver of a 


people. In the firſt years of his reign, his pride and 


vanity. ſeemed to domineer over all his other paſſions, 


though from the beginning he was impetuous, head- 


ſtrong and impatient of contradiction and advice; and 
perhaps theſe qualities might contribute to enable him 


to govern a people, who ſeldom obey fo well, as when 
a ſtrict hand is kept over them, and are ſometimes apt 
to deſpiſe mild, andtrample upon weak, Princes. He was 
raſh, arrogant, prodigal, vain-glorious, pedantic, and 


ſuperſtitious. He delighted in pomp and pageantry, 


tte baubles of a weak mind. His paſſions ſoothed by 
Adulation, rejected all reſtraint: and as he was an 


utter ſtranger to the finer feelings of the ſoul, he gra- 


tified them at the expence of juſtice and humanity, 


without remorſe or compunction. He vreſted the ſu- 
premacy from the Biſhop of Rome, partly on conſciey- 
tious motives, and partly for reaſons of ſtate and con- 
venience. He ſuppreſſed the monaſteries, in order «8 
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ſupply his extravagance with their ſpoils but S.. 
5 not have made thoſe acquiſitions ſo eaſily, had 
they not been productiue of advantage to his nobility, 
and agreeable to great part of the natiang. He was 
frequently at war, but the greateſt conqueſt he ob- 
rained was over his own parliament and people. Re- 
ligious diſputes had divided them into two factions. 
As he had it in his power to make either ſcale prepon- 
derate, each courted his favour with the moſt obe- 
quious fubmiſſion, and in trimming the ballance he 


* 


kept them both in ſubjection. In accuſtoming them- 


ſelves to theſe abject compliances, they degenerated 
into ſlaves ; and he from their proſtitution acquired 
the moſt deſporic authority. He became rapacious, 
arbitrary, froward, fretful, and ſo cruel that he ſeemed - 
to take a delight in the blood of his ſubjects. He 
ſeldom betrayed. any ſymptoms of tenderneſs in his 
diſpoſition, and his kindneſs to Cranmer was an in- 
conſiſtency in his character. He ſeemed to live in 
defiance of cenſure, whether eccleſiaſtical or ſecular; 


he died in apprehenſion of futurity ; and was buried 


at Windſor with idle proceſſions, which i in thoſe days 
paſſed for real taſte ane * 
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1 any VI. 888 his father: om beds rene 
n | of England, being then in the tenth year of his 
2ge. He had been educated under the care of Dr. 

- * Richard Cox and Sir John Cheeke; and when his fa- 
| ther mage his exit, was with his ſiſter Elizabeth at 

. - Hertford, from whence he was conducted by his uncle 
Edward Seymour Earl of Herttord, and Sir Thonids 

Brown, to the Tower of London, where he was received 
by the council in a body, and proclaimed King of 


| 
6 it appeared that Edward's majority was fixed at the 
_ "age of fifteen : that fixteen perſons were nominated as 


executors of the will, regents of the kingdom, and 


* tutors to the young King * - and that theſe, or the 
majority of them, were impowered to regulate the 
affairs of the adminiſtration, They likewiſe found 


Y 


oy Theſe were Thomas Cranmer Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 

Lord Chancellor Wriotheſly, Lord St. Jobn Steward of the houſhold, 

Lord Ruſſel keeper of the Privy Seal, the Earl of Hertford Lord 

_—- Chamberlain, John Dudley Viſcount Liſle (in the ſequel Earl of 

f 2 Warwick and Duke of Northumberland) Cuthbert Tonſtal Biſhop of 

| Durham, Sir Anthony Brown Maſter of the Horſe, Sir William Pa- 

get Secretary of State, Sir Edward North Chancellor of the Court of 

Augmentation, Sir Edward Montague Chief Juſtice of the Common 

= —- —_ Pleas, Mr. Bromley one of the twelve Judges, Sir Anthony Denny, 

3 Sir William Herbert Gentleman of the Privy-Chamber, Sir Edward 

Wotton Treaſurer of Calais, and Dr. Wotton Dean of Canterbury 

4H and York. Stephen Gardiner Biſhop of Wincheſter had been in the 
4 „ but his name was wy from the will by Henry's own band. 

—_ | another 
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another council appointed to be aiding and aſſiſting to 
the executors, when called upon for their advice“. 
Henry's will being read in public, the regents and 
counſellors immediately took poſſeſſion of their reſpec- 
tive offices. Then ſome of the members obſerving, 
that it would be troubleſome to the people, and Elpe- 
cially to foreign miniſters, to addreſs themſelves to 
ſixteen different perſons of equal authority, propoſed, 
that one of the number ſhould be choſen as chief and 
preſident, under the title of protector. This propoſal. 
was ſtrongly oppoſed by Sir Thomas Wriotheſley, Lord 
Chancellor, who foreſaw the chöice would fall on the 
Earl of Hertford; with whom he had been long at 
variance, on account bf religion. His objections, 
however, were over- ruled; and Hertford was choſen 
protector of the realm, and governor of the King's 
perſon, on this expreſs cotidition, that he ſhould. do 
nothing without the conſent of the other regents. It 
having been inſinuated that the late King intended to 
make ſome promotions among his courtiers, evidences - 
were examined touching thoſe ihtentions; and, in con- 
ſequence of their depoſitions, there were ſeveral perſons 
enobled, and others advanced to higher titles. Among 
thoſe ſo diſtinguiſned were the Earl of Hertford, pro- 
moted to the title of the Duke of Somerſet, Sir Thomas 
Wriotheſley created Earl of Southampton, and Sir 
Thomas Seymour, the protector's brother, made Baron 
Seymour of Sudley, and appointed Admiral of Epg- 
land. About the ſame time, Somerſet was advanced 
to the offices of Lord Treaſurer and Earl Marſhal, - 
vacant by the condemnation of the Duke of Norfolk, 


\, * The aflifting couneil conſiſted of Henry Fitz-Alan Earl of 
Arundel, William Parr Earl of Efſex | (ſoon after Marquis of Nor- 
thampton) Sir Thomas Cheney Treaſurer, Sir John Gage Comp# 
troller of the Houſhold, Sir Anthony Wingfield Chamberlain, Sit 
William Petre Secretary of State, Sir Richard Rich, Sir Johg Baker, 


Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Thomas Sey mour, Sir Richard Southwell, and 
Zir Edward Peckham. 2 
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The obſequies of Henry. were ſolemnized on February 
13, and on the 20th the young King was crowned ;\ 
on which occaſion Archbiſhop Cranmer admoniſnhed 


his Majeſty, that, as Chriſt's vicar within his on do- 


mions, hg was to take care that God ſhould be truly 
worſhipped, idolatry rooted out, his fubjeRs preſerved 


from ſubjection to the Biſhop of Rome, and images 


removed from, all the churches in his kingdom. At 
this juncture an amneſty was publiſhed, from which 


 howeyer the Duke of Norfolk, Cardinal Pole, Edward 


Courteney, eldeſt ſon of the Marquis of Exeter, ,and 


three others perſons, were excluded. 


The Earl of Southampton, being a man of a fiery, 


ambitious, turbulent diſpoſition, whoſe politics and re- 


ligion were different from thoſe of the protector, this 
laſt reſolved to take the firſt opportunity to expell him 


from the regency. He had granted a commiſſion 
under the great ſeal to certain ſubſtitutes, to hear and 


decide cauſes in chancery, in the ſame manner as if 
himſelf were preſent. This ſtep he had taken of His 
own ſimple authority, without the conſent of the King 
or the other regents. This affair being communicated 
to the council, the judges were ordered to give their 
opinion on the ſubject; and they unanimouſly declared, 


that the Chancellor could not delegate his power to 
any other perſons, without the, conſent of the King 
and regency, otherwiſe he forfeited his office, and be- 


came liable to fine and impriſonment. When this de- 
claration was intimated to him in- full council, he in- 
veighed againſt the Judges, and even reviled the 
council and protector. His behaviour exaſperated the 


members to ſuch a degree, that he was confined to his 
own houſe, and deprived of the great ſeal ; but he was 


afterwards releaſed from confinement, on his giving ſe- 


cCurity for the payment of the fine to which he ſhould 


be adjudged. Having removed this troubleſome op- 
ponent, Somerſet informed his colleagues, that the 
loteign ambaſſadors ſcrupled to treat with him until they 
$654 7 #8 _ knew 
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knew the extent of his power; and deſired that his pro- 
tectorſhip ſhould be eſtabliſhed by patent. They deemed 
the propoſal reaſonable, and joined with him in a getition 
to the King, who, by patent, March 12, conſtituted 
the Duke of Somerſet governor of his perſon,” and 
protector of his realm and ſubjects. He had all the 
tegeney (except the Earl of Southampton) and the 
twelve additional counſellors, aſſigned to him for ad- 
viſers ; but they were tied up from doing any thing 
without his conſent and advice; whereas he was im- 

ered to admit to the privy council any perſon whom 

he might think proper, and in conjunction with any 
number of the counſellors, whom he ſhould chuſe to 
convene, to annul or change whatever they thought 
fit to alter or aboliſh. By this he enlarged his ow] n 
authority, bur entailed the hatred and envy of many 
of the nobility, which he felt ſeverely in the ſequel. 
Henry VIII. had no ſooner given up the ghoſt, 
than-the friends of the reformation congratulated them- 
ſelves on the event. They no longer ſuppreſſed their 
ſentiments on religion ; but maintained their doctrines 
openly in preaching and teaching, even whilſt the laws 
continued againſt them in full force. Indeed, at this 
juncture, they had very little to fear from their ad- 
verſaries. The King himſelf was bred up in the re- 
formed religion, and had already given ſurpriſing proofs 
of genius, capacity, and an amiable diſpoſition, averſe 
to cruelty and perſecution. The protector profeſſed. 
the ſame doctrines, which were eſpouſed by Thomas 
Cranmer and Robert Holgate, primates of Canterbury 
and York, Henry Holbech Biſhop of Lincoln, Tho- 
mas Goodrich of Ely, and William Barlow of St. 
David's, together with Dr. Nicholas Ridley, Hugh 
Latimer late Biſhop of Worceſter, by this time releaſed 
from his priſon (to which he had been ſent ſoon after 
the reſignation of his ſee) and though he declineu the 
reſumption of his epiſcopal character, living ina private 
manner with Cranmer, yet neverthelels aſſiſted very 
| F 2 much 
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much in the work of reformation by his talents in 


preaching ®, * Biſhop Gardiner, perceiying, that, ſince 
the regency, and the people in general, favoured 2 


reformation, his oppoſition would be of very little 
ſervice to Popery, endeavoured to check the progreſs 
of Proteſtant tenets, by repreſenting to the protector, 


that innovations during a minority would produce 


confuſion and diſturbance in the ſtate, and propoſing 


that religious matters ſhould continue as they were at 
the death of the late King, until the reigning Prince 
. ſhould' take the reigns of government into his own 


hands. Very little regard was paid to theſe inſinua- 
tions, although- Gardiner was ſupported by Edmund 


Bonner Biſhop of London, and Cuthbert Tonſtal of 


Durham : - but the chief of the party' was the Princeſs 
Mary, who openly avowed the regulations of her fa- 


ther, and particularly the act of the fix articles. The 


inferior clergy derived their chief ſubſiſtence from the 


| ſacramental fees, and eſpecially by ſinging of maſſes 


for the departed ſouls of the poor, for which they 
received. two-pence a maſs ; and therefore were ene- 
mies.to the reformation and alteration of the church- 
ſervice. Nevertheleſs, the regeney, who had ſupplied 
the Proteſtants of Germany with 30,000 crowns, 
appointed, at Cranmer's inſtance, a general viſitation of 
all the churches in England; of which more fully 
afterwards: "8. "0 

The Duke of Somerſet's next attention was to the 
war with Scotland. Henry had, in his laſt illneſs, laid 
ſtrong injunctions upon his executors to effect, if poſ- 
ſible; the match between his ſon and Mary Queen of 


g that country. The French party prevailing in Scot- 


land, there was but little proſpect of executing what 


he ſo much deſired, in any other way but by force of 


arus ; the protector therefore began to make prepa- 
rations for proſecuting the war with Scotland, while 


® Ste page 13 of this volume. | 
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the French King declared, that he would not abandon 
his old allies in their diſtreſs. At the inſtance of the 


French ambaſſadors, Somerſet conſented to try the 

effect of negociation, before he ſhould commence an 

hoſtilities. To . 3 FI 
The negociation proving fruitleſs, the pro- 

tector entered Scotland, in the ee, x" ef 


September, with an army of fifteen thouſand - 


infantry, and three thouſand © horſe, well appointed, 
provided with a train of artillery, The Scotch, having 
raiſed an army of 30,000 men ; well provided with am- 


munition, arms and ordinance, took poſt near Muſsle- 
burg, within four miles of Edinburgh, in order to attack 


the Engliſh in their march. The famous battle of 
Pinkey or Mufsleburgh enſued, on September 10, when 
the Scotch, having maintained an advantageoul poſt, 
which the Engliſh durſt not attack them in, abandoned 
it, imagining the Engliſh about to retreat, and fearing 
they ſhould eſcape in the night, drew their forces up 
in a line of battle, and advanced to. attack them, 
Their impetuoſity not only ſaved the Engliſh (then 
in want of proviſions) from a dangerous retreat, but 
threw'vicory into the hands of Somerſet, whoſe troops 
made a moſt horrible carnage among the Scotch, with 
inconſiderable loſs to them! 


conſternation which filled Scotland immediately after 
this battle, and from improving the other advantages of 


his ſucceſs, by the intrigues of his brother in England, 


Having plundered and burned Leith, and all the 


neighbouring villages on the ſea- ſide, made an unſuc- 


ceſsful attempt on the caſtle of Edinburgh, and for- 
tified Inchcolm, in the Firth of Forth, with Broughty 
caſtle near the mouth of the Tay, he returned to Eng- 
land, where he was rewarded by the King with lands 
to the value of five hundred pounds a-year. | 


The Duke of Somerſet acquired great popularity 


by this proſperous expedition; but at the ſame time 
* attracted 


elves. The Duke of So- 
merſet was prevented from availing himſelf of the 


* 
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attracted the envy of ſeveral noblemen: nor did he 
| ſecm to bear his fortune with moderation. Thomas, 
ere, Lord Sudley, High Admiral, a man ef 
againſt ib Uncommon. talents, but proud, turbulent 
 proteor by and untractable, was in the number of 
5% brother. thoſe who envied the proſperity of the pro- 
tector. He beheld; with diſcontent, che diſtinction 
which King Henry made between him and his elder 
brother, with whom he thought himſelf equally inti- 
titled to a ſhare in the adminiſtration. Sudley-had ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the Princeſs Elizabeth on the ſcore 
of marriage; but not ſucceeding in that purſuit, he in- 
ſinuated himſelf into the affection of the Queen Dowa- 
ger, Catherine Parr, who gave him her hand in pri- 
vate, immediately after the death of Henry. He 
foung means to obtain from the King a letter, ex- 
preſſing his deſire that ſuch a match ſhould be effected, 
and then he publiſhed his marriage in open defiance 


of the protector. He made a party among the nobi- 


lity, who, as they hated his brother, fomented his am- 
bition. And young Edward going frequently to his 
houſe, to ſee his ſtep mother, he ingratiated himſelf 
with his ſovereign, by an affected aff ability, officiouſ- 
neſs, and complaiſance, and ſupplying him with money, 
without the knowledge of his governor. While the 
protector was in Scotland, he redoubled all his art 
and inſinuation, and obtained, from the King, a new 
| rc tor admiral, with an additional appointment. 
efore Somerſet arrived, he had engaged in his party 
ſome privy counſellors, ſeveral noblemen of diſtinction, 
and a,great number of the members of the lower houſe 
of parliament. He prevailed on the King to write a 
letter ro the two houſes of parliament, defiring the Ad- 
miral night be appointed his governor ; but, before this 
was delivered, the council, being appriſed of his de- 
ſign, ſent to aſſure him if he did not defiſt, they would 
deprive him of his office, ſend him to the Tower, and 
proſecute him on the laſt act of parliament, 3 
| | | made 
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made it high treaſon to attempt diſturbing the order 
of government. Being intimidated at this, he hum- 
bled himſelf before the council, and was ſeemingly 
reconciled to the protector. — | 
During Somerſet's abſence, the perſons appointed 
to viſit the churches, had performed their taſk without 
oppoſition, except from Gardiner Biſhop of Wincheſter, 


and Bonner ' Biſhop of London, who refuſed to obey, - 


the order of council, and were therefore committed to 
priſon. The Lord Rich was created Chancellor; and 
the parliament, meeting on November 4, manifeſted the 
greateſt attachment to the protector. They repealed all 
the acts touching high treaſon, which had paſſed ſince 
the reign of Edward III. all acts of felony ſpecified ſince 
the rupture with the Pope; the ſtatute which veſted the 
King's proclamation with the power of an act of parlia- 
ment; two acts paſſed, againſt the Lollards; and the 
famous ſtatute of the fix articles, The King's ſupremacy 
was confirmed, anew z and the pains of treaſon were 
decreed againſt thoſe heirs of the crown mentioned, in 
Henry's will, who ſhould attempt to diſturb the order 
of ſucceſſion. The benefit of clergy, and the privi- 
leges of ſanctuary, were reſtored ; from. theſe however, 
aſſaſſins, and four ſort of thieves, were excluded. Pri- 
vate maſſes were prohibited, and the. people permitted 
to receive the communion in both ſpecies. "The Kip 

was impowered to fill vacant biſhoprics, ſo that ſham 
elections were entirely aboliſhed. The cognizance of 
matrimonial or teſtamentary cauſes was transferred from 
eccleſiaſtical courts, to thoſe of the regal jurildiction 
and they paſſ.d a law, enacting, that af any common 
perſon ſhould refrain from working, or at leaſt from 
offering to work, for the ſpace of three days, he ſhould 
be branded in the face with a red hot iron, and be- 
come the ſlave of the informer, This rigorous decree 
was levelled againſt the monks, who, ſince the diſſolu- 
tian of the monaſteries, inſtead of working for their 
livelihood, ſtrolled from family to family, and endea- 
youred to breed diſt urbance in the ſtate. Finally, they 
l F..4=: granted 
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I to Edward all the foundations for Face 
hapels, and colleges, of which Henry had not 
ready taken poſſeſſi This act met with great os 
poſition from ſeveral ela. and from Cranmer in 
particular. He hoped to find ſome opportunity of 
converting thoſe benefactions to religious purpoſes z 
whereas, by being in the hands of the King, the church 


would be deprived of them for eber. But he was not 


able to carry his point. The nobility thirſted after 
the effects of the church, and theſe they eaſily obtained 


from the court: and the executors of Henry 8 will 


wanted money to pay his debts and legacies. The 


ſemon was concluded with an act of amneſty, from 
which the priſoners in the Tower were excluded; but 
as Gardiner had been confined in the Fleet, he enjoyed 


the benefit of the ſtatute. 
We have already taken notice of the ſtate of the twa 


kay who favoured and oppoſed a reformation of 
th 


oſe innovations in doctrine, and ſuperſtitions in prac- 


. tice, which the Popes, the monks, or ſchoolmen, had 
introduced in the days of ignorance: but the friends 


of proteſtantiſm lay under lome diſadvantages by rea- 
fon of Edward's minority, and a ſtrong party in op- 


oſition to their deſigns: and as we have given a 


detail of the moſt remarkable civil tranſactions, we 
ſhall now proceed to give an account of the ſteps 


taken, as well before as in the convocation, for re- 


moving of the cauſes of complaint. It was probably 
with'a.view to pave the way for this work, that Cran- 
met had taken out, on February 7, a royal commiſſion, 
impowering him to exerciſe, during the King's  plea- 


+ ſure, all manner of coercive juriſdiction in all cauſes 
cognizable by ſpiritual courts and eccleſiaſtical perſons, 


over and above the 8 committed in the ſcriptures 
by divine authority; It hath always been a maxim in 


the law of Englal that all coaQtive juriſdiction is 
derived from the crown.;' no court. can be held, no 
cath eier, but | in 1 of the royal authority; 

an 
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und when Robert Groſthead (alias Grouthead) Biſhop 
of Lincoln from 1235 to 4254, in his zeal for reform- - 
ing the lives and manners of perſons that lay under an 
evil fame, firſt offered to introduce the oath e officio, 
for diſcovery of ſecret lewdneſs that gave. no ſcandal, 
it occaſionęed a complaint of parliament, and, had it 
not heen for his extraordinary merit, and known inte- 
grity, would have been ſeyergly puniſhed. Bracton, 
an eminent Engliſh lawyer, who flouriſhed in the 13th 
century, and wroje a book de conſuctudinibus Anglie, 
ſaith, “ That matters relating to juriſdiction, - peace, 
and juſtice, LE to nong but the crown and dig- 
' nity royal, nor can they be ſeparated from the crown, 
nor be poſſeſſed by any private perſon.” Cauſes of 
reſtaments, . matrimony, adultery, and. illegitimacy, 
being ſubjected by William the Conqueror to the cog- 
nizance of eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual perſpns, were for 
that reaſon commonly called eccleſiaſtica] cauſes, and 
the courts, wherein they were tried; denominated ſpi- 
ritual: but thoſe judicatures were erected by the civil 
power, and the exerciſe of their juriſdiction. became 
difficult after the paſſing of ſome acts in the late reign, 
for eſtabliſhing the King's ſupremacy, and aboliſhing 
all eccleſiaſtical laws, repugnant either to the Jaws of 
the land, or the royal prerogative. 1 two com: 
miſſioners had been appointed to reviſe thoſe laws; but 
they had made no report; and it was ſtill uncertain 
what particular canons or copſtitutions might be 
deemed by common lawyers ta come under that cha- 
racter. Cranmer and all the Biſhops at that time had 
been put into poſſeſſion of their ſees, in conſequence 
of the Pope's bulls: and occaſion might thence have 
peen taken to ſuggeſt, that they exerciſed their ordi- 
nary juriſdiction, as Wolſey had done his legatine, in 
virtue of the papal authority, which would ſubject 
them to a premunire. This had rendered it neceſſary 
for them in point of prudence to take out commiſſions 
from Henry for exerciſing their juriſdiction, in ſubot- 
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8 The Hiſtory of Religion 
dination to his authority, and for as long as he thought 
proper. Cranmer, either out of an abundant caution, 
or to ſet an example for making other Prelates depen- 
dant on the King and Council, thought fit, upon the 
expiration of that commiſſion which he had received 


Bonner,” and the reſt of the Biſhops, took out the like 
commiſhons, for 'exgeifing their juriſdiction during 
the King's pleaſure: but, whatever alarm ſeized them 
at firſt, the Biſhops ſoon got over their fears, and fuch 
commiſſions were reputed needleſs ; Ridley not having 
any when ome to the ſee of London, and none 
being ever iſſued afterwards. | 
The advocates for Popery could not complain of the 
vifitation of the churches being an inno- 
Arial vation, as it agreed with the late King's 
fitation-of the jn junctions, which had been publiſhed, 
$597 - chough-rior dul d, in hi 
England, g uly execured, in his time; 
| and the people were more ready to 
receive it, as they had 4 1 ome knowledge of it be- 
fore. Cranmer, and his friends, obtained letters- 
or from the regency for a viſitation over Eng- 
and, during which all Biſhops © were prohibited 
from 1 in any e but their own cathe- 
drals, and other eccleſiaſtics were reſtricted to 
their reſpective churches, unleſs provided with the 
King's ſpecial licence. The kingdom was divided into 
fix Ea diſtricts or circuits; and the number of 
viſitors, for each, conſiſted of two gentlemen, a civilian, 
a divine, and a "iſter.” They were armed, as well 
with powers for enquiring into all eccleſiaſtical matters, 
as with injunctions which all perſons were required to 
obſerve. Theſe enjoined the clergy to take care, that 
the laws againſt the papacy, and for aſſerting the royal 
ſupremacy, were duly obſerved; and to teach their 
congr gitions, at leaſt four times a year, that the firſt 
had been juſtly aboliſhed, as a mere ufurpation, and 
the latter a rightful power, which it was their duty to 
| Oobey. 
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from Henry, to take ont a new one from Edward. 
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\ 1 
obey. They were to perſuade the people from pil- 
grimages, worſhip of images, and other ſuperſtitious 
practices ; to take down and deſtroy ſuch images as 
had been ſo abuſed; and to ſuffer no mote wax candles 


rolls of wax, paintings, and other monuments of ido- 


the walls and windows of churches : and a pulpit was 
to be erected in every church for preaching . Upon 
every hol day, when there was no ſermon, the Lord's 
prayer, they creed, and the ten commandments, were 
to be recſed out of the pulpit to the pariſhioners ; and 


mined, whether they could repeat them before they 
were admitted to the ſacrament, The epiſtle and goſ- 
pel, at high maſs, were to be read in Engliſh; and, 
on every Sunday and holiday, a chapter of the New 


the Old at evening, ſervice, in Engliſh. All proceſſions 
in the church and church-yard, were forbidden; and 
the litany, which uſed ro be ſung in them, was for the 
future to be ſaid or ſung in the choir, in Engliſh. A 
regiſter was to be carefully kept in every pariſh,. for 


to preach any, where, beſides in his own church, with- 
out a ſpecial licence. In churches, where they had 


provided in three months; and, before a year expired, 
Eraſmus's Paraphraſe of the four Goſpels, and the 
Acts of the Apoſtles, lately tranſlated into Engliſh, was 
likewiſe to be provided, and placed in every church for 
people to read therein, Every clergyman, under the 


There was a form of Sidding- prayer enjoined by the viſitors, to 
be uſed by all preachers. The latter part of it run thus: You are 
to pray for all them that be departed out of this world in the faith of 
Chriſt, that they with us, and we with them, at the day of judge- 
meut, may reſt both in body and ſoul with Abraham, Iſaac, and 
Jacob, in the Kingdom of heaven.” | 


degree 


or tapers to be burnt before any image. All ſhrines, 


Teſtament was to be read in the morning, and one of 


marriages, chriſtenings, and burials : and no body was 


not an Engliſh Bible of the larger ſize, one was to be 


latry, and feigned miracles, were to be removed out of 


all that came to confeſſion in Lent, were to be exa- - 
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the ſcriptures. The wes dh particularly charge 
to ſee theſe injunctions obſer: 
_ talents wherever they paſſed, in teaching people thi 


true principles of religion, and diſſuading them fron 


not ſet out till Auguſt; and the injunctions were eve 


In ſome places, as at Portſmouth, and in London, a 
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degree of Batchelor of Divinity, was alſo obliged t 
procure a copy of the ſame paraphraſe for his'own uſe 
and Biſhops were, by themſelves or their officers, t 
examine what Proficiency they made in the ſtudy « 


| ed in their dioceſes ; an 
to ſer forth nothing contrary to the doctrine containk 
in the homilies, publiſhed by authority. 
©. Theſe bomilies fad been approved in the convo 
cation, A. D. 1542: and the viſitors carried wit! 
them Or thereof, which were delivered to the mi 
niſters of ' pariſhes, for the inſtruction of their congte 
ations *. Some learned and eminent preachers attend 
ed them likewiſe in their viſitations ; and exerted the 


praying to ſaints, adoring images, the uſe of beads 
candles, aſhes, palms, proceſſions, and prayers in un 
Known langnages: It was at firſt propoſed, that thel 
viſitations ſhould be made in May; but the viſitors di 


where pretty well received, and generally obſerved 


St. Martin's in Ironmongers-lane, the zeal of certail 
perſons was too warm to wait a reformation from the vi 
fitors, and, without any directions, they demeliſhed thi 
images and pictures of ſaints that were in the churches 
and, to ſet an example to the reſt of the kingdom, the 


The generality of the common people had eſteemed the prick 
as mountebanks, who had charms or ſecrets for the ſalvation of ſou! 
and therefore thought nothing was further neceſſary than to commi 
implicitly, their ſpiritual concerns to the {kill of ſuch emperic 
Others were taught to believe, that, if they magnified Chriſt, anl 
depended wholly upon his mercies and interceflion, they ſhould bf 
ſaved, even though they led the moſt profligate lives. Theſe errog 
were corrected by the homilies, which aſcribed the ſalvation of mar: 

ind to the death and ſufferings of Chriſt ; but declared there was nl 
ſalvation through Chriſt, but to ſuch as truly repented, and lived a 
cording to the rules preſcribed in the goſpel. | 
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compline (a part of the evening ſervice) had been ſung 
zn the Eafter Monday, in the Engliſh tongue, in the 
King's chapel. Cranmer publiſhed. a catechiſm for 
the inſtruction of young people and children, which 
was afterwards approved in convocation; the book 
De vera differentia inter regiam poteſtatem et eccl:fiaſticam, 
tranſlated into Engliſh by Henry Lord Stafford, ſon of 
the laſt Duke of Buckingham, and Herman ||, Arch- 
biſhop of Cologne's book, againit the corruptions of 
Popery, tranſlated by another hand, were printed, 
with other treatiſes againſt ſolitary maſſes, and other 
Romiſh novelties, to prepare the nation for the altera- 
tions propoſed to be made in parliament. Figs 

There appeared at the ſame time ſeveral books writ- 
ten by the partizans of Papacy z ſome of them by Gar- 
diner Biſhop of Wincheſter ; all exclaiming againſt the 
Engliſh tranſlation of the ſcriptures, which they did 
not think proper to be communicated to the people, for 
fear of promoting diſſenſions in religion; though they 
oppoſed, with vehemence, the removing of images, 
which had been notoriouſly abuſed to the practice of 
idolatry. The ſchool diſtinction between 
material and formal 'idolatry, and the 1 
pretences that the worſhip, though direct - Ness, gran 
ed immediately towards the image, doth *"curches. 
not terminate there, but in the perſon re- 


preſented, or in Chriſt himſelf, ſeem deſigned to tre- 


Chriſtians : and in -places where images are retained, 
conſtant experence ſhews how impracticable it is, by 
any inſtructions, to reſtrain the ignorant people from 
falling into groſs idolatry. The apologiſts for the 

hriſtian religion, and the works of the fathers, of the 


ficſt four hundred years of the goſpel, afford irrefra- 


He was Archbiſhop and Elector of Cologne from 1515 to 1546. 
when he was depoſed for embracing the Proteſtant religion, and died 


in 1552. * 
| gable 
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pan people into a practice abhorred by the primitive 
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gable proofs of the deteſtation, they univerſally had, 
of all images and pictures uſed in religious worſhip. 


They would ſuffer none in their churches; and the 
zeal of St. Epiphanius, who flouriſhed at the latter end 


of the fourth century, in tearing and deſtroying the 


picture (probably of ſome ſaint) painted on a weil, 


which he chanced to ſee in his travels, js the more re- 
markable, becauſe it was in a church where he had 


no juriſdiction, that he ſhewed this inſtance of his in- 


dignation. The plea of the worſhip's being directed, 
not ſo much to the image or picture, as to the inviſible 
Being they were deſigned to repreſent, did not then 
ſerve for a juſt excuſe. Aaron and the Iſraelites con- 
ſidered the golden calf only as a ſymbolical repreſenta- 
tion of the true God, who brought them out of the 
land of Egypt; and the feaſt, which they celebrated in 


its honour, was proclaimed by Aaron as a feaſt to the 


Lord, to Jehovah, the appropriate name of the true 
God : and yet they were guilty of idolatry, If the 
common people, who are much alike in all countries 


and ages, among the Heathen were ſo ſtupid as to ter- 
minate their worſhip in an image, their philoſophers 


did not renounce their reaſon ſo far as to miſtake the 
idol fora Deity. They almoſt univerſally believed one 
ſupreme, infinite, eternal mind, that gave being to the 


world, and all things therein; but as he was inviſible 
and incomprehenſible, they thought they might wor- 


ſhip him in his viſible effects, and by corporeal repre- 
ſentations; hut to him was their worſhip ultimately 
directed. Any perſon, acquainted with the mytho- 
logy of the ancients, knows this to he the caſe; and it 
appears from the writings of Origen, Arnobius, and 


Euſebius, againſt them, that theſe were their real ſen- 


timents, and that they made this apology for themſelves, 


though it did not fave them from the guilt of idola- 


try. 5 
The injunctions were readily received by all the 
Biſhops, except Gardiner Biſhop of Wincheſter, and 

| Bonner 
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Bonner Biſhop of London, as before- mentioned. Gardi- 
ner, being called before the council, affir med, that the 
homilies contained manifedcontradictions, and excluded 
charity from Juſtification. He offered to diſpute upon 
this ſubject, at Oxford, againſt any opponent ſoever ; and 
he exclaimed againſt the paraphraſe of Eraſmus, which 
he ſaid was bad enough in the original, but much 
worſe in the tranſlation. Notwithitanding all his ar- 
guments, he was fent to the Fleer, from whence he 
ſent a letter, in vindication of himfelf, to the Protec- 
tor upon his return from Scotland; and the Princeſs 
Mary alſo wrote to that Nobleman in the Prelate's be- 
half: but Somerſet paid very little regard to their re- 
monſtrances, and Gardiner remained in priſon till the 
cloſe of the ſeſſion of parliament, when he obtained his 
liberty by the act of indemnity before mentioned. Bon- 
ner being ſummoned before the viſitors in the cathe- 
dral of St. Paul, on October 1, and having à copy 
of the injunctions delivered to him, with the homilies 
publiſhed by authority, received them indeed, but 
with a proteſtation, That he would obferve them if 
they were not contrary to the law of God and the 
ſtatutes and ordinances of the church.“ He deſired 
this proteſt might be enrolled among the acts of rhe 
court: but ſoon after, upon better conſidering his 
duty of obedience, and the evil example that might 
thence enſue to others, it appeared to him neither rea- 
ſonable nor confiſtent with the duty of a ſubje&; and 
therefore he revoked his proteſt, deſiring the Lords of 
the council, that his revocation thereof might likewiſe 
be put in the ſame records of the viſitation, for à per- 
petual memory of the truth, and that they would me- 
diate with his Majeſty for the pardon of his unadviſed 
action.” This humble ſubmiſſion and tetractation had, 
ſuch an effect upon the Lords, that, though they 
thought it neceſſary, for a terror to others, and for 
afterting their ou authority, to ſhew their reſentment 
at the inſinuations couched in the proteſt, to the pre- 
judice 
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judice of the injunctions, and the exaltation of the ec 
cleſiaſtical canons and conſtitutions above the royal 
authority, to ſend him, on September 11, to the 
Fleet, they ſoon ſet him at liberty, and he fat in 
the next parliament and convocation. He joined not 
only with the chapter of St. Paul's, in cauſing the in- 
junctions to be obſeryed in that cathedral, where the 
litany was now ſung, and the epiſtle and goſpel read, 
in Engliſh, and all the images (that of Chriſt being 
called the Rood) taken down; but alſo with Bellaſſere, 
| Archdeacon of Colcheſter, and Gilbert Bourn (after- 
; wards Biſhop of Bath, but then) Archdeacon of Lon- 
don and Eſſex, who were both very zealous and offi- 
cious in the work, in making the like reform in all 
the churthes of London and the reſt of his. dioceſe, 
This was done with ſo much diligence, that, before the 
end of November, all images were removed thence, 
1850 divine ſervice performed according to the injunc- 
tions. ang, Fob ewe 2 
The convocation having met on November 3, the 
dap after the meeting of the parliament, 
Proceedings Archbiſhop Cranmer, in a ſpeech, exhort- 
3 ee, ed the clergy to an aſſiduity in ſtudying the 
ion, or at its . 
inflance. ſcriptures: and preſſed them to. conſider 
ſeriouſly, what things. were in the church 
that needed reformation ; in order to throw out all the 
Romfh traſh and novelties, which had not yet been 
removed. Some of them, on this occafion, intimating 
to him, that ſo long as the ſtatute of the fix articles 
ſtood in force, it was not ſafe to deliver their opinions, 
he repreſented it to the council, which cauſed that 
ſtatute's being repealed, as before related: but. the re- 
peal provided. That all who denied the King's ſupre- 
miacy, or aſſerted the Pope's, in words, ſhould, for 
the firſt offente, forfeit their goods and chattels, and 
be impriſoned during the King's pleaſure; for the ſe- 
cond, incur the pains of a premunire; -and for the 
third, be attainted of high treaſon, . 
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Dt. John Taylor, Dean of Lincoln, had been una- 
nitnouſly choſen Prolocutor of the lower houſe, in the 
firſt ſeſſion of this convocation; and, being preſented 
in the ſecond, was approved by the Archbiſhop; to 
whom he was, in the third ſeſſion, deputed by the 
houſe to carry certain petitions. One of theſe prayed 
that the clergy might be adjoined to the houſe of Com- 
mons, and have a ſeat there according to ancient cuſ- 
tom &; andanother deſired, that the rigour of the ſtatute 
for their paying irſt fruits might be moderated in ſome 
meaſure “; but received, fo far as appears, no anſwer. 
In a third peticion they deſired eccleſiaſtical laws might 
be eſtabliſhed, purſuant to a ſtatute, in the late reign ||, 
for appointing commiſſioners to review them, that ec- 
cleſiaſtical judges might proceed in the execution there- 
of without danger. This produced, afterwards, a 
commiſſion directed to eight perſons +, and empower- 
ing them to call in others to their aſſiſtance, and pre- 
pare a body of canons, agreeable to the word of God, 
and not claſhing with the laws of the land. The effect 
of their labours was -publiſhed in a book, intitled, 
Reformatio legum ecrleiaſticarum : but the King's death 
hindered it, or any other reform, from being eſtabliſhed. 
The fourth petition was, that the Biſhops and other 
divines, who had, by an order of convocation in the 
late reign, been appointed to examine and reform the 


1 4 
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{ Ins on, . met on January 22, 1397, 20 Richard II. 
one Haxey, a clergyman, brought a bill into the houſe of Commons, 
ſor reſtraining the extravagance of the King's houſhold, and thereby 
ſo much incurred his Majeſty's diſpleaſure, that he was tried and 
condemned as a traitor, notwithſtanding of the houſe's having explained 
their proceedings in that affair to be with no view to abridge the 


royal prerogative: hat the life ofthe reverend commoner was {pai 


at the interceſſion of the Biſhops. - | 
See page 421 of vol. ii. of this work. | 
[| See page 415 of vol. ii. of this work. | 
Theſe were, Archbiſhop Cranmer, Thomas Goodrich Biſhop | 
of Ely, two divines, viz. Dr. Cox and Peter Martyr, two doctors of 
laws,” W. May and Rowland Taylor, and two common lawyers. 
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offices of divine ſervice, might lay what they had dofis 
before the lower houſe for their conſideration: but the 
committee ſeem not to have put the. leaſt hand to the 
Work, though they ſoon after, in their fittings/ at 
WMindſor, finiſhed the new communion- ſervice. The 
reaſon why it was not already finiſhed, and was there- 
fore referred to them again, ſeems to have been owing 
a to their deſire of being firſt expreſsly authoriſed, by the 
i convocation, to make two very important alterations 
| in the old ſervice. Theſe related to ſolitary maſſes, 
[ and the denial of the cup to the laity. y.. 
F The convocation; taking theſe points into conſide - 
1 .*,. ration, in their fourth, fifth, and ſixth 
8 CO ſeſlions, ordained, That the euchariſt 
[  eflablified, ought to be received by all Chriſtians in 
þ 3 both kinds.“ This ordinance ſeems. to 
18 have been ſigned in the firſt of theſe, ſeſſions by the 
wo Biſhops, for in the fifth it was brought by the Prolo- 
3 cutor from the upper to the lower houſe, and was ſign- 
= ed that day by ſeveral of the members, though the reſt 
| of the members, ſixty-four in all, did not ſubſcribe it 
| till the next day, which made the ſixth. ſeſſion, When 
' they expreſſed their approbation thereof, nullo reda- 
| 
| 
| 


mante. So perfect an unanimity, at a, time when the 
minds of men were agitated by continual diſputes, 
would appear very ſurpriſing, were it not for the clear- 
neſs of a maxim, upon which their deciſion ſeems to 
have been founded; and which inſtructs us, that in 
actions, the benefits whereof ariſe, not from the na- 
ture of the act, but purely from its inſtitution, we are 
religiouſly to ſtick cloſe to that inſtitution.” Whilſt we 

do ſo, we are ſafe, and may abſolutely depend on the 

_ promiſed bleſſings: but, if we deviate from it, all the 


| It conſiſted of the Primates of Canterbury and York, Bonner 
3 Biſhop of London, Ridley of Rochefter, Aldrich of Carliſle, with 
| the Doctors George Day, Thomas Robertſon, John Redmain, Ed- 
ward Leighton, Simon Matthew, W. Treſham, Richard Coſin, 
Owen Oglethorpe, Edgeworth, and Thirlby. . rd 
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wit of man cannot invent a ſufficient reaſon to convince 
a rational perſon, that we can be intitled to the bene- 
firs annexed to the inſtitured action. The quirks of 
ſcho>Imen, and human reaſonings, are of no more 
weight in ſuch a caſe, than thoſe of Naaman, the Sy- 
tian, who, thinking the rivers of Damaſcus better than 
all the waters of Iſrael, imagined, very erroneouſly, 
that, if he waſhed in Abana or Pharpar, he might be 
as effectually cured of his leproſy, as by waſhing him- 
ſelf in Jordan +. After the convocation had made the 
above ordinance, an act of parliament paſſed (as events 
taken notice of) enjoining communion in both ſpec 
of bread and wing} and aboliſhing ſolitary meſſes 
This ſtatute was "oppoſed, in the houſe of Lords, by 
Edmund Bonner Nin of London, William Rugg of 
Norwich, John Ski of Hereford; John Bell of Wor- 
ceſter; and Geor 2 of Chicheſter. ; 
On December 16, the eighth > of the convo- 
cation, ' a point of diſcipline, that had 


been ſometime in debate, was determined: — 5 55 
it related to the celibacy of the clergy. It of the clerg j. 


is evident from ſcripture, that, under the 
Moſaic law, the Jewiſh prieſts were married, their of- 
fice deſcending by inheritance ; and that, under the 
goſpel ceconomy, St. Peter was a married man, as 
lome other apoſtles alſo were, all of them enjoying 
that liberty. It was indeed a qualification required in 
a Biſhop; that he ſhould be the huſband” of but one 
wife; yet this very reſtraint ſnews, that martiage was 
not forbidden to the inferior orders of the clergy; 
when it was allowed in thoſe who were advanced to 
the higheſt eccleſiaſtical dignity. , An affectation of 
more than ordinary purity and auſterity beginning to 
prevail, a motion was made, in the cquncil of Nice, 
A. D. 325, for a law to prohibit the marriage of the 
clergy. The motion was rejected, chiefly 4 the ec - 
+ 2 Kings, chap. v. 33 
8 2 eccleſſaſtieal 
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offices of divine ſervice, might lay what they had dofie 
before the lower houſe for their conſideration : but the 

committee ſeem not to have put the leaſt hand to the 
work, though they ſoon after, in their ſittings at 
Windſor, finiſhed the new communion-ſervice, The 
reaſon why it was not already finiſhed, and was there- 
fore referred to them again, ſeems to have been owing 
to their deſire of being felt expreſsly authoriſed, by the 
convocation, to make two very important alterations 
in the old ſervice. Theſe related to ſolitary maſſes, 
and the denial of the cup to the laity. tig: 
The convocation, taking theſe points into conſide- 
. ration, in their fourth, fifth, and ſixth 
Communion ſeſlions, ordained, * That the euchariſt 
Atablifted. ought to be received by all Chriſtians in 
© beth kinds.“ This ordinance ſeems to 

have been ſigned in the firſt of theſe ſeſſions by the 
Biſhops, for in the fifth it was brought by the Prolo- 
cutor from the upper to the lower houſe, and was fign- 
ed that day by ſeveral of the members, though the reſt 
of the members, ſixty-four in all, did not ſubſcribe it 
till the next day, which made the. ſixth ſeſſion, when 
they expreſſed their approbation thereof, nullo recla- 
mante. So perfect an unanimity, at a time when the 
minds of men were agitated by continual diſputes, 
would appear very ſurpriſing, were it not for the clear- 
neſs of a maxim, upon which their deciſion ſeems to 
have been founded, and which inſtructs us, that in 
actions, the benefits whereof ariſe, not from the na- 
ture of the act, but purely from its inſtitution, we are 
religiouſly to ſtick clofe to that inſtitution.” Whilſt we 
do ſo, we are ſafe, and may abſolutely depend on the 
promiſed bleſſings : but, it we deviate from it, all the 


It conſiſted of the Primates of Canterbury and York, Bonner 
Biſhop of London, Ridley of Rochefter, Aldrich of Carliſle, with 
the Doctors George Day, Thomas Robertſon, John Redmain, Ed- 
ward Leighton, Simon Matthew, W. Treſham, Richard Coſin, 
Owen Oglethorpe, Edgeworth, and Thirlby. . . 

; wit 
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Sit of man cannot invent a ſufficient reaſon to convince 
a rational perſon, that we can be intitled to the bene- 
firs annexed to the inſtitured action. The quirks of 
ſcho>Imen, and human reaſonings, are of no more 
weight in ſuch a caſe, than thoſe of Naaman, the Sy- 
rian, who, thinking the rivers of Damaſcus better than 
all the waters of Iſrael, imagined, very erroneouſly; 
that, if he waſhed in Abana or Pharpar, he might be 
as effectually cured of his leproſy, as by waſhing him- 
ſelf. in Jordan +. After the convocation had made the 
above ordinance, an act of parliament paſſed (as before - 
taken notice of) enjoining communion in both ſpecies 
of bread and wine and aboliſhing ſolitary maſſes: 
This ſtature was "oppoſed, in the houſe of Lords, by 
Edmund Bonner 5 of London, William Rugg of 
Norwich, John Skip of Hereford; John Bell of Wor- 
ceſter, and George Day of Chicheſter. _ 

On December 16, the eighth ſeſſion of the convo- 
cation, a point of diſcipline, that had 
been ſometime in debate, was determined : were: ions 
it related to the celibacy of the clergy. It tes 
is evident from ſcripture, that, under the 
Moſaic law, the Jewiſh prieſts were married, their of- 
fice deſcending by inheritance ; and that, under the 
goſpel ceconomy, St. Peter was a married man, as 
ſome other apoſtles alſo were, all of them enjoying 
that liberty. It was indeed a qualification required in 
a Biſhop; that he ſhould be the huſband” of but one 
wife ; yet this very reſtraint ſhews, that martiage was 
not forbidden to the inferior orders of the clergy; 
when it was allowed in thoſe who wete advanced to 
the higheſt eccleſiaſtical dignity. , An affectation of 
more than ordinaty purity and auſterity beginning to 
prevail, a motion was made, in the cquncil of Nice, 
A. D. 325, for a law to prohibit the marriage of the 
clergy. The motion was rejected, chiefly (as the ee-- 
+ 2 Kiogs, chap. Ve COLO 
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cleſiaſtical hiſtorians'relate) upon the arguments alledged 
againſt it by Paphnutius; who, though himſelf un- 


married. oppoſed it vehemently, and ſhewed the un- 


reaſonableneſs of ſuch a prohibition. St. Gregory Na- 
zianzen's father was a Biſhop, and begat him after his 
conſecration. St. Jerome obſerves, that, in his time, 
the married Biſnops were numberleſs; and ſome of the 
Biſhops of Rome, even after the time of Leo the Great, 
who died A. D. 461, were the ſons of married prieſts. 
Canons were indeed made, in ſeveral churches, re- 
{training the clergy from marrying, after they had been 
ordained: but they do not ſeem to have been received 
in England ; where even ſuch as lived in mona- 
ſteries and collegiate ſocieties, had their wives and fa- 
milies with them, till the conqueſt, except in a few 
convents, reformed upon Dunſtan's plan by King 
Edgar. After the conqueſt, Archbiſhop Lanfranc 
impoſed celihacy upon the Prebendaries of cathedral 
and collegiate churches; but allowed the parochial 
clergy, living in towns and villages, the uſe of mar- 
riage already contracted. John de Crema, the Pope's: 
Legate, got a canon paſſed in the ſynod, in 1125, for 
turning all the married clergy out of their benefices : 
but it never took place in Wales, and was very little 
obſerved in England. The compoſitions made with 
Henry I. and the protection he gave the married clergy, 
hindered the canon from being at firſt put in execu- 


tion: and the Biſhops, ſeeing it could not be. done 


without a ſtrong oppoſition, and great diſturbances, 
choſe to grant chem licences for marrying ſecretly, 
and connived at their keeping wives in their houſes, 
under the ſtile of concubines, as was the caſe of other 


weſtern churches. Some conſtitutions were indeed 


made againſt ſuch clandeſtine marriages, but it was 

only for ſhew; they were ſeldom or never executed: 

* ſome Biſhops 7, as well as others of the clergy, con- 
* tinued 


1 The late famous M. Boſſuet, Biſhop of Meaux in France, wt E 
taine 
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\ tinued to live ſecretly with their wives till the time of 
the reformation. When the act paſſed, in the 25th of 
Henry VIII. empowering the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury to grant licences, diſpenſations, and faculties, 
in matters not contraty to the holy ſcriptures, and the 
laws of God, and declaring all ſuch licence, &c. ſhould 
ſtand in full force and authority,” without being liable 
to any future repeal; ſeveral prieſts obtained diſpenſa- 
tions of marriage, ſome of them corroborated by the 


King's great ſeal, others only by the Archbiſhop. 


Henry being informed, by ſome of the Popiſh party, 
that many prieſts, as well regular as ſecular, had been 
married without aWhoricy, did, at their inſtigation, 
publiſh, in the 30 ff year of his reign, a proclamation, 
forbidding that practice for the future, but not diſſol- 
ving the marriages already contracted. Theſe were, 
however, diſſolved in the next year, by the ſtatute of 
the ſix articles, and many ſo married were divorced : 
but a good number till retained their wives, and, 
though the King was told of it from time to time, he 
willingly tolerated ſuch as kept their marriages ſecret. 
As for thoſe, that were openly known to be married, 
he did not ſeparate them from their wives, but ordered 
them to be reputed as lay-perſons ; and was inclined 
to give a full liberty in this point to all the clergy, had 
he not been hindered by ſome papal zealots in his coun- 

cil, as he declared his mind to ſeveral that he talked 

with on the ſubject. 

Such was the ſtate of the clergy in England, when 
a propoſition was laid before the lower | 
houſe of convocation to this effect, That Marriage of 


all ſuch - canons, laws, ſtatutes, decrees, pads a 
cuſtoms, and uſages, heretofare made, convocation. 


had, or uſed, that forbid any perſon to con- 


tained a licence from the Pope to marry privately : and when it was 
produced before the parliament of Paris, they adjudged his eftate 
and effects to his widow and children, who were declared to be 
legitimate, of | 
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tract matrimony, or condemn matrimony. by any per- 
ſon already contracted, for any vows of prieſthood, 
chaſtity, or widowhood, ſhall from henceforth be ut- 
terly void, and of none effect.“ It was agreed to by a 
great majority, fifty-three being for it, and only twenty- 
two oppoling the propoſition : and it is remarkable, 
that among thoſe who were for it, ſeveral were not 
then or ever afterwards married, as the Doctors Tay- 
lor, Benſon, Redman, Hugh Welton, Mr. Wotton, &c. 
and that ſome of the opponents, Oken, Rayner, and 
Wilſon, took afterwards the liberty of marrying. Fhis 
determination was made in conyogation, on Saturday 
December 17; and, on the M following, a bill 
for enabling married men to H prieſts, and to hold 
'  benefices, was brought into the houſe of Commons, 
and had then its firſt reading. It was, the next day, 
read the ſecond and third times, paſſed, and ſent up 
to the houſe of Lords: but ſome debates ariſing on the 
ſubject, there was not time to go through it, before the 
end of the ſeſſion ; the parliament being prorogued on 
Chriſtmas eve. enn | 
A.D. 1548.] In the beginning of the next year the 
council made ſeveral alterations in the ceremonies: of 
religion. They ifſued an order, in January, that there 
ſhould be no creeping to the croſs, no candles ſhould 
be borne on Canclemas-day, nor palms on Palm- 
Sunday. This being tranſmitted by Cranmer to 
Bonner (who, as Biſhop of London, was reputed Dean 
of his province, and charged with the execution of bis 
mandates, and the diſtribution of his letters- miſſive) 
was by him diſperſed to the reſt of the Biſhops within 
the province of Canterbury: and theſe ceremonies' were 
_ accordingly laid aſide. - The orders, frequently given 
tor the removal of images, that had been abuled to 
ſuperſilition, had not yet been fully executed; ſome of 
Which had been taken away, during the Jate viſitation, 


f See page 455 of vol. ii. of this work. 
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had been fince ſet up again: and nothing could be 
more ſhocking than ſome pictures deſigned to repre- 
ſent the Trinity, with the bleſſed virgin Mary fit- 
ting between the two firit perſons, under a dove with 
expanded wings, as if ſhe had been aſſumed into it: 
this occaſioned another order, on February 11, for their 
removal. : 

Some, of the country clergy and Jaity, ſeeing the 
ſteps taken by the goyernment towards a p nation 
reformation, and preſuming upon its fa- againf un- 
vour or connivance, took it into their authoriſed 
heads, without any, warrant, to omit, al- Wr 
ter, and innovate ites and ceremonies is Peak _ 
of the church, as Wa#molt to their liking. 

„This being likely to promote diſſenſions and diſtur- 
bances, the council, who were for proceeding regular- 
ly and by degrees, leſt weak people ſhould be ſhocked 
at too ſudden and general a change, judged it neceſſary, 
on February 6, to iſſue a proclamation, forbidding 
all ſuch unauthoriſed and diſorderly. innovations, on 
pain of imprifonment, and further puniſhments. To 
refute the ſuggeſtions of ſome enemies to the intended ' 
reformation, who made it their buſineſs to alarm peo- 
ple with apprehenſions, as if every thing, that was. 
ancient and ſerviceable to devotion, would be ſoon a- 
boliſhed, they had a little betore, on December 27, 
ſet forth a proclamation againſt irreverent talkers of 
the ſacrament, and, by another publiſhed on January 
16, enjoined all perſons to abſtain from fleſh in Leat : 
and the King's table was ferved with lenten diet, during 
all that ſeaſon. * 1 
The committee of Biſhops and Divines “, that ſat 


» Theſe were, T. Cranmer Archbiſhop of Canterbury, T. Good- 
rich Biſhop of Ely, H. Holbech Biſhop of Lincoln, G. Day Biſhop 
of Chicheſter, J. Skip Biſhop of Hereford, T. Thirlby Biſhop of 
Weſtminſter, N. Ridley Biſhop of Rocheſter, Dr. R. Cox Dean of 
Ohriſt- church, Dr. May Dean of St. Paul's, Dr. Taylor Dean of 
Lincoln, Dr. Hayns Dean of Exeter, Pr. Robertſon, afterwards 
Dean of Durham, and Dr, John Redman Maſter of Trinity College 
in Cambridge. | | 
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The new - at Windlor, having drawn up a form of 
. communion-ſervice, agrecable to the ſcrip- 
Her pub- tures, and the uſage of the primitive 
"ped. church, it was now printed, and publiſhed 
on March 8, with a proclamation in the King's name, 
«© forbidding the uſe of any other form i in the admi- 
niſtration of he euchariſt; and requiring all perſons to 
come. to it with due reverence, well prepared to receive 
it, and with ſuch obedience and conformity to this his 
ordinance, that he might be encouraged from time to 
time to proceed further for the reformation, and ſett- 
ing out ſuch godly orders as might contribute to God's 
glory. the edification of his "= and the advance- 
ment of true religion; -fforing it was the thing 
he moſt deſired and laboöred t 72 ect ; 3 and ordering 
them in the mean time to ſtay and quiet themſelves 
with this direction, as men content to follow authority, 
and not enterpriſingly run before.“ It was the buſineſs 
of the protector and council to ſee this order executed: 
and they ſent, on March 1 3z a ſufficient number of 

rinted copies of the ſervice to all the Biſhops in the 
kingdom,” with letters requiring them to exert their 

care and diligence in the delivery thereof te all the 
incumbents and curates within their ſeveral dioceſes, that 
they might have time to inſtruct themſelves for the 
diſtribution, and their pariſhioners for the reception o 
the holy communion, before the next'Eaſter, that a 
fect uniformity might be univerſally obſerved 5 
out the nation.“ The communion- -ſervice was received 
over England without any oppoſition : : nor was. It in- 
deed liable to any objection in itſelf; thoſe, that were 
moſt addicted to the old ſuperſtitions, having no pre- 
tence to complain of any thing but bare omiſſions, 
ſuch as of the elevation and adoration of the hoſt, and 


ſome needleſs ceremonies of an indifferent nature; and 


that auricular confeſſion was only recommended in 
certain caſes, and left to the diſcretion of the penitent, 


PPAR, whoſe Ederen all the uſe of it entirely depends, 
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the compilers not daring to declare any ws neceſſary, 
which the ſcripture had not made fo, much leſs to 
aſcribe ſuch a neceſſity to a practice unknown to the 
primitive church in the pureſt ages of the goſpel. 
Several Biſhops, though they complied with what had 
been done againſt their inclination, were ſtil] appre- 
henſive of further changes : and encouraged- preachers 
to inſti] prejudices into the people, againſt every thing 
that might come 2 the government, during the 
King's minority; charging. the council with a deſign 
of forcing them to. pay half a crown a man for every 
marriage, chriſtening, and burial. - As inſinuations 
of chat nature had contributed very much to. the in- 
ſurrection, in Yorkſhire, in the laſt reign 4, the re- 
gency, to prevent the like miſchiefs that might natu- 
rally ariſe, from ſuch ſeditious ſermons, publiſhed a 
proclamation . on April 24, ordering, ** that none 
ſhould be allowed to preach, but ſuch as were licenſed 
under the ſeals of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, or 
the Lord Protector.“ 

Notwithſtanding all the cautjon uſed i in 4 ate litur- 
granting licences to preach, ſeveral of thoſe & 2797 * 
who had obtained them, ſlighted the King's perk 6 
injunctions, and declaimed in the pulpit bined el 
againſt his authority, as well as proceedings. i Hablißb- 
Many alſo of the beneficed clergy, though ***: 
they pretended to comply with every order, and had 
received the new communion-ſervjce, did all they 
could to prejudice people againſt it: either curtailing 
it, or hurrying and ſlubbering it over in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to render it unintelligible ; whilſt others, de- 
claring themſelves more opealy, did not uſe it at all, but 
ſaid their maſſes as formerly. To correct theſe irre 4 
larities, and prevent the evil conſequences thereof, 
method appeared ſo likely to ſucceed, as the e 
up of a public liturgy, and getting it confirmed by 


+ See Page 462 of vol. ii, of this 2 
parliament, 
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—_— with penalties to be' inflicted on all that 


ould: not conform to its rules and directions. The 


late order, for adminiſtering the euchariſt, in the 


Engliſh tongue, had not yer received the ſanction oi 
that authority, being authoriſed only-by the convoca- 


tion, and an act of the council of regency ; and, tho 


diſaffected perſons were apt to conſider it as a proceed- 


ing, not ſo much from the King himſelf as from a few 


perſons about him, yet, when the King's pleaſure came 


to be known by an act of parliament, it might be 


preſumed, that all evils being removed, every body 


would ſubmit to it, and conform without further 


trouble. With theſe expeCtagens, the council, on 
September 1, ſent for the committee of Biſhops and 
Divines, who had lately drawn up the communion- 
ſervice, and bad been impowered likewiſe to reviſe 
and reform all the offices and divine ſervice: and re- 
commended to them the compiling of 4 public liturgy, 
which ſhould contain the order off morning and even- 
ing prayer, together with a form of miniſtering the 
ſacraments, and the like for all religious offices. They 
readily undertook the work, in which, it is very pro- 
bable, they had already made a conſiderable progreſs; and 
the King, bya proclamation, on the 2 3d of that month, 
notified it to all his ſubjects; . inhibiting at the ſame 
time all perſons, whether licenſed or not, Rom preach- 
ing in open audience, in the pulpit or otherwiſe, till 
the propoſed liturgy ſhould be publiſhed. The clergy 
were exhorted, in the mean time, to apply themfelves 
by prayers to God for the good execution and ſucceſs 
of the undertaking, and the people to be content with 
the homilies ſet forth by authority, and prepare them- 
ſelves with a thankful obedience, to receive a moſt 
quiet, godly, and uniform order, throughont all his 
dominions.“— There was then, and probably had 
always been, a great diverſity in the forms of prayer, 
rites, and ceremonies, uſed in the churches of England: 
but there were five liturgies more generally followed 
than 
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than others, viz, thoſe for the uſe-of the churches of 
Sarum, Lincoln, York, Bangor * Hereford. There 
was the like diverſity in the divine officgs of all Chriſ- 
tian countries; it being a conſequence bf the power 
veſted in all Biſhops, and exerciſed by them from the 
time of the Apoſtles, of appointing liturgies for their 
reſpective dioceſes: and this cauſed ſuch a variety 
therein, that an ancient eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian obſerves, 
<« that there were ſcarce two churches to be found, which, 
in their rices and forms of prayer, agreed entirely- with 
one another.” Each religious order, as it was founded, 
had its peculiar liturgy z/ there were no leſs than fifty 
different volumes of different offices uſed in the churches 
of the city of Rome, when Pope Nicholas III. in the 
thirteenth century, ordered them to be laid aſide, to 
make way for the uniform obſervance of that which was 
uſed in his own chapel: and Walafrid Strabo, who flou- 
riſhed in the ninth century, ſays, in the firſt chapter of 
his book, ge rebus ecclefiaſticis, et boris canonicis, ** that 
ia his time the diverſity of offices was in a manner in- 
finite, not only with regard to different languages and 
nations, but even in the ſame province, according to 
the different inſtitutions of Biſhops. It could not 
reaſonably be expected, that any body ſhould be fo 
perverſe, as to diſpute the authority of a national 
church, in ordering its own form of divine worſhip, 
when every ſingle Biſhop enjoyed the ſame power with- 
in his dioceſe. It was likewiſe intended that the new 
liturgy ſhould remove all diſſenſions, and bring the 
people to an uniformity in their religious opinions, as 
well as in divine worſhip. With this view it was ſo 
contrived, as, not only by the portions of ſcripture 
appointed for each day's ſervice in ſuch an order, that 
the Old Teſtameat ſhould be read over once, and the 
New thrice, a-year, in every church in the realm, but 
likewiſe by the prayers themſelves, to inſtru people 


Jin all the eſſential doctrines, and great duties, of 


che Chriſtian religion, that they might know what was 
| neceſſary 
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© neceffary for them, either to practiſe or believe, in 


notions of ſchoolmen, no prayers founded on ſcholaſ. 
tic niceties, or the fabulous and uncertain legends of 


votion, as was perhaps ever uſed in public worſhip, 


allowed to be a more efficacious means of cultivating 
in people a religious turn of mind, of improving them 


of Chriſt, and of diſpoſing them to the practice of their 


| * could be advanced by the former offices, being in : 


tion. The effect likewiſe of what appeared moſt com- 
mendable in thoſe offices was defeated, or impaired, by 


monies, as became an intolerable grievance; ſome 
them light and theatrical, others abuſed to ſuperſtirionſ 
and the reſt ſerving to encourage ſuch a reliance 'on em 
ternal obſervances, as naturally made them leſs carefol 
in cultivating that ioward purity and holineſs of mind; 
and in practiſing thoſe duties of religion, which art 
required of every Chriſtian. The committee, charged 
with reviſing thoſe offices, thought it neceſſary to lop 
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order to ſalvation, '*No feaſts inſtituted to ſupport the 
ſaints, nothing but what is agreeable to the true, ge. 
nuine; clear, and indiſputed doctrines of the goſpel, 
found place in a compoſition, which-contained as ra 


tional, as Chriſtian,” and as inſtructive a body of de. 


The conſtant uſe of ſuch a liturgy has been generally 


in the knowledge of God, of keeping them in the faith 
duty, than all the ſtudied harangues, and tranſient ex. 
hortations of preachers”: and to theſe ends it was ad. 
mirably adapted by the compilers. None of theſe end; 


language unknown to thoſe who moſt wanted inſtruc. 


ſuch an exceſſive multitude of uſeleſs rites and cere- 


thoſe excreſcences, and to retrench thoſe clogs on r. 
tional devotion and true religion; but took care, 2 
the ſame time, to preſerve a number of innocent cere- N 


monies, conſiſtent with the ſimplicity” of the Chriſtian eu. 


religion, and ſufficient to maintain the decency and Here 
order neceſſary to be obſerved in public worſhip. WP": 
The two guides, which they followed in compiling bt. 


. che 2 8 liturgy, were, the pure religion taught ia do! 
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cripture,-and the uſages of the primitive church: and 
t ſeems to have been their chief view, to make the 
orſhip of the church of: England ſuch, as all Chriſ- 
;ans upon earth might lawfully join in, whilſt it af - 
orded all the neceſſary means of ſalvation to her own 
embers. All acts of communion are ſo many exer- 
iſes of union: and, as they judged an unity of com- 
munion neceſſary to the unity of the Catholic church, 
hey were likewiſe ſenſible of this truth, that whatever 
hurch, whether dioceſan, provincial or national, how 
videly ſoever extended over ſeveral nations, or con- 
raced within the bounds of one particular country, 
doth,” by introducing: unlawful terms of communion, 
nlawful prayers or practices, into her conſtant wor- 
ſhip, render communion with herſelf impracticable, 
ne doth, at the ſame time, deſtroy the unity of com- 
munion, and cut off herſelf, from the body of the 
atholic church. This may be termed a moral ſepa- 
ration from the church of Chriſt: and takes place 
thether it be followed by a local one or not, it being 
Inconſiſtent with the duty of a good Chriſtian to join 
In unlawful petitions or practices, or to communicate 
ith a body of men, how numerous ſoever, a part of 
Moſe conſtant worſhip is unlawful. Actual commu- 
n can only be exerciſed with the particular churches, 
Nichin whoſe bounds or neighbourhood we either live 
r ſojourn: but it is neceſſary for every particular 
church to be in a ſtate of communion with all the 
Chriſtian world; which ſhe cannot be if ſhe vitiates 
her conſtant worſhip: by unlawful prayers or practices, 


land thus hinders all ſincere Chriftians-from joining in 


her worſhip. From theſe principles it is eaſy to ſee, 
why. the committee, in drawing up the liturgy, left 
out the practices of adoring, as well the wood of the 
croſs, as the hoſt in the torm of a wafer, and the 


Iprayers either directiy addreſſed to the Bleſſed Virgin, 


dt. Nicholas, and. other ſaints, or ſuing for the par- 
don of ſins, the benefit of the ſacraments, and eternal 
T's | = ſalvation 
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adminiſtration thereof in both kinds, were reſtored, 


not be deprived of any means of grace, or condition of 


of holineſs, in which God is to be worſhipped, we 


next following, to ſay and uſe the matins, even- ſong, ad- 
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ſalvation, by their interceſſion and merits; which are 
to de ſeen in the ſarum or other miſſals, uſed at that 
time, though they had no place in the antient liturpies 
of the church of England before the conqueſt, as ap- 
pears from the henediltionale and breviary given by Ro- 
bert Archbiſhop of Canterbury to the chapter of Rouen 
and the abbey of Jumieges. Solitary maſſes were 
aboliſhed ; the communion in the ſacrament, and the 


according to the inſtitution of our Saviour, and the 
practice of the primitive church, that the people might 


ſalvation, offered to them under the goſpel œconòmy. 
That they might not be diverted from having recourſe 
to thoſe means; or from a care of working out theit 
ſalvation with a religious fear, by human inventions, 
and a groundleſs notion of their being attended with 
ſalutary and ſupernatural effects, all exorciſms and be- 
nedictions of ſalt and water, fire, coals, candles, bran- 
ches of trees, beils , and the like inanimate ſub- 
ſtances, and other ſuperſtitious uſages, debaſing the 
dignity of religion, and inconſiſtent with that beauty 
laid aſide F. = 4 2 * br 
„„ The new liturgy being drawn up, 

pl Fer ſubſcribed by all the members + che 
of parliament, committee, except Day Biſhop of Chi- 
called the ad of cheſter : and being approved by the con- 
. vocation, had afterwards the ſanction of 
a law given to it by the parliament, which met on 
Saturday November 24, and . enjoined all the clergy in 
cathedrals and pariſh-churches; from the Whitſuntide 


miniſtration of the ſacraments, and all other common and 


open prayer, in ſuch order and form as was fet down" 


* See page 234 & ſeq. of vol. i. of this work. 
Þ Carte, vol. iii. | | | 
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1 the ſaid liturgy, and in no other manner.“ Several 
,enalties were denounced againſt all that ſhould either 
ilfully refuſe to officiate by it, or hinder the due ex- = 


orion thereof, or ſpeak in derogation of this book of f 
Common prayer, or of any thing therein contained “. +: 
of This act of uniformity was brought into the houſe of 


,ords, on December 20, when the Biſhops made about 
wo fifths of the houſe, the names of no leſs than 
wenty-three of them being a few days before-men- 
zoned in the journal as preſent at a time: but the in- 
ervention of the Chriſtmas holidays hindered its being 
daſſed till January 15, A. D. 1549, when Edmund 
Bonner Biſhop of London, Cuthbert Tonſtal of 
Durham, William Rugg of Norwich, Robert Aldrich 
f Carliſle, John Skip of Hereford, Thomas Thirlby 
f Weſtminſter, and George Day of Chicheſter, the 
art of Derby, the Liords Lacres and Windſor, entered 
heir diſſents to its paſſing. It met with a quicker 
liſpatch in the houſe of Commons, being read there 
he firſt time on Thurſday 17, and paſſed on the 
onday following. pe: gh] 

On all occaſions, the Commons ſhewed themſelves 
ery forward to promote every thin | , 
ch they thought conducive to the . 2 A 
on. One inſtance of their zeal ap- and the keep- 
Bred, at this time, in their addreſs to . Halte, 
Protector, for reſtoring Latimer to — 

> ſee of Worceſter, which he had re- aw. 

gaed, upon the paſſing of the act of the 

x articles: but the good old man, having preached 
dr the year paſt with good ſucceſs, and conceiving his 


4 . Clergymen were, for the firſt offence, to forfeit a year's profits 
oe of their benefices and ſpiritual promotions, and to be impri- 
nd oed for 6x months; for the ſecond, to be deprived of all their 


WW itual promotions, and fuffer a year's impriſonment ; for the third, 
de impriſoned for life. Other. perſons forfcited 10 J. for the fri 
rence, 20 J. for the ſecond ; and iniptiſonment for life was the 
aiſhment for their third offence. . 5 
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labours would be more ſerviceable to religion in that 
way, than in any other, did not care, in the decline of 
life, to charge himſelf with the care of a dioceſe. The 
bill for allowing the marriage of the clergy, which had 


{ 
been fruſtrated by the prorogation of the parliament, Wl 1 
December 24, 1547, being now revived, it was en- 
acted, that all. poſitive laws, canons, conſtitutions, Wl 1 
and ordinances, formerly made, and prohibiting mar- 
riage to any eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual; perſon, of what « 
degree ſoever, ſhould be utterly void, and of none ef-! 
fect; and that all manner of forfeitures, penalties, 
crimes, or actions, in conſequence of ſuch laws, ſhould t 
be. likewiſe void, as well with regard to the marriage 
already made, as thoſe that | hereafter ſhould be made; 
by ſuch eccleſiaſtical perſons.“ When this bill paſſed x 
the houſe of Lords, ſeven Biſhops,:.with the Lords f 
Morley, Dacres, Windſor, and Wharton, entered their v 
diſſent. The act enjoining ad/inence-from fleſh in Lent £ 
and on Fridays, Satudays, ember-days, vigils, and 
other uſual fiſh or faſting days, not abrogated, paſ-Wilſl e 
ſed unanimouſly : and that for vacating all fraudulent " 
and extorted ſales of the penſions, granted to priefls - 
on the diſſolution of convents and chantries, and re, 
ſtoring them to the rightful proprietors upon refundingl a: 
the inconſiderable purchaſe-money, ſeems to have mals" 
with no oppoſition. The beneficed clergy ſufferet a 
great hardthips, at this time; abundance of patrons n 
teizing” the revenues of churches for their own. uſe, or th 
putting in the religious (who had penſions: out of the 0 
abbey-lands which they had purchaſed) to ſerve the 
cures ; the people in general refuſing: to pay Hiben de 
either out of a diſlike of the incumbent, or becauſe 
they found that the patrimony of the church might. 
in Jo unſeitled a time, be ſecurely invaded 1. 10 
| 4 4 1 provide Hot 
5 | 5 ** 4 , . Pic 
+ The loſs which the clergy ſuſtained by their rights and the ec. de 
clefiatical4aws, which ſhould have ſecured them, Hing dormant fon 


years together, was the greater, by its happening at a time when the 
9 i rents 
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provide ſome relief for the parochial clergy, an act 
was now paſſed, enjoining the due payment of tythes, 
as well predial as perſonal: and it was for ſome time 
of great uſe with regard to the former, but had little 
effect as to the latter, the allowance of certain general 
articles of deduction affording room for cavils, and 
the exempting perſons from being examined upon 
oath; as to their gains, rendering it impra@icable to 
diſcover and fix the dues of the clergy, fo that in 
large market*towhs, where there are ſcarce any predial 


rents of lands were rifing continually upon the ſuppreſſiot of abbeys, 
and the yearly flows of gold and filver from America, fo that jincum- 
bents were glad to.take what they could get from the Lords and 
landholders in their pariſhes ; not daring to demand more, leſt they 
ſhould loſe all. This gave occafion to a multitude of compolitions 
for tythes ; which, if continued at the ſame rate for the time of ſe- 
veral incumbents, and, in ſome caſes, even of one, if long-lived, 
and non-reſident, ſerve for a pretence to country juries to fix them 
for ever, under the notion of a modul. The, maleyolence of lawyers, 
a variation in the maxinis of law, and the want of ſettled rules for. 
evidence, have contributed much to this grievance. The miflaken 
names given by country people of late to ſome parcels of land, have 
been the occaſion perhaps of à hundred churches lofing their rights 
ſince the Reyolution, When churches were built, and pariſhes an - 
nexed to them, they were endowed by the Biſhop's giving the greit _ 
and ſmall tythes of the diftri& to the Rector of the church, and by 
the Lord of the manor's giving a manſe and glebe. This glebe way 
2 in ſmall doles or pieces, taken from the land occupied by 
each of his tenants, and theſe lie diſperſed is the common fields or 
meadows, till they come, upon an encloſure, to be laid together, ſor 
the common convenience of the Rector and his pariſhioners. Theſe 
{malt portions of glebe, are, in old terriers, called Jo/es, or pieces; 
but. within this 1ſt ceatury, the common people have got an habit 
of calling, ſuch as lie in meagow ground, :y:be pieces; and | from 
hence pretend, that they were given in lieu of tyche hay, either of 
the meadows whetein they lie, or of the whole pariſh : though it is 
plain, no part of che glebe given by a Lord of the manor, could be 

a compoſition for any part .of the tythes given by the Brſhop. The 
old terriers before Archbiſhop Laud*s. time, contained only accounts _ 
of the glebe ; and whoever conſults theſe, will find almoſt all the 
piedes, now called tythe pieces, to be there called only pieces, and 


e ec· ¶ deſeribed as parts of the glebe, wich all their reſpective boundaries 
pt 8 and quantities, ſo that there can be no room for doubt. | 
n the 

rent 
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tythes, their i income muſt be ſmall, and their fubliſtence 


precarious. 
Thomas Lord Sudley had, in the be- 


rnd any Sinning of the year, renewed-his intrigues 


beheaded. againſt his brother the Lord Protector, 


by forming confederacies with ſuch noble- 
men as envied the. Protector's greatneſs; arraigning 
the Protector's conduct, and charging him with a de- 
ſign of enſlaving the nation, by the help of 3000 Ger- 


man ſoldiers, who had been taken into pay, = 


brought over to ſerve againſt Scotland. He 
ſuaded the noblemen to retire home, and make 4 
ſelves ſtrong in their countries; and courted the yeomen, 


and ſuch as were ringleaders in counties, and retained 


abundance of theſe, as well as of young gentlemen, 
in his ſervice. - In conſequence of theſe meaſures, he 
thought himſelf ſure of raiſing 10, ooo men, at any 


. time, beſides his particular friends: and, having laid 


in magazines of arms for them (particularly in the 
caſtle of Holt, in Denbighſhire) had found means to 
ſecure 40,0001]. a month for their pay, by a combina- 
tion with Sir W. Sharington, Vice-treaſurer of the 


mint at Briſtol.  Sharington had defrauded the King 


above 4000 J. in clippings and ſhearings; and to make 
up the ſum in his accounts, he had made the coin the 


lighter, and had coined a vaſt quantity of teſtons, of 
a a baſe alloy, and under ſtandard, without any warrant, 
and contrary to expreſs orders. What he gained in 


this manner is computed to amount to 40,0001. 
Thus ſupplied wich money, the Admiral grew confi- 
dent of ſucceſs; but wanted to be ſure of another point, 


Which, tho' no way ſerviceable to the getting the King 


in his hands, was perhaps neceſſary to his further de: 


ſigns. The Queen dowager having died, in Septem- 
ber 1348, in childbed, he . renewed his addreſſes to 
the Princeſs Elizabeth, not without ſome hopes of 
their being accepted. Moſt of theſe proceedings were 
; known and the Frotetor had often warned him of 


the 
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the danger he ran, endeavouring to diſſuade him by 


gentle means from purſuing them : but he was incor- 
rigible, and, when he could no longer excuſe his mea- 
ſures; chought to bear himſelf our with infolence. No 
other method ſucceeding, it was reſolved at laſt to ſend 
him and Sharington to the Tower: and the latter Be- 
ing tried, on February 4, at Guildhall, confeſſed his 
crimes, and was found guilty of high treaſon, but af- 


terwards pardoned. - The Protector ſtill endeavoured 


to bring the Admiral to a ſubmiſſion ; offering to ſtop 


all proceedings, if he would retire from court, and all 


public: buſineſs : but nothing could cure his ambitious 
turbulent diſpoſition, or moderate his hatred: to his 
brother. This ſtubborneſs proved fatal to him On 


February 23, a bill was brought into the houſe of 


Lords for his attainder; the King's council, and all 


the judges, having delivered their opinions, that ſe- 


veral of the articles, charged againſt him, were trea- 
fon. The evidence for the bill being examined, it was 


agreed to unanimouſly; only the Protector, ſor natu- 


ral pity's ſake { ſuch is the expreſſion in the council books) 
deſired: leave to withdraw. The bill was read the third 


time, on the 27th, and ſent down to the Commons, 


with a meſſage, that, if they intended to follow the 
method taken in the upper houſe, the Lords, who 
had given their evidence there, ſhould be ſent to them, 
and-.declare, by word of mouth, before them ſuch 
matters, as they might, in the mean time, fee in their 
written depoſitions. The Commons reſolved to pro- 
ceed in the ſame manner, as had been obſerved by the 
Lords: but pteſſed that the Admiral might be brought 
to the bar, and plead ſor himſelf. The bill was read 


the ſecond time, on Friday March 1; and, on the 


Monday following, the Maſter of the Rolls bringing 


a meſſage from the King, that „it was not neceſſary 


for the Admiral to appear before them, but, if the 
houſe required it, the Lords ſhould attend to confirm 
their evidence ;** it was read the third time, and paſſed 
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tythes, their income muſt be ſmall, and their ſubſiſtence 
precarious. We 18 * N 
l Thomas Lord Sudley had, in the be- 
rait az Binning of the year, rene wed his intrigues 
beheaded. againſt his brother the Lord Protector, 
by forming confederacies with ſuch noble- 
men as envied the. Protector's greatneſs; arraigning 
the Protector's conduct, and charging him with a de- 


ſign of enſlaving the nation, by the help of 3000 Ger- 


man ſoldiers, who had been taken into pay, and 
brought over to ſerve againſt Scotland. He per- 
ſuaded the noblemen to retire home, and make them- 
ſelves ſtrong in their countries; and courted the yeomen, 
and ſuch as were ringleaders in counties, and retained 
abundance of theſe, as well as of young gentlemen, 
in his ſervice. In conſequence of theſe meaſures, he 
thought himſelf. ſure of raiſing 10,000 men, at any 
time, beſides his particular friends: and, having laid 
in magazines of arms for them (particularly in the 
caſtle of Holt, in Denbighſhire) had found means to 
{ſecure 10, ooo l. a month for their pay, by a combina- 
tion with Sir W. Sharington, Vice-treaſurer of the 
mint at Briſtol. Sharington had defrauded the King 
above 4000]. in clippings and ſhearings; and to make 
up the ſum in his accounts, he had made the coin the 
lighter, and had coined a vaſt quantity of teſtons, of 
a a baſe alloy, and under ſtandard, without any warrant, 
and contrary to expreſs orders. What he gained in 
this manner is computed to amount to 40,0001. 
Thus ſupplied wich money, the Admiral grew confi- 
dent of ſucceſs; but wanted to be ſure of another point, 
which, tho? no way ſerviceable to the getting the King 
in his hands, was perhaps neceſſary to his further de: 
ſigns. The Queen dowager having died, in Septem- 
ber 1348, in childbed, he . renewed his addreſſes to 
the Princeſs Elizabeth, not without ſome hopes of 
their being accepted. - Moſt of theſe proceedings were 
known; and the Protector had often warned him 0 
| the 
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the danger he ran, endeavouring to diſſuade him by 


entle means from purſuing them: but he was incor- 
rigible, and, when he could no longer excuſe his mea- 
ſures; chought to bear himſelf out with infolence. No 
other method ſucceeding, it was reſolved at laſt to fend 
him and Sharington to the Tower: and the latter be- 
ing tried, on February 4, at Guildhall, confeſſed his 
crimes,” and was found guilty of high treaſon, but af- 


terwards pardoned. The Protector ſtill endeavoured 


to bring the Admiral to a ſubmiſſion; offering to ſtop 
all proceedings, if he would retire from court, and all 
public buſineſs : but nothing could cure his ambitious 
turbulent diſpoſition, or moderate his hatred to his 
brother. This ſtubborneſs proved fatal to him On 


February 23, a bill was brought into the houſe of 


Lords tor: his attainder; the King's council, and all 
the judges, having delivered their opinions, that ſe- 
veral of the articles, charged againſt him, were trea- 
fon. The evidence for the bill being examined, it was 


agreed to unanimouſly-z only the Protector, for natu- 


al pity's ſake; ſuch is the expreſſion in the council books) 
deſired leave to withdraw. The bill was read the third 
time, on the 27th, and ſent down to the Commons, 
with a meſſage, that, if they intended to follow the 
method taken in the upper houſe, the Lords, who 
had given their evidence there, ſhould be ſent to them, 
and declare, by word of mouth, before them ſuch 
matters, as they might, in the mean time, fee in their 
written depoſitions. The Commons reſolved to pro- 
ceed in the ſame manner, as had been obſerved by the 
Lords: but pteſſed that the Admiral might be brought 
to the bar, and plead ſor himſelf. - The bill was read 


the ſecond time, on Friday March 1; and, on the 


Monday following, the Maſter of the Rolls bringing 
a meſſage from the King, that it was not neceſſury 
for the Admiral to appear before them, but, if the 
houſe required it, the Lords ſhould attend to confirm 
their evidence ;”* it was read the third time, and paſſed 
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in the fulleſt houſe. known in thoſe. days; only ten or 


twelve members voting againſt it. Upon a warrant, 
ſigned by the Protector and council, he was beheaded 
on March 20, upon Tower-hill ;. profeſſing at his 
death, that he had never committed, or meant, any 

treaſon againſt the King or kingdom. - 
In the time of Henry VIII. Proteſtants 


| road and Papiſts had been indiſcriminately put 


to death, for. the various reaſons related 

in the preceding part of, this work. The proceedings, 

in this reign, againſt. Joan Boacher, an — woman, 

gave an handle to the Roman Catholics to affirm, that 


the Reformers were not againſt burning, when the 


flames did not affect themſelves. Joan was accuſed 
and convicted of maintaining the tenets of the Anabap- 
tiſts (of whom there will be occaſion to make mention 
afterwards) and that Chriſt was not really incarnate of 
the Virgin Mary; and condemned to be- burned. Ed- 
ward withſtood. all the ſolicitations of his council for 
ſigning the warrant for her execution, declaring, that 
it was doing in fact what they condemned in the 
church of Rome, and that he would not drive her head - 


long to the Devil: but at laſt was perſuaded by Arch - 


biſnop Cranmer, who urged, that Boacher's crime 
was an impeachment of the Apoſtles creed, and that 


blaſphemers were to be ſtoned to death according to 


the Moſaic diſpenſation. The King, overcome by 
Cranmer's argumeats and intreaties, put his hand to 
the bloody warrant, though not without ſeeming re- 
lu&ance and viſible tears, declaring, that he would 
lay all the charge upon the Archbiſhop before God. 

In the ſequel, Geo. Van Parris, a Dutchman, was 
committed to the flames alſo, in Smithfield and 
the Archbiſhop was more cenſured than his Ma- 

jeſty. 

: The new lieurgy - being printed and diſperſed 


| ne the realen, upon the act of uniformity's 


a paſſing 
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paſſing both houſes, there appeared a a 
greater and more general forwardneſs in Meaſures 
receiving it, than could at firſt have been | 
expected, before the common people were *,2 ufer 
ſufficiently weaned from their late uſages. iy. 
Some began, even at Eaſter, to officiate 
by itz and others followed their example, as faſt -as 
books could be provided: and, on Whitſunday, the 
day appointed by the act, it was read, with great ſo- 
lemnity,' in St. Paul's cathedral, at London, for an 
example to the churches of that city, and all over the 
kingdom. The learned men among the Roman Ca- 
tholics did actually conform, ſeeing nothing in the 
liturgy to give offence, and not being able to ſhew, 
that there was the leaſt neceſſity for retaining any of 
theſe uſages in their former offices, which had been 
omitted: and the unlearned among them had reaſon _ 
enough to be pleaſed with the celebration of divine 
ſervice, and having the principal myſteries of their re- 
ligion communicated to them, in a language which 
they could underſtand. To enſure a general confor-. 
mity, 'and take 'away all the remains of ſuperſtition, a 
new royal viſitation was made all over the kingdom; 
Archbiſhop Cranmer making one at the ſame time, 
and his delegates carrying with them the ſame injunc- 
tions as the viſitors. The principal points in theſe 
were, to prevent ſolitary maſſes being ſaid in ſecret, 
or under the pretence of a communion ; to baniſh ſome 
old ceremonies, as kiffing the altar, breathing on the 
bread and chalice, and lifting them up openly before 
the diſtribution, ſtill retained by ſome of the clergy ; 
and to aboliſh the uſe of praying by beads, and ſaying, 
by an unreaſonable preference, ten Ave Maria's for 
one Pater nofter, which had come to be almoſt all the 
devotion of the vulgar. The viſitors returned no com- 
plaint from any part of the realm; only the Princeſs 
Mary continued the uſe of the maſs in her own family. 
The council exhorted her, by letters, ro coaform to 
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the laws, and not encourage others, by her diſobedi- 


ence, to a contempt of the King's authority. In her 


anſwer, on June 22, ſhe told the council, „ She did 


not conſider the late acts as laws, being made i in the 


Kiag's nonage, and contrary to thoſe of her father, 


which they were all bound to maintain :”* and excuſed 
ſending up her chaplain and comptroller, whom they had 
ordered to attend the board. A peremptory order be- 
ing ſent for their attendance, ſne wrote word to the 


council in another letter, dated June 27, That ſhe 
was ſubject to none of them, and would obey no laws 


they made, though ſhe profeſſed herſelf ſubject to the 
King.” This occaſioned a charge being given to her 
officers, who obeyed the ſummons, to repreſent to her, 
That, tho' the King was young, his authority was, 


by the law of England, as great, as it he was of full 


age; that though, as fingle perſons, they were -her 
humble ſervants, yet, when they were aſſembled in a 
council, they acted in the King's name, and were to 
be equally reſpected in the exerciſe of his authority; 
that the late King's laws were no longer in force, others 


being made in their ſtead; and that, as all the King's 
ſubjects were included in the laws, without exception, 
ſhe ought to ſet a good example,” The Princeſs, ap- 
prehenſive of ſome further proceedings, ſent a perſon. 
to the Emperor at Bruſſels, defiring him to interpoſe 


in her behalf, that ſhe might not be forced to any 


thing againſt her conſcience. ' Sir Philip Hobby was 
the ordinary reſident at that court, and Sir William 


Paget had been lately ſent over, as ambaſſador extra- 
ordinary, upon an overture, which that Prince had 


made to the Protector and council, for marrying her 


to Alphonſo, brother to the King of Portugal., The 


. Emperor inſiſted with Paget and Hobby, that the 
Princeſs ſhould be allowed the tree exerciſe, of her re · 


ligion : and they both engaged, in the King's name, 


that ſhe ſhould be r with, er Jome time, in her 
noncon- 
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nonconformity z at which the Protector and council 


the.more readily connived, on account of ſome diſtur- 
bances at home. a 
Thoſe Lords and een, Who ou 


ſeſſed the abbey-lands, had, many of them, Commoetions. 


incloſed large quantities of waſte grounds Deven- 
in their hereby: th ſhire, Nor- 
in their manors, whereby the poor were l 47d . 


deprived of the advantages they were ac- "ther parts. 


cuſtomed to receive from the commonin 

they had enjoyed before: and wool, upon the increaſe 
of trade, turning to more profit than any thing pro- 
duced by rillage, this humour of inclofing grew ge- 


neral; whole villages were demoliſhed, and houſes 
pulled down to ger quit of the inhabitants. The rents 


of farms were raiſed to three or four times their uſual 
value; thouſands of people were turned out of their 
way of livelihood ; and this raiſing of rents enhanced 
exceſſively the price of proviſions, which was the more 
grievous to the nation by the exportation of its good 
coin, and importing vaſt quantities of counterfeit 
money of a baſe alloy from abroad. A general ſpirit 
of diſcontent and mutiny arole trom theſe grievances, 
among the common ſort of people, all over the nation. 
Mr. Hales, one of the late commiſſioners tor enquiri 
into incloſures, had obſerved every where the op — 
ſion of the poor country people; and, in the laſt ſeſſion, 
had endeavoured to procure them ſome reliet, by 
three different bills which he had brought into parlia- 
ment: but, the intent of them appearing to thoſe that - 
were intereſted in the incloſures, they were all rejected 
by either the Lords or Commons. The King, who 
(as appears from one of his diſcourſes) laid this matter 
to heart, in order to pacity the poor people, till he 
could more effectually redreſs their grievances, iſſued 
new commiſſions ſor enquiring into incloſures ; and 
publiſhed a proclamation, in the beginning of May, 
enjoining all who had incloſed any lands, that uſed iQ 
be common, under certain penalties, to lay chem open 
N 4 7958 again, 
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again, by a day afligned. Whether this encouraged 
the populace to think they ſhould be warranted in their 
Proceed: ngs, or whether they were apprehenſive it 
would be eluded, and have as little effect as former 
proclamations, and even ſtatutes, on the ſame account, 
they did not wait for the day fixed by it, but, riſing 
in many parts. of the realm, in a riotous manner, pulled 
down the poles of parks, levelled banks, filled up 
ditches, and deſtroyed the hedges of incloſures. One 
of theſe riſings, in Wiltſhire, was ſuppreſſed by Sir 
W. Herbert ; as thoſe, in the adjacent counties of 

Glouceſter and Oxford, were by the Lord Grey of 
Wilton, with the daughter of a good many of the 
rioters. © Thoſe in Kent, Suſſex, Hampſhire, and ſome 
midland counties, were ſuppreſſed by gentler means; 
the nobility and gentry perſuading the rioters to. dil- 
perſe: but in Devonſhire and Norfolk the commo- 
tions were much more conſiderable and dangerous.— 

That in, Devonſbire began upon the common pre- 
tence of incloſures, and might as eaſily have been 
quelled, as any of the others, in which no body of 
figure had as yet appeared, if the inſurgents had not 
been tampered with to, change their note, and ſet up 
for the Rqmiſh religion. It was about Whitſunday 
(which fell this year. on June g) that the pariſh prieſt 
of Sampford Courtenay, grieving at the abolition 
of the maſs, and the loſs of his former gains by 
ſolitary ones, drew together a party of his pariſhioners, 
and, with ſome other confederates, perſuaded the 
country people to take up arms, in hopes of increa-- 
ling their numbers, and drawing in the gentry to eſ- 
pouſe their quarrel. Nor were they deceived in their 
expectations; Humphrey Arundel, governor of St. 
Michael's Mount, and ſome other gentlemen, putting 
themſelves at their head, their number ſoon amount- 
ing to 10, ooo men, united under expert commanders. 
Ic was expected: at court, that this might be as ealily 


8 as other riſings: and the Lord Protector, 
being 
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being averſe to extremities, ſent only the Lord Ruſſel 
with a ſmall force to ſtop their proceedings. This 
nobleman, too weak to encounter them in the open 
field, treated with them at a diſtance; hoping for the 
ſame ſuceeſs in this method, as the Duke of Norfolk, 
in the late reign, had met with, in diſuniting the 
Yorkſhire rebels“: and, encouraging them to make 
their complaints, offered to ſend them to the council. 
Their demands were, ** that the new liturgy ſhould 


be laid aſide, and the old ſervice with the Latin maſs, 


images, holy water, bread, and all other uſual cere- 
remanies, be reſtored ; that the ſacrament ſhould be 
given only to the people at Eaſter, and in one kind; 
that it ſhould be hung up, and worſhipped, and all 
that refuſed to worſhip it ſhould ſuffer as heretics ; 
that ſolitary maſſes ſhould be reſtored, and all preach- 
ers in their ſermons, and prieſts in the maſs, ſhould 
pray for ſouls in purgatory ; that the Engliſh Bible 
ſhould be called in, becauſe otherwiſe the clergy could 
not eaſily confound heretics ; that the act of the ſix 
articles ſhould be revived, and Cardinal Pole be re- 
ſtored and made of the King's council; and that half 
of the abbey and church lands be reſumed, and given 
to two of the chief abbeys in each county; and that 
their particular grievances ſhould be redreſſed in the 
manner which Mr. Arundel and the Mayors of Bod- 
min ſhould be ſent, upon receipt of a ſafe · conduct, to 
repreſent.” Their demands, which had been put into 
their heads by ſeditious priefls, were rejected as inſo · 
Jent: and an anſwer was drawn to each particular. 
In that, to the demand concerning the ſtatute of the 
ſx articles, it was ſaid, ** that they would not have 
been carried in parliament, if the late King had not 
gone thither in perſon, and procured the ad; though 
aiterwards of his own accord he flackened the execu- 
tion of ir.” As to the new liturgy, to which they had 


* See page 462 of vol. u. of this work. Ye” 
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N declared an averſion, before they had either known or 
cohſidered it, they were told, it had been drawn 


up; after great ſtudy, and long conſultation, by all, 
| the" learned clergy, in reforming the old offices; and 
the worſhip of the church was now brought as near to 


what Chriſt and his Apoſtles had taught or done, as 
could be; it had been deviſed by the Biſhops of the 


realm, had been agreed to by the whole clergy (in 
their provincial ſynods or convocation) eſtabliſhed by 
parliament, and (being agreeable to ſcripture) was con- 


firmed by the word of God himſelt.“ A ſafe - conduct 
being refuſed to the ringleaders, who were treated as 
notorious' traitors, and an anſwer ſhewing the untea- 
ſonableneſs of every thing they demanded, could not 


be pleaſing to the inſurgents: however, they thought 
fit to moderate their demands, rather than put an end 
to the treaty. The maſs, and the ſix articles, were now 


the chief matters inſiſted on; and theſe were rejected 
in the anſwer made, on July 8, in the King's name; 


whoſe minority being the moſt ſpecious thing that 
miſled them, it was repreſented to them, “ that his 


blood, and not his years, gave him the crown, and 
the ſtate of government required, that there ſhould 
be, at all times, the ſame authority in Princes, and the 


ſame obedience in ſubjects.“ It was penned in a threaten. 


ing ſtile, and concluded with an invitation of them 
to ſubmit to the King's mercy, which the other inſur- 
gents had experienced, and found withal a redreſs of 
their grievances: otherwiſe they muſt expect the ut- 
moſt - ſeverity that traitors delerved. The rebels, 


truſting to their numbers, were in no diſpoſition to 


ſubmit; and marched to Exeter; carrying before them 
the pix or beſte, born under a canopy, with croſſes, 


banners, holy water and bread, candleſticks, and 


other things which had been removed out of churches 


for being abuſed. ro ſuperſtition. They laid ſiege. 10 


the town, and made ſeveral attempts to ſtorm it, but 
in vain. Lord „ who had lain all this time at 
n Honiton, 
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Honiton, being joined by 300 Italian arquebuſiers 
under Battiſta Spinola, by the Lord Grey with ſeveral 


troops of German horſe, and other forces, reſolyed 


to attempt the relief of Exeter, which was now redu- 
ced to extremity for want of proviſions, the inhabi- 
tants having been obliged to eat their horſes. He 
attacked them, and driving them from their works, 
with a great ſlaughter of their men, entered the city 
on. Auguſt 6, being received in a triumphant manner 
by the citizens, whoſe loyalty was' rewarded by an 
increaſe of privileges, and a grant of the manor of 
Eviland, to the corporation, The rebels, retiring in 
ſcattered parties, were purſued and cut off in great 
numbers; their, ſtrongeſt body, having rendezvouzed 
at Launceſton, were routed, and their chiefs taken, 
Arundel, the mayor of Bodmin, and the reſt of the 
ringleaders, were ſent to London, and executed; ſeveral 
of the rabble were put to death by martial law, for a 
terror to others; and the vicar of Saint Thomas, one 
of the principal incendiaries, was hanged on the top 
of his own tower, dreſſed in his Popiſh garb, with 
his beads hanging at his girdle. 
The Norfolk inſurrection began at Ailborough 
June 20, and grew nothing conſiderable, till July 6, 
when Robert Ker a tanner, but rich, being owner of 
three manors, put himſelf at their head, and aſſumed 
the ſtyles of maſter and King of Norfolk and Suffolk. 
He confined in irons all ſuch as refuſed to follow his 
camp; and was ſupported by one Coniers, an eceleſiaſ- 
tic, who. officiated as chaplain. They broke down in- 
cloſures, ravaged the country, and denounced ven- 
geance againſt the gentlemen of that county. The 
pretence of their riſing at firſt only related to incloſures: 
but, when their.number increaſed to 20,000, nothing 
would ſerve them but. the ſuppreſſion of the gentry, 
placing of new counſellors about the King, and ſome- 
what to be done in favour of the old religion. His 
Majeſty promiſed that all their grievances * be 
| | aid 
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declared an averſion, before they had either known or 


cohlidered it, they were told, it had been drawn 


up; after great ſtudy, and long conſultation, by all. 


tbe learned clergy, in reforming the old offices; and 


the worſhip of the church was now brought as near to 
what Chriſt and his Apoſtles had taught or done, as 
could be; it had been deviſed by the Biſhops of the 
realm, had been agreed to by the whole clergy (in 
their provincial ſynods or convocation) eſtabliſhed by 
parliament, and (being agreeable to ſcripture) was con- 
firmed by the word of God himſelt.“ A ſafe-conduct 
being refuſed to the ringleaders, who were treated as, 
notorious' traitors, and an anſwer ſhewing the unrea- 
ſonableneſs of every thing they demanded, could not 
be pleaſing to the inſurgents : however, they thought 
fit to moderate their demands, rather than put an end 
to the treaty. The maſs, and the ſix articles, were now 
the chief matters inſiſted on; and theſe were rejected 
in the anſwer made, on July 8, in the King's name; 
whoſe minority being the moſt ſpecious thing that 
miſled them, it was repreſented to them, © that his 
blood, and not his years, gave him the crown, and 
the ſtate of government required, that there ſhould 
be, at all times, the ſame authority in Princes, and the 
ſame obedience in ſubjects.” It was penned in a threaten- 
ing ſtile, and concluded with an invitation of them 
to ſubmit to the King's mercy, which the other inſur- 
gents had experienced, and found withal a redreſs of 
their grievances: otherwiſe they muſt expect the ut- 
moſt ſeverity that traitors deſerved. The rebels, 
rruſting to their numbers, were in no diſpoſition to 
ſubmit; and marched to Exeter, carrying before them 
the pix or beſte, born under a canopy, with croſſes, 
banners, holy water and bread, candleſticks, and 
other things which had been removed out of churches 
for being abuſed. ro ſuperſtition. They laid ſiege to 
the town, and made ſeveral attempts to ſtorm it, but 
in vain. Lord Rufle}, who had lain all this time at 

| Honiton, 
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' Honiton, being joined by 300 Italian arquebuſiers 


under Battiſta Spinola, by the Lord Grey with ſeveral 


troops of German horſe, and other forces, reſolved 


to attempt the relief of Exeter, which was now redu- 
ced to extremity for want of proviſions, the inbabi- 
tants having been obliged to eat their horſes. He 
attacked them, and driving them from their works, 
with a great ſlaughter of their men, entered the city 
on. Auguſt 6, being received in a triumphant manner 
by the citizens, whoſe loyalty was rewarded by an 
increaſe of privileges, and a grant of the manor of 
Eviland, to the corporation, The rebels, retiring in 
ſcattered parties, were purſued and cut off in great 
numbers; their, ſtrongeſt body, having rendezvouzed 
at Launceſton, were routed, and their chiefs taken. 
Arundel, the mayor of Bodmin, and the reſt of the 
ringleaders, were ſent to London, and executed; ſeveral 
of the rabble were put to death by martial law, for a 
terror to others ; and the vicar of Saint Thomas, one 
of the principal incendiaries, was hanged on the top 
of his own tower, dreſſed in his Popiſh garb, with 
his beads hanging at his girdle. 

The Norfolk inſurrection began at Ailborough 
June 20, and grew nothing conſiderable, till July 6, 
when Robert Ker a tanner, but rich, being owner of 
three manors, put himſelf at their head, and aſſumed 
the ſtyles of maſter and King of Norfolk and Suffolk. 
He confined in irons all ſuch as refuſed to follow his 
camp; and was ſupported by one Coniers, an eccleſiaſ- 
tic, who officiated as chaplain. They broke down in- 
cloſures, ravaged the. country, and denounced ven- 
geance againſt the gentlemen of that county. The 
pretence of their riſing at firſt only related to incloſures: 
but, when their number increaſed to 20,000, nothing 
would ſerve them but the ſuppreſſion of the gentry, 


placing of new counſellors about the King, and ſome- 


what to be done in favour of the old religion. His 
Majeſty promiſed that all their grievances ſhould be 
| | laid 
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laid before the parliament, and in the mean time 
offered them a pardon, if they would lay down their 


arins and retire to their habitations. They rejected the 


offer wich diſdain, and eſtabliſhed their head-quar- 
ters at Munſhold, where Ket the canner, and a com- 
mittee, ſat. in judgment under a large tree, known by 
the. appellation of the 09k reformation, from which Dr. 
Matthew Parker preached to the rebels of their duty 
and allegiance, to the no ſmall hazard of his life from 
divers arrows ſhot at him. They made themſelves 
maſters of Norwich, and obliged Thomas Cod the 
Mayor to attend them, though at length they admitted 
him, and other gentlemen priſoners, to their councils, for 


the greater credit thereof. William Parr, Marquis of 


Northampton, was ſent againſt them, and took poſſeſ- 
ſion of Norwich, which had been evacuated by the in- 
ſurgents. Theſe, aſſaulting the Marquis there in the 
night, were repulſed with a conſiderable loſs; but re- 
newed the attack with ſuch impetuoſity, that they en- 
tered the city, and compelled Northampton to retreat, 
with the loſs of one hundred men ſlain, among whom 
was John Lord Sheffield, and about thirty taken pri- 
ſoners: for the citizens in general favoured the rebels, 
and annoyed the King's troops with ſtones from the 
windows and balconies, while they were engaged with 
the infurgents in the ſtreets. ' Upon this ditaſter, John 
Dudley, Earl of Warwick, was ſent with a numerous 
reinforcement, and a large train of artillery. . When 
he came before Norwich, he, ſummoned the rebels to 
ſurrender, aſſuring them of the benefit of a free par- 


don: but his propoſal being rejected, he planted his 


artillery, and having made a breach, entered the city 
by aſſault. One hundred and thirty of the inſurgents 
were killed in the encounter, and ſixty, being taken, 
were immediately hanged by martial law : however 
ſome of Warwick's waggons falling into the hands of 
the rebels, they got a ſupply of ammunition, which 


they began to want, Their rage was increaſed at - 
22408 | fight 
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ſight of the execution of their aſſociates. They poured 
in like a torrent at one of the gates, though, it was 
guarded with cannon, and, notwithſtanding a very. obs 
ſtinate refiftance, carried off the artillery. On this 
occaſion the very boys ſhewed a ſurpriſing ſpirit, pull. 
ing the arrows from their bodies, and delivering them 
to their own archers. The inſurgents, animated d by this 
ſucceſs, * battered the wall, and then mounting .the, 
breach, were with great difficulty drove. — hg In- 
fuenced by a ſuppoled prophecy *, they quitted the 
hill of Moufſhold, and taking poſſeſſion of a low 
ground called Duſſendale, ſent a defiance to the Earl 

of Warwick. His lordſhip being reinforced. with, 
1500 horſe, ſent them another offer of pardon, but 
with an exception of ſome of their ringleaders, The 
rebels refuſing it on theſe terms, Warwick ordered 
the whole cavalry into the valley, where-they were. 
formed in tolerable good order, and had placed their 
priſoners in the front tied together in pairs, that they 
might ſtand the firſt brunt of the battle. The roya- 
liſts, however, ſpared the unfortunate captives, and 
attacked their antagoniſts with ſuch vigour, that they , 
quickly put them in diforder, and made them fly with 
precipitation. The purſuit was continued for three 
miles, with ſuch carnage, that 2000 lay dead upon the 
ground. Thoſe, who guarded the artillery and bag- 
gage, had fortified themſelves with waggons and palli- 
ſadoes, and declared that they would fight to the laſt , 
drop of their blood: but upon aſſurance of pardon. 
from Warwick's own mouth, laid down their arms, 
nd ſubmitted, Ker and his brother William veg. 
taken next day in a barn, the firſt was hanged on the 
walls of Norwich caſtle, and the latter on the top of 
Wymundham fteeple. Nine others ſuffered in the lame. 
* The prophecy ran thus —— 

The country knuffs, Hob, Dick, and Hick, with clubs . 5 


clouted ſhoon, 
Mall fill up Duſſeadale with blood of ſlaughtered dodies ſoon, 


Manner 
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laid before the parliament, and in the mean time 
olfered them a pardon, if they would lay down their 


armsand retire to their habitations. They rejected the 


offer with diſdain, and eſtabliſhed their head-quar- 
ters at Munſhold, where Ket the canner, and a com- 
mittee, ſat. in judgment under a large tree, known by 
the. appellation of the cat reformation, from which Dr. 
Matthew: Parker preached to the rebels of their duty 
and. allegiance, to the no ſmall hazard of his life from 
divers arrows ſhot at him. They made themſelves 
maſters of Norwich, and obliged Thomas Cod the 
Mayor to attend them, though at length they admitted 
him, and other gentlemen priſoners, to their councils, for 


the greater credit thereof. William Parr, Marquis of 


Northampton, was ſent againſt them, and took poſſeſ- 
fion of Norwich, which had been evacuated by the in- 
ſurgents. Theſe, aſſaulting the Marquis there in the 
night, were repulſed with a conſiderable loſs; but re- 
newed the attack with ſuch impetuoſity, that they en- 
tered the city, and compelled Northampton to retreat, 
with the loſs of one hundred men ſlain, among whom 
was John Lord Sheffield, and about thirty taken pri- 
ſoners: for the citizens in general favoured the rebels, 
and amoyed the King's troops with ſtones from the 
windows and balconies, while they were engaged with 
the inſurgents in the ſtreets. ' Upon this diſaſter, John 
Dudley, Earl of Warwick, was ſent with a numerous 
reinforcement, and a large train of artillery. . When 
he came before Norwich, he, ſummoned the rebels to 
| ſurrender, aſſuring them of the benefit of a free par- 


don: but his propoſal being rejected, he planted his 


artillery, and having made a breach, entered the city 


by aſſault. One hundred and thirty of the inſurgents 


were killed in the encounter, and ſixty, being taken, 
were immediately hanged by martial law: however 
ſome of Warwick's waggons falling into the hands of 
the rebels, they got a ſupply of ammunition, which 


they began to want, Their rage was increaſed at the 
Pigs. ſight 
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ſight of the execution of their aſſociates. They poured | 
in like a torrent at one of the gates, though, it was 
guarded with cannon, and, notwithſtanding a very. ob- 
ſtinate refiftance, carried off the artillery. Ona this 
occaſion the very boys ſhewed a ſurpriſing ſpirit, pull - 
ing the arrows from their bodies, and delivering them 
to their own archers. The inſurgents, animated by this - 
ſucceſs, battered the wall, and then mounting .the, 
breach, were with great difficulty drove. —_— In- 
fluenced by a ſuppoled prophecy *, they quitted the 
hill of Mouſhold, and taking poſſeſſion of a low 
ground called Duſſendale, ſent a defiance to the Earl 
of Warwick. His lordſhip being reinforced. with, 
1500 horſe, ſent them another offer of pardon, but 
with an exception of ſome of their ringleaders. The 
rebels refuſing it on theſe terms, Warwick ordered 
the whole cavalry into the valley, where they were 
formed in tolerable good order, and had placed their 
priſoners in the front tied 0 in pairs, that they 
might ſtand the firſt brunt of the battle. The roya - 
liſts, however, ſpared the unfortunate captives, and 
attacked their antagoniſts with ſuch vigour, that they 
quickly put them in diforder, and made them fly with 
precipitation. The purſuit was continued for three 
miles, with ſuch carnage, that 2000 lay dead upon the 
ground. Thoſe, who guarded the artillery and bag- 
gage, had fortified themſelves with waggons and palli- 
ſadoes, and declared that they would fight to the laſt , 
drop of their blood: but upon aſſurance of pardon 
from Warwick's own mouth, laid down their arms, 
ind ſubmitted. Ker and his brother William aro 
taken next day in a barn, the firſt was hanged on the 
walls of Norwich caſtle, and the latter on the top of 
Wymundham fteeple. Nine others ſuffered in the lame, 


* The prophecy ran thu —— 

The country knuffs, Hob, Dick, and Hick, with clubs 5 , 
clouted ſhoon, 

Shall fill ap Duſſeadale with blood of ſlaughtered 51dies ſoon, 


Manner 
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manner on as many boughs of. ihe oak of reforma- 
„ | | 
There was, about the ſame time, an inſurrection of 
- about+zo000 perſons in Yorkſhire, excited by William 
Ombler, a man of ſome diſtinction, Thomas Vale a pariſh- 
clerk, and one Stevenſon, upon much the ſame pretences; 
but was quelled before it came to any great head, upon 
an offer of pardon; and the ringleaders, being taken, 
were executed with four of their followers, at York. 
It was greatly ſuſpected, that the Lady Mary, then 
reſiding at Kenninghall in Suffolk, had given encou- 
ragement to the Norfolk rebellion: Pooley and Lionel, 
her ſervants, were ſaid to have been concerned with 
them: but ſhe vindicated herſelf very well from all 
ſuſpicions, and the informations appeared to be 
groundleſs. | RN 
Bonner Bi The council now had leiſure to look 
ſhop of Lan- after the execution of the act of uniformity, 
An deprived from which they had been diverted by 
3 theſe commotions, and to take meaſures 
1 for preventing ſeveral Prieſts and Biſhops, 
who had officiated openly by the new liturgy, to. avoid 
the penalty, from celebrating their private maſſes in 
ſecret places, where it was difficult to diſcover their 
practices. This was done no where with ſuch aſſurance, 


as in the cathedral of St. Paul; in ſeveral chapels 


whereof, by the ſufferance of Edmund Bonner, the 
Biſhop, maſſes were ſtill kept up, particularly thoſe 
of the Apoſtles and our Lady's performed in Latin, 
diſguiſed under the Engliſh names of the Apoſiles, and 
our Lady's communion. The council had, by their letters 
of June 24, ordered Bonner not to ſuffer ſuch maſſes 

| to be uſed, or the holy communion to be adminiſtered, 
in any other place than at the high altar of the church, 
or at any other time than that when high maſs uſed 
to be ſaid formerly. Bonner, not willing himſelf to 
execute theſe injunctions, left it to the Dean and 
Chapter: and, the practice ſtill continuing, : 


e 
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accuſed of negligence, and ſummoned to appear, on 
Auguſt 11, before the council. He had there a vri- 
ting delivered to him in ſupport of the charge of re- 


miſſneſs, repreſenting, that whereas on high feſti- 
vals he had uſed formerly to officiate himſelf, he. had 


| ſeldom or never done ſo, ſince the introduction of the 


new liturgy. Certain injunctions were given him, to. 
be obſerved in his future conduct, and requiting him 
particularly to preach at St. Paul's croſs once a quar- 
ter, to be preſent there at every ſermon, unleſs be 
were ſick, to officiate in his cathedral on every high 
feſtival, and give the communion, to proſecute all that 
either went to maſs, or did not frequent the common 
prayer, and receive the ſacrament once a year. For a 
trial of his loyalty, he was ordered to preach at St. 
Paul's croſs, on Sunday, September 1, againſt the 
rebels, and to ſhew as well the unlawfulneſs of taking 
up arms on pretence of religion, as that the King was 
as much a King, and the people as much bound to 
obey him, whilſt a minor, as when he was of full age 
to take upon himſelf the | exerciſe of government. 
When the day came he ſpent moſt of his ſermon in 
maintaining tranſubſtantiation, with many bitter reflec- 
tions on all that were of a different opinion, and ſe- 
veral other things tending to ſtir up diſorder and diſ- 
ſention: but mentioned nothing concerning the King's 
authority, whilſt a minor, which, being neceſſary for 
refuting the chief pretence, as well of the rebels for 
their inſurrections, as of others for their non-confor- 
mity, had been moitly inſiſted upon by the council. 
This being complained of by Dr. William Latimer 
and John Hooper, a commiſſion was iſſued, on 8 
tember 8, to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, N icholas 
Ridley Biſhop of Rocheſter, Sir W. Petre, and Sir 
T. Smith, ſecretaries of State, and Dr. W. May Dean 
of St. Paul's, to examine. him upon, the information 
given againſt him, and ſummarily to proceed to eccle- 
| ſiaſtical 
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ſiaſtical cenſures; to impriſonment and deprivation, as 
the offence ſhould be found to deſerve. Bonner, when 
convened before them; pretended he could not ſee his 
judges, until they were pointed out to him by one of 
the bye ſtanders. When the witneſſes were examined, 
he ſaid one talked like a gooſe, and another like a 
woodcock. He treated the court with contempt, and 
laughed at the people, calling them fools and dunces. 
He affirmed, that Dr. Hooper was an aſs indeed; and 
told Secretary Smith, that he was a liar. Archbiſhop 
Cranmer telling him, that he ought to be ſent to priſon! 
for his inſolence, he replied,” that he cared not whi- 
ther they ſent him, ſo as they did not ſend him to the 
devil; but thither he ſaid he would not go. He ſaid, 
he had a few goods, a poor carcaſe, and a ſoul; that 
the two former were in their power, but the laſt was 
in his oẽ n. The couft was ſeveral times adjourned: 
but he continuing to revile his judges in the moſt abu- 
ſive terms, was committed to the Marſhalſea, after 
having appealed to the King. Whilſt in that priſon, 
he was aſſured of gentle uſage,' if he would ſubmit, 
and promiſe better behaviour for the future: but he 
ſeems to have taken his party, and, inſiſting on his 
appeal to the King, which was either not received,” or 
he could not obtain a ſuperſedeas upon it, refuſed to 
make any other anſwer. He had taken out a com- 


miſſion to hold his ſee of London, during the King's 


pleaſure; and the Commiſſioners, thought unwilling 
to proceed to extremities, ſeeing him obſtinate and in- 
corrigible, ſentenced him to be deptived of his ſee, 
and to remain in priſon till the King ſhoald order other- 
wile. This method of procedure againſt Bonner, and 
the exemplary puniſhment of the late rebels, being 
followed by an act in the next ſeſſion of parliament, 
for the deſtroying of all images, and the calling in of 
all the old offices, kept the Romaniſts in tolerable 
order during the remainder of Edward's reign. 


The 
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The meaſures, which the Protector had 2, Pe 
taken to promote the reformation, had a of mal + 
made all the Popiſn party his enemies: e 
and having too precipitately raiſed an im- re 4 yo 
menſe fortune, gave too much occaſion OE my : 
for a claniour againſt his conduct. Beſides the deanery 
of Wells, with five other dignities or. prebends, which 
Henry VIII. had promiſed him, and the church-lands 
beſtowed upon him, by Edward VI, as a reward fot 
his ſucceſs in Scotland, he had procured a great many 
other beneficial grants,to himſelf, to the impairing of 
the King's revenue. He had recommended his ſer- 
vants to the like bounties, and had been ſo partial to, 
his own creatures in q e diſtribution of the chantry 
lands, that a very ſmall portion of them was granted 
to ſuch noblemen as he viewed in an unfavourable light. 
The proſecution of his brother, (in which he was p- 
poſed to act by Warwick's inſtigation) and the figning 
of the , warrant for his execution, appeared in the 
world's eye ſuch unnatural aQs, that they greatly ble- 
miſſied his character. The paride he ſhewed of his 
wealth, in erecting. that ſumptuous palace called So- 
merſet houſe, and the havock he made of the ſacred 
buildings on that occaſion gave univerſal offence. Weſt- 
minſter-abbey was firſt propoſed for. the ſcite of his 
palace; but he was diverted from that deſigns by the 
Dean and Chapter conveying to him the rich manor 
of Iſlip, and a great many others, for ninety years. 
When he had fixed upon the Strand for its ſituation, 
St. Mary's pariſh church, and the contiguous houſes 
of the Biſhops of Worceſter, Litchfield, and Landaff, 
were pulled down to furniſh ground and materials for 
the ſtructure; and there being ſtill deficiency in the 
latter reſpect, a chapel in St. Paul's church-yard, a 
charnel-houſe there, with a chapel in it, and a goodly 
cloiſter about it, the ſteeple * and a part of the church 


* See note, page 20 of this volume. 
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of St. John of Jeruſalem; were likewiſe demoliſhed, to 
ſupply ſtone, iron, lead, and timber for that purpoſe. 
The tombs and monuments of the dead were defaced, 
and their bones carried away by cart-loads, and buried 


in Bloomſbury fields: this was ſhocking to every body, 
and gave the Londoners a diflike to the Protector. 


Probably his natural compaſſion for the poor, and his 
ſenſe of their hardſhips, made him erect a court of re- 
queſts in his own houſe for their relief, and interpoſe 
with the judges in their behalf: but he carried his re- 


gard for them to extremity, when he courted their 


favour, when his condeſcenſion to them ſunk ſo low 
as to encourage them to contemn and diſobey his 
commands, when his preference of them was ſo appa- 
rent, as to raiſe the jealouſy and indignation of the 
nobility. ' Theſe laſt were enraged, to the higheſt de- 
gree, at the inſults and loſſes they had ſuftained in 
the late commotions ; imputing the riſe of them to the 
commiſſions and proclamations againſt encloſures iſſued 
by his authority or influence, and the not ſuppreſſing 
them in the bud to his dilatory proceedings, and de- 
clining to march againſt them in perſon at the head of 
an army. Their reſentments on theſe accounts were 
now at the height; and the party againſt the Protector 
thought the juncture favourable to their deſign, — 
After ſeveral complaints, diſputes, and treaties for an 
accommodation, the Lord St. John, Preſident, the Earls 
of Warwick, Arundel, and Southampton, Sir E. 
North, Sir Richard Southwell, Sir Edward Peckham, 
Sir E. Wotton, and Doctor Nicholas Wotton, met, on 
Sunday, October 6, at Ely Houſe in Holborn, where 
Warwick reſided ; and, taking upon them to act as 
the King's council, ſent for the Mayor and Aldermen 
of London, and, after arraigning the Protector's 
conduct, in every point, for which they had the leaſt 
3 required them to obey no letters ſent by him, 
ut only ſuch as came from themſelves. The Lieu- 
tenant of che Tower, being likewiſe ſent for, ſubmitted 
to 


r io. ext e ac 


to their orders: and they were joined, next day, by 
the Lord Chancellor Rich, the Marquis of Northamp- 
ton, the Earl of Shrewſbury, Sir T. Cheyne, Sir John 
Gage, Sir Ralph Sadler, and the Lord Chief Juſtice 
Montague : and wrote the King a letter full of pro- 
feſſions of their duty, pretences of zeal for his preſer- 
vation, and complaints againſt the Duke of Somerſet, 
whom they charged with gathering a force about him, 
to maintain his wilful meaſures. This charge was 
founded on his behaviour at Hampton court, upon 
advice of what was doing at Ely-houſe ; having cauſed 
a proclamation to be mate at the court-gates, and in 
other parts of the neigbourhood, requiring all perſons 
to come in for the defence of the King; whom he re- 
moved thence that night to Windſor caſtle, with his 
guards, and the retinues of ſuch as were then at court, 
making in all about 500 men. The Lords at Lon- 
don went to. Guildhall, October 8, and, giving the 


common council of the city an account of their pro- 


ceedings, aſſured them, they had no thoughts of alter- 


ing religion, as was reported by their enemies, and no 


views but for the ſafety of the King, the honour of 
the kingdom, and the good of the people ; for which 
ends they defired their aſſiſtance. I he common coun» 


eil unanimiouſl/ approved of their conduct, and pro- 


miſed to ſtand by them with their lives and fortunes, 
This declaration cf theirs, and the commons not com- 
ing in as he expected to his aſſiſtance, ſo intimidated 
the I'roceaor, that he reſolved to ſtruggle no longer 
againſt che ſtream : and, proteſting that his deſiga in 
collecting forces was only to guard his perſon from 


any violent attack, declared himſelf ready to ſubmit 


to what two of the Lords at London, and two of thoſe 
about the King, ſhould determine; deſiring, however, 
that what was agreed on, ſhould be confirmed in par- 
liament, A warrant was ſent for the two Lords to 
repair to Windſor, with the King's faith for their ſafe- 
ty: and Cranmer, Paget, and Smith (all the coun- 
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ſellors now remaining with him) wrote to them, te- 
commending a peaceable determination of the matter, 

exhorting them not to be led by cruel councils, 
which they well knew ſome were ſuggeſting; glancing 
at the Earl of Southampton, who had not yet digeſted 
the diſgrace brought on him by the Duke df Somer- 
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ſet——The Lords Ruſſel and Wentworth, Sir Ant. 
Brown, Sir Ant. Ne and dir John Baker 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, having deſerted 
the Duke of Somerſet in his diſtreſs, and joined the 
aſſociate counſellors at London, it was agreed that So- 
merſet was no longer fit to be Protector. Sir Philip 
Hobby was ſent back with letters to the King, deſiring 
they might be admitted to his preſence; that the 
forces gathered about his perſon might be ſent away; 
and that the Duke of Somerſet might ſubmit himſelf 
to the order of council. Their deſires were complied 
with: and the. Lords, being invited to ſend three 
perſons to Windſor, for ordering things according to 
their minds, ſent them, with a charge not to allow 
the Duke of Somerſet to withdraw before their arrival, 
On October 12, the whole council came to Windſor, 
roteſting to the King, that all they had done was for 
ah ſafety and ſervice. On the day following, the 
Protector, being called before them, was charged with 
ſeveral miſdemeanors, in acting without the conſent 
of the other executors; in treating alone with foreign 
ambaſſadors ; in making Biſhops and Lord Lieutenants 
by his own authority; in holding a court of requeſts 
in his own houſe, and determining. matters relating to 
freeholds ; in embaſing the coin; in iſſuing procla- 
mations. and commiſſions about incloſures, contrary 
to the ſentiments ot the reſt of the council; in not 
taking care to ſuppreſs, the late inſurrections, in ne- 
glecting the forts about Boulogne; in poſſeſſing the 
King wich ill notions of the deſigns of the Lords, who 
mer at London, and cauſing them to be proclaimed 
as traitors ; in arming his ſervants, gathering people, 
| | carrying 
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carrying the King to Windſor ſo ſuddenly, as to put 


him in fear, and threw him into a dangerous diſeaſe.” - 


In conſequence of this charge, he was ſent to the 
Tower, and the King was carried back the ſame day 
to Hampton Court; the Marquis of Northampton, the 
Earls of Warwick and Southampton, the Lords St. 
John, Ruſſel, and Wentworth, being appointed gover- 
nors of his perſon. 

Thus matters ſtood, when the parliament met on No- 
vember 4, after which a bill of attainder was brought 
into the houſe of Peers againſt the Duke of Somerſet, 
founded upon a confeſſion ſigned with his own hand. 
A deputation of that auguſt aſſembly was ſent to learn 
from his own mouth, whether this confeſſion was vo- 
Juntary or extorted. He thanked them for their can- 
dour; owned that he had voluntarily ſigned the 
writing; but ſolemnly proteſted, that he had never 


harboured a ſiniſter thought againſt his Sovereign or ' 


the ſtate. Upon this he was diveſted of all his offices 
and all his moveables, together with great part of his 
landed eſtate, were confiſcated, for the uſe of the 
King; but his ſubmiffive behaviour, and the frivolouſ- 


neſs of the charge againſt him, ſo far blunted the ma- 


lice of Warwick and his other enemies, that the pro- 
ſecution was dropped, and himſelf releaſed from his 
confinement, after giving ſecurity for his future con- 
duct, and, in two months after his enlargement, re- 
admitted to a ſeat at the council table. | 

In the mean time, the parliament paſſed Pers 
a ſevere law againſt unlawful aſſemblies 8 
, ag U f » ur of the 
in order to prevent future inſurrections;. Reformation. 
and repealed the ſtatute againſt vaga- 
bonds, which had paſſed in the parliament that met in 
November 1547, and was enacted chiefly againſt the 
religious of diffolved monaſteries. The new liturgy 


was confirmed in this ſeſſion ; and all the old offices, 
miſſals, and breviaries, with other books deemed ſu- 


perſtitious, were ordered to be delivered to certain com- 
| | "SY miſſioners, 
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. Miſioners, that they might be burned and deſtroyed. 


It was enacted, that all the prayers addreſſed to ſaints 
ſhould be razed out of the books printed in the Jate 


reign; and that all images taken from churches ſhould, 


within a limited time, be committed to the flames. 
Theſe laws prevented all further oppoſition, from the 
Romiſh party, to the new liturgy, during this King's 
reign, as the want of ſervice-books rendered their prieſts 


incapable to officiate *. 


The friends of Popery, expecting that che Earl of 


Southampton would now have the rei:1s of govern- 


ment, were much elated at the fall of Somerſet ; but 


they ſoon found that the Earl of Warwick had the 


aſcendancy, They were not deſtitute of hopes from 
this nobleman, who was generally believed to have 
given them great hopes and aſſurances, of what he 
would do in their favour :, but, when he found the 
King immoveable in that point, and ſo much bent upon 
the reformation, that nothing could fo much recom- 
mend a perſon to his favour, as endeavouring to-pro- 
mote it, he eaſily dropped that party, and affected to 
be zealous in advancing what he found was fo agree- 


able to his Sovereign. Bonner petitioning that his 


appeal might be received, and his proceſs reviewed, 
a new court of delegates, conſiſting of four civilians, 
and the like number of common lawyers, was appoint- 
ed for that purpoſe : but, upon examining the mat- 


ter, they reported, that the proceſy had been legally 


carried 0n, and the ſentence juſtly given. 

There ſtill were wanting, to compleat 
Anrwordinal the offices of the church of England, forms 
of prayer for the conſecration of Biſhops, 
and the ordination of priefts and deacons : and thre par- 
hament paſſed an act for -aiithoriſing by law an ordi- 


| nal, to be drawn up by ſix Biſhops, and as many learn- 


* It was en this felon that the frag of n fl. obrained fen 
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ed divines, of the King's appointment, and publiſhed - 


by the next April 1, probibiting, after that day, the 
uſe of any other. The council already had, at the in- 
ſtance of the convocation, ſet the committee (formerly 
appointed by that body for reforming the o/d offices) 
which had drawn up the new liturgy, to work upon 
this ordinal ; though, it not being yet compleated, 
the parliament thought fit to give it a legal ſanction, 
by a previous confirmation; ſo implicitly did they pay 
a deference to the reſolutions of the clergy. The or- 
dinations, mentioned in ſcripture, were performed by 
the impoſition of hands, and prayer, and the ancienteſt 
forms of ordaining were plain and ſimple: but latter 
ages had introduced, in different countries, unctions 
ot the perſons ordained, conſecration of veſt ments, and 
abundance of other rites and ceremonies, which, being 
unknown in the firſt ages of the goſpel], the committee 
thought fit to retrench ; and to tollow the rules of the 
primitive church, as recapitulated in the fourth council 
of Carthage in 401; which, though compoſed only of 
African Biſhops, was generally tollowed, as to the 
form of conſecrating Biſhops and inferior miniſters, in 
all the weſtern churches. The Romaniſts, from the 
time of the council of Florence, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, laid a mighty ſtreſs upon the rite of delivering 
to a prieſt the veſſels. uſed in the conſecration of the 
euchariſt, with a power of ſacrificing ro God for the 
dead and the living; a form introduced to countenance 
ſolitary maſſes, and the notion, which they were wil- 
ling to encourage, of a new offering up of our Savi- 
our, diſtinct from that on the croſs. When the church 
in her ordinal hath ſufficiently expreſſed the holy order, 
to which a perſon is called, and the Biſhops, miniſter- 
ing in her behalf, have actually, by impoſition of hands, 
and prayer, conferred upon him that order, though in 
general terms, he is, in conſequence thereof, inveſted 
with all the powers annexed by Chrift to that order; 
nor is there any occaſion for an enumeration of evt ry 
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particular x power or branch of his office. There is no 
neceſſary connexion between a prieſt and a ſacrifice: 
yet the church of England, having empowered ſuch, 
as ſhe admits to the order of a prielt or preſbyter, to 


adminiſter the ſacraments, has empowered them there- 
by to offer the euchariſtical ſacrifice. This ſhe thinks 


as true a ſacrifice, as the paſſover, or any other of the 
Jewiſh ſacrifices under the law : it is commemorative, 
as they were typical, of our Saviour's ſacrifice of him- 


ſelf upon the croſs: both are repreſentative thereof, 


though in a different manner, and derive thence their 
ſalurary effects. She conſiders it as a ſacrifice really 
propitiatory, not indeed in its own nature, but in vir- 
tue of Chriſt's inſtitution, as it is a memorial of his 
own ſacrifice upon the croſs, and a means of applying, 
to each good Chriſtian in particular, all the benefits, 
which he. purchaſed by it for the church in general, 
If her adverſaries think fit ro repreſent | it, as propitia- 
tory in its own nature, as a new meritorious ſatisfaction 
to God for the ſins of the living and the dead, as a 
ſuppletory ſacrifice continually ſupplying the defects of 
our Saviour's ſacrifice, or as a new immolation of him, 
or renewal of his paſſion, ſhe rejefts all theſe as falſe 
and unprimitive notions: and, however they may be 
inſinuated in private to gull the common people, it is 
not eaſy to imagine, that any learned man will dare to 
maintain them opeply and explicitly. The new ordi- 
nal was publiſhed in the March following: and the firſt 
Biſhop conſecrated by it was John Poyner, prompted 
to the ſee of Rocheſter. 6 
A. D. 1550. ] In'the beginning of this year, a peace 
| being concluded with France and” Scor- 
Gardiner &- land; the council was more at leifure,-and 
47 055 t hetter enabled to remove all obſtructions, 
— * that retarded a further reformation. The 
principal of theſe aroſe from ſome pap iſti- 
cal Biſhops; who, complying with all alterations 
when made, ill kept their ſees, and, receiving with 
reſpect 
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reſpect the arders-ſent them from time to time, took 
little or no care for their executian.z encouraging un- 
derhand the retaining of many ſuperſtitious and abo- 
liſned practices, to which they were themſelves ad- 
dicted. It was reſolved to contrive ſome way ot bring- 
ing them within the reach of the law; and, by putting 
teſts upon them, which they could not ealily elude, 
oblige them either to declare their diſlike of what had 
been lately eſtabliſhed, or to oppoſe the royal autho» 
rity ; acts, which, in the precarious tenure they had of 
their ſees, during the King's. pleaſure,. were deemed ſuf- 
ficient cauſes for their deprivation. Bonner had been 
already deprived ; and Ridley was, on April 1, tranſ- 
lated to the ſce of London; Middleſex (which had 
been taken thence, as before related, to farm the dio- 
ceſe of Weſtminſter *) being at the ſame time reuni 

to it, upon Thirlby's reſignation of the latter biſhopric, 
and removal to Norwich, Gardiner, Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, had made fo ill an uſe of the liberty he en- 
joyed, in conſequence of the act of grace, paſſed at the 
latter end of the. year 1547, that he was, in a ſhort 
time afterwards, ſummoned before the council, and 
ordered to preach, on. June 29, at St. Paul's Croſs, 
purſuant to the directions given him, by way of pur- 
gation : deviating from his inſtructions in that ſermon, 
he had been put in priſon, where he had continued till 
this year; when, on June 8, his caſe being conſidered 
in council, it was reſolved, „ that, if he repented of 
his former obſtinacy, and would for the future apply 
himſelf to advance the King's proceedings, his paſt 
errors ſhould be remitted; otherwiſe he ſhould: be pro- 
ſecuted as his obſtinacy and contempt deſerved.” This 
reſolution being communicated to him next day, he de- 
ſired to ſee a book of the King's proceedings; and 
then, expreſling an inclination to conform, promifed + 
to give a full and direct anſwer, even on ſubjects which 
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might offend his conſcience. A book was thereupon 
ſent him; and, Dr. Heylin ſays, ** that, after peru- 
ſing all the offices contained in the Common-Prayer- 
book, he declared, that he was very well ſatisfied in his 
conſcience with it, and would not only execute it in 
his own perſon, but cauſe all of his dioceſe to officiate 
by it in divine ſervice.” As to other proceedings, he 
excuſed himſelf from anſwering them, unleſs he were 
at liberty. The council, not being ſatisfied with this, 
ſent. ſome certain articles to him, on July 8, which he 
was required to ſubſcribe. He excepted to none of 
them, but that which concerned the confeſſion of his 
faults, and the ſubmiſſion he was to make to the King 
for pardon; which he utterly rejected, inſiſting upon 


| +, his innocence. Though diſpleaſed at his refuſal, the 


King was unwilling to treat him with rigour, and ſent 
W. Herbert and Secretary Petre to acquaint him, that, 
if the words of the confeſſion propaſed ſeemed too 
harſh, he might deviſe others, provided he made a 
ſubmiſſion. He refuſing to modify them, and ftand- 
ing peremptorily on his juſtification, new articles, and 
a new ſubmiſſion, were drawn up for him to ſubſcribe; 
the former containing the moſt material ſteps taken in 
the reformation, of which he was to expreſs his ap- 
probation, and declare himſelf willing to vindicate 
them in the pulpit. When they were brought him, 
he poſitively refuſed to make a ſubmiſſion : and, as for 
the other articles, he would not declare his opinion, 
till he ſhould be ſet at liberty; it not being reaſonable 
he ſhould ſubſcribe them in priſon. It was hereupon 
reſolved, to ſend for him before the council, and exa- 
mine him whether he would ſtand to that anſwer ; and, 
in caſe he did, to denounce a ſequeſtration of his tem- 
poralities for three months, with intimation, that, if 
he did not comply in that time, he ſhquld be deprived. 
This was done on July 19; and, when the articles were 
read to him, he refuſed either to ſubſcribe or conſent ; 
profeſſing himſelf deſirous to obey the King, in all 2 
HEY +5  lawfu 
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lawful commands; but as ſeveral things|were deſired of 
him againſt his conſcience, he deſired to be excuſed, 
The ſequeſtration was then read: and, though it ex- 
pired on October 19, nothing was attempted - againſt 
him till November 23, when a committee was appoint- 
ed, by the council, to conſider of the legal ſteps ne- 
ceſſary to be taken in order for his deprivation. A 
commiſſion was iſſued. on December 12, to Archbiſhop 
Cranmer, Nicholas Ridley Biſhop of London, Tho; 
mas Goodrich Biſhop of Ely, Henry Holbech Biſhop 
of Lincoln, Sir William Petre, Sir James Hales, and 
other lawyers, directing them to call the Biſhop of 
Wincheſter before them, and proceed to deprive him, 
if he continued in his obſtinacy. His crial beginning 
on the 15th, he deſired a copy of the commiſſion, and 
the articles exhibited againſt him, which accordingly 
were allowed him: and entered à proteſt againſt his 
judges, as being prejudiced againſt him; excepting, 
for the ſame reaſon, againſt Sir Anthony Wingkheld, 
Sir William Cecil, Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Edward North, 
and other perſons of rank, that were examined as wit- 
neſſes. He was allowed to chooſe his own council, 
and had the liberty of producing ſeveral of the King's 
council, as witneſſes, in his behalf. Gardiner was ſo 
well verſed in all the dilatory pleas and quirks of the 
civil and canon laws, that his trial took up twenty-two 
ſeſſions : but his manifeſt contempt, and continued 
diſobedience, of the King's orders, and the laws made 
for eſtabliſhing the reformation, being fully proved, 
ſentence was at laſt, 'on February 14 next following, 
—.— againſt him, declaring him deprived, and 
his ſee vacant. He hoped to prevent its execution, by 
appealing from it, as unjuſt and invalid, to the King: 
but the commiſſioners would not receive it, till they 
firſt knew his Majeſty's pleaſure. During the courſe 
of his trial, he had behaved himſelf with ſo much irre- 
verence to the King, wich ſuch calumnious reflections 
on the council, and with ſuch inſolence to his judges, 
20 calling 
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' Edllipg them Heretics and Sacramentarians, that he 
had no reaſon to expect ſuch a favour : and on this ac- 
eount;: an order was made the next day in council, 
for temoving him to a meaner lodging in the Tower, 
with only one ſervant about him, to be appointed by 
the Lieutenant, and for debarring him of all viſits and 
cotreſpondence, as well as the uſe of pen, ink, and 
Pac the council was ſtripping ſuch of their power 
2 as were avowed enemies of the reforma- 
Pater Martyr, tion, they found its progreſs obſtructed, 
por 25 yk and even its ſettlement attacked in certain 
> Tr. particular points, by ſome, who pretend- 
l - to be # moſt zealous for it in the 
maain, and by whom they expected it 

would be beſt promoted. When the Emperor Charles 
V. had cruſhed the Smalcalde league, taken John 
Frederic Elector of Saxony at Mulberg, und, by a 
ſcandalous prevarication, got Philip Landgrave of 
Heſſe into his hands, he thought himſelf abſolute 
maſter of Germany: and, no body daring to oppoſe 
his will; he had got an edict paſſed in a diet, for regu- 
ting the exerciſe of religion throughout the empire, 
agreeable to his own notions of things, but in ſuch a 
manner as did not'pleaſe many of the Romaniſts, and 
was generally deteſted by the Proteſtants. This edict 
was called the interim, becauſe it was only to take 
lace till the council of Trent ſnould have determined 
y.irs deciſions all matters relating to religion, and all 
diſputed points, either of faith or eccleſiaſtical diſci- 
pline: and it was enſorced by the ſevereſt penalties, 
in taſe of non-compliance. The divines of the Pro- 
teſtant churches, being the chief objects of the Emperor's 
indignation; were forced, in 1548; to abſcond for the 
ſafety of their lives. In this diſtreſs, Archbiſhop 
Cranmer got from the King a penſion-of forty marks 
a- year; for Peter Martyr Vermiglio, a learned Floren- 
Fine, ſettled at Straſburgh : and invited him over to 
| | England; 


— 


and maintained profeſſors for their inſtruc- 
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England; where, after entertaining him ſome time in 
his own. houſe, he procured. him à canonry of Chriſt» 
church, and the chair of divinity reg in the uni- 
verſity of Oxford. In the year following, he did the 


ſame ſervice for Martin Bucer, and Paul Fagius; 


etting each of them penſions of 1001. a year; the 
— was appointed Hebrew lecturer at Cambridge, 


but died in a few weeks; and the former, being made 


profeſſor there, performed the functions of his charge 


with. excellent abilities and an unwearied application, 


to the general ſatisfaction, and the great advantage, of 
the univerſity. : 
The univerſities were at this time in no little diſtreſs, 
not being ſufficiently endowed, and abun- 
dance of ſtudents- being forced to leave 2 2255 — 
them for want of ſubſiſtence. The King — 


7 133 . 2 7 
indeed (ent them relief from time to time, . 25 


tion: but the avarice of his courtiers rendered the 
little they enjoyed very precarious, and was a great 
diſcouragement. to the progreſs of their ſtudies. Com- 
miſſions had been iſſued for a viſitation of both theſe 
ſeminaries, under pretence of removing all remains of 
ſuperſtition, with ſuch as maintained them; but the 
viſitors were empowered likewiſe to unite two colle; 

into one, by which the ſuppreſſion of one of them 
would of courſe be effected, and the courtiers have an 
opportunity of pracuring grants of its revenues. This 
advantage they commonly made upon all alterations: 
and it was the true meaning of thoſe exchanges, which 
were made of lands, upon the vacancy of fees, between 
the King and the new Biſhops. Thus, when Ridley 
was. tranſlated to London, the manors of Braintree, 
Southmiaſter, Hackney, and Stepney, with the Marſh, 
were exchanged for other lands, and ſome impropria- 
tions of the ſame or a better value, ſo that the crown 
had no advantage by the bargain ; yet thoſe manors 
| | ä were 
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were no ſooner in the King's hands, than Lord Rich 
obtained a grant of the firſt, Sir Thomas Darcy of the 
ſecond, and the Lord Wentworth of the two laſt of thoſe 
manors. Ridley, one of the viſitors for Cambridge, 
when he found how far their commiſſions extended, 
eaſily ſaw through the deſign ; and, refuſing to act in 
it, put a ſtop to its execution; probably defeating, at 
the ſame time, the other intended for Oxford. © 

The before-mentioned foreign profeſſors had been 
continually engaged in diſputations concerning the 
controverted points of religion; particularly the maſs 
and tranſubſtantiation, which the Roman Catholics con- 
ſidered as the moſt eſſential articles of their faith, and 
in which, for that reaſon, they were allowed a full li- 
berty of arguing and defending their ſentiments. Bucer 
died on February 28, 1551; and Peter Martyr ſur- 
vived King Edu ard; having both acquitted themſelves, 
on all occaſions, anſwerably to the high opinion enter- 


tained of their learning, before their arrival in Eng- 


land. | 
Much about the time they arrived in England, there 


. alſo came over other foreigners, who, in- 

Account "4 ſtead of ſhewing a grateful ſenſe of the 
2 * . charitable reception and generous encou- 
n ragement they met with here, made it 
their buſineſs to find fault with the rules 


and ordinances compiled for the reformation of religion, 
in trifling matters, ſince they could do it in nothing 
momentous, and to promote a diſaffection and non- 


conformity in things and circumſtances, owned to be 


in their nature indifferent. In the infancy ot a refor- 
mation, nothing could be of more pernicious conſe» 
quence, or. more likely to prevent its ſucceeding, than 
ſuch a non-· conformity and diviſion among its profeſ- 
ſors, as had appeared ſome years before, and was now 
evident in Germany, from the diviſion between the 
Lutherans, Zuinglians, and Calviniſts, about the ſa- 

| | | crament: 
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crament: yet ſuch was the conduct of John a Laſco, 
a Poliſh Baron, who came over with a great number of 
German and other foreign refugees, to whom he ſerved 
as chef paſtor. He was ſettled with this congrega- 
tion at Embden in Eaſt Friefland; when the appre- | 
henſion of being perſecuted there made him come over 
to England, to ſtipulate for a ſecure retreat, and com- 
petent proviſion, for himſelf and flock; aſſuring the 
Duke of Somerſet, that it would be the means of in- 
troducing a new trade, and gainful manufacture, into 
the kingdom. He deſired, that they might be incor- 
porated by the King's lerters-patent, with certain pri- 
vileges; and that ſome old diſſolved church or mona- 
ſtery might be aſſigned them for a place of divine wore 
ſhip : and obtained a penſion of 1001. a year, with a 
patent of naturalization for himſelf, his wife and chil- 
dren. A charter was likewiſe paſſed, on July 24, con- 
ſticuting theſe German refugees a body politic, under 
the direction of John a Laſco, their ſuperintendant, 
and four other minifters, with a power to increaſe 
their number, and chooſe their ſucceſſors, if the 
King approved the choice, The church of the Au- 
guſtine Friars, with its ſoil, ſcite, and appurtenances 
in London, was alſo granted them, for holding their 
religious aſſemblies, and they were authoriſed to ule 
their own rites and ceremonies in the worſhip of God, - 
2nd to exerciſe their own eccleſiaſtical 3 | 
though they differed from che government and forms 
of worſhip eſtabliſhed in the church of-England. 
Upon this encouragement, and the privileges of na- 
turalization enabling them to trade with the ſame 
freedom and advantages as the natives, a great num; 
ber of Germans, Poles, and other foreigners, came 
over to London: and ſettled in different parts of the 
city, though the greateſt part of them chole St. Ca, 
therine's and Southwark for their refidence. Another 
church of ſtrangers, moſtly. Walloons and French, 
| lettled 
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fettledꝭ at the ſame time, in Glaſtenbury *, under the 
N of the Duke of Somerſet; who had, for 

ir accommodation, procured from the crown a 
grant of the ſcite and demeaſnes of that diſſolved abbey, 
. for the caſtle and minor of Sleford in 


Lincolnſhire. Theſe, being weavers and workers in 


| kerſeys, and the like cloths, ſerved to introduce that 
manufacture into the country. A French congrega- 


tion, and another of Italians, were likewiſe ſet up in 


Bondon, ſubject to John 4 Laſco's inſpection; whole 
jutiſdiction or ſuperintendency extended over all 
churches of foreigners in that city, and over their 
ſchools of learning or education. It was an impolitic 
thing in the Council and Biſhops, whilſt they were 
preſſing an uniformity in divine worſhip, and diſci- 
line, throughout the nation, to allow theſe churches 
In its metropolis to exiſt under another kind of govern- 
ment; and ta uſe a different liturgy (viz: that of Straſ- 
— with ditferent rites and ceremonies from thoſe 
enjoined by the laws: it proved an obſtruction to the 
ſettlement of order in the church of England, and 
gave Occaſion to a good deal of diſturbance in eccle- 
ſiaſtical proceedings. Their conduct in this point was 
probably owing to their compaſſion for ſtrangere, 
perſecuted and denied the exerciſe of their religion in 
their own country: but there ſeems to have been an- 
other reaſon for putting all theſe foreign congregations 
under the ſuperintendency of John a Laſco; by whoſe 
care and vigilance it was hoped, that a ſtop might be 
put to the reſort of Anabaptiſts from abroad, and 
that, with whatever privacy they came over, they 
might be diſcovered foon after their arrival. 
HL; Several of theſe Anabaptiſts had come 
nabaptiſ ni 15 2 
propagated into England, during the reign of Henry 
in England iy VIII. but this Prince took ſuch ſtrict 


Dn Popiſo emiſa- meaſures in finding them out, and puniſhed 


Fits. with ſuch ſeverity, burning all who did 


* See page 472 of vol. ii. and page 8 of this vol, 
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not abjure their tenets, that they were ſoon obliged to 


return into their own. countries . But expecting per- 
haps a greater lenity, or leſs vigilance, in the reign 

of his ſucceſſor, they had lately come over again, 
and ſedueed ſome of Edward's ſubjects; which it 
was apprehended would throw a ſlur upon the refor- 
mation, and be objected to the reformers in general 
by the Romaniſts, in their way of repreſenting matters. 


A commiſſion had accordingly been iſſued, the laſt 


year, for enquiring after, and proſecuting, theſe here- 
tics z and many of them being ſeized, made all a 


recantation, except Jane Boacher (commonly called 
Joan of Kent), and George Van Paris, a Dutch- 


man, before-mentioned, who were the only perſons 
that ſuffered capitally, in this reign,” for religious 
ſentiments. The preceding year, there had been in- 


tercepted a letter from Delft, May 12, 1549, ad- 
dreſſed, to Gardiner and another t:ngliſh Biſhop, and 


acquainting them, that the reformation had been 
carried on in England by Edward VI. with ſo much 


temper and judgment, that all the Proteſtants and 


other reformed in Germany, were inclined to unite 


with the Engliſh church, and eſtabliſh epiſcopacy 


+ They conſiſted of two ſects, 1. Suck 2s held that baptiſn ought 


not to be adminiſtered but to thoſe of the years of maturity, and who, 


being capable of inſtructior, did, on a conviction of its being their 
duty, defire to be admitted into the church by that inſtitution. 
This opinion they grounded on Chriſt's commiſſion, in which teach- 
ing is joined with baptiſm. Theſe were called the moderate Baptiſts. 


2. Thaſe who gave into ſundry errors, and being men of fierce and 


turbulent diſpoſitions, , raiſed in Germany a commotion called the 
ruſtic war, which got the Anabaptiſts in general a bad character. 
They denied the Trinity, and refuſed to have their children bapti- 
ſed, ' Kc.“ Several London tradeſmen imbibed theſe renets.—— 
About the ſame time, appeared another ſect called Gellert, who 
maintained the doctrine of predeſſination, from which they drew 
ſuch inferences, that numbers of people indulged their paſſions, 
alledging that they were predeſtinated to ſuch actions; ſo that im- 
piety, and even deſpair, was often the conſequence of that doctrine. 
* See page 127 of vol. ü. of this york. 
Vor. III. No. 23. K among 
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among themſelves; that it was the opinion of their 
learned men at Trent, that all foreign ſects would 
adopt the Engliſh diſcipline, and become one united 
body, and their principal divines, as Calvin, Bullin- 
ger. and others, had actually made the effer ; that 
fſuch a union would be the ruin of the papacy, and 
there being no way ſo likely to prevent it, as by creat- 
ing a diviſion among the Proteſtants themſelves, and 
raiſing ſes and ſeparations from the eſtabliſhed doc- 
trine of the church of England, N. S. and E. L. 
were therefore ſent over to them, properly inſtructed, 
and recommended to the favour and protection of 
theſe two prelates, in caſe they ſhould. be checked by 
other heretics. Their particular charge was, to deny 
infant baptiſm, to aſſert the neceſſity of rebaptizing, 
and to preach up a future monarchy upon earth after 
death, which would pleaſe the ordiriary people, and 
bobſtruct the proceedings of the reformers.” This 
*was probably the reaſon, why the council were ſo 
diligent and ſevere in proſecuting and ſuppreſſing the 

Anabaptiſts. | | 

3, Ejiſretal roles But this was not the only ſect the 
'- -ſerupled by Hooper church of England had to guard 
Biſhop of Gloucefler. againſt, the foundation being now 
laid for another, about matters of form and ceremony, 
by ſome exceptions ſtarted by John Hooper, collated, 
on July 3, to the ſee of Glouceſter, upon the death of 
Wakeman“. Hooper had been educated at Oxford; 
had ſtudied the ſcriptures with great diligence; 
and made a conſiderable progreſs in learning : he had, 
in the late King's reign, ſhewed his affection to the 
points of reformation, then eſtabliſhed, in ſuch a 
Þ manner, that, after the act of the ſix articles, he did 
not think it ſafe to ſtay in England, Retiring to Zu- 
rich, he became acquainted there with Bullinger and 
other learned men; and contracted there a fondnels 


* See page 3o of this volume. 
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for the worſhip and uſages of the Zuinglian or Helvetic 
churches; though he differed from their divines in 
ſome part of doctrine, particularly concerning pre- 
deſtination. Returning in this reign to England, 
he grew very popular by the conſtant exerciſe of his 
talent of preaching ; and in ſuch favour with the Earl 
of Warwick, that he not only recommended him to 
the King for the ſee of Glouceſter, but wrote to Arch- 
biſhop Cranmer, on July 29 to excuſe him from 
wearing the Rochet, and other pontifical habits, at his 
conſecration, and from taking any oath burthenſome 
. to his conſcience. The Archbiſhop could not diſpenſe 
with the laws of the land, and the rules of the church, 
nor conſecrate Hooper in the manner he deſired, with- 
out incurring a premunire: and, to remove this diffi- 
culty, the King was perſuaded to write a letter, on 
0 Auguſt 5, to Cranmer, *v warranting him, by the 
advice of his council, to omit the ceremonies, that 


0 diſpleaſed Hooper, and diſcharging him from all man- 
ener of dangers, penalties, and forfeitures, which he 
might incur by law for ſuch an omiſſion.“ Hooper's 
de objection to the oath was not ſo much the matter of 
4 It, as to the form at the concluſion, So help me God, 


WM #// Saints, and the Holy Goſpels : and the King's ſtriking 
Y, out the words, all /ainis with his own hand, removed 
q his ſcruples on that ſubject. Thoſe, which he had 
cW entertained about the epiſcopal habits, ſtill remained « 
d;: nor would Cranmer and Ridley conſent to the omiſſion, 
conſidering it as a thing that would be deſtructive of 
4, all order, and be attended by numberleſs ill conſe- 
he quences. They repreſented this ſo effectually to the 
21 King, that he grew very angry with Hooper for, his 

id unreaſonable ſtiffneſs : and the Earl of Warwick think- 
"Y ing fit to drop him too, he was, for his diſobedience 
nd WM and contempt, ordered to keep his houſe, and not ſtir 
es out, unleſs to ſee the Archbiſhop, or the Biſhop of 
London, Ely, and Lincoln, for the ſatisfaction of 

his conſcience, and neither to preach or write without 

for 985 K 2 * 
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a farther licence from the council. Hooper was a per. 
tinacious, moroſe, opiniative man: and all the argu- 
ments, which thoſe learned prelates uſed, to convince 
him of his errors, ſerved only to heighten his obſti- 
nacy. His letters to Bucer, Peter Martyr, Bullinger, 
and others, to whom he had ſent the reaſons of his 
refuſal to wear any habits of the ſame kind or faſhion 
of thoſe worn by the Romaniſts, did not produce an- 
ſwers to his mind: all thoſe divines, though uſed to 
"churches in which no diſtinction of garments was 
© obſerved, declaring their opinion, that things of an 
indifferent nature, as habits were, could not be made 
unlawful by others wearing them, and adviſing him 
to comply ', He (till perſiſted in his obſtinacy: 
and, in contempt of the order of council, wrote and 
printed a book, intitled, à conf in of his faith, in 
order to juſtify his condu ; written in ſuch a manner 
as to give a great diſtate, and containing matters | 
that deſerved cenſure ; and went abroad freely, preach- 
ing in the churches of London, ſaying things too | 
bitter and unreaſonable in his ſermons, and exclaiming 
wherever he went againſt the King's counſellors, 
Being called, in the beginning of the year following, 
on January 13, before the council, and perſiſting in 
his former opiniative obſtinacy, he was committed to 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, to be either reformed, 
or punithed, as the cafe required. The Archbiſhop 
finding him quite untractable, he was ſent, ſoon after, M o 
to the Fleet priſon: and, conſenting, at laſt, to wear e 
the epiſcopal robes, was conſecrated on March 8; I * 
being diſpenſed with for wearing them as a daily habit, N 
and dely obliged to uſe them whenever he preached 0 
before the King, in his own cathedral, or in all other © « 


is Nevertheleſs, Peter Martyr, in one of his epiſtles, dated at be 
Zurich, Nov. 1559, affirms that he himſelf never uſed the ſurplice, tic 


when he lived at Oxford, though he was a canon of Chriſt church ſe, 


there, and ſrequently i in the choir. | WP 


public aſt 
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public places t. Thus aroſe that oppoſition, which 
has continued ever ſince, againſt the liturgy, the cap, 


ſurplice, and other uſ#ges of the church of England. 


John a Laſco, abuſing the indulgence of the government 


to his foreign congregations, not only encouraged 
Hooper in his ſcrupl-s, but joined with the Calvinian 
faction, which now began to appear, in ali their ob- 
jections to the cap and ſurplice, and other orders of the 
church; for which he was ſeverely reprimanded by Bucer, 


a man of excellent learning, judgment, temper, and 


moderation; who, making a ſolid antwer to all his ob- 
jections, ſent it him in a letter, which was afterwards 
publiſhed. Joha a Laſco had received his education 
in Poland, a country over run with Arians and Soci- 
nians, who, denying the divinity of our Saviour, treated 
him in a manner as their equal, by fitting with him at 
his table: and, publiſhing a book, entitled, Forma 
et ratio totius ecclefiaſtici miniſterit, maintained the prac- 
tice of fitting at the Holy Communion, contrary to the 
ulage and expreſs direction of the church of England. 
Some of the zealous oppoſers of the habits were 
ridiculous enough, to require an alteration * 
in the names of the days of the week, and Ro ” 
that Lent ſhould be kept at any other 


While this controverſy was on foot, John Rogers, one of the 
Prebendaries of St. Paul's cathedral, and Divinity reader there, now 
returned from beyond ſeas, could never be perſund2d to wear any 
other than the round cap when he went abroad. Being preiled to a 
compliance, he declared that he would never agree to ute the cap, 
tippet, &c. unleſs all Popiſh prieſts ſhould, for diſtinttiou's ſake, be 
conſtrained to wear upon their ſleeves a cha ice with an hoſte in it. 
Nay, ſuch an humour of recuſancy then began to break out, that 
one Steven, curate of Catherine Cree chyrch, preached at St. Paui's 
croſs, that it was fit the names of churches ſhould, be altered, and 
the names of the days of the week chang:d ; that fiſh-days ſhru'd 
be altered, and Lent kept at ary other time, except hetween'S!::ove- 
tide and Eaſt-r. John Stow, in his chronicles, {aith, that he hid, 
ſeen the ſaid Steven leave the pulpit, and preach to the people from 
an high elm tree, which ſtood in the midſt of the church-yard, aud, 
aſter ſermon was done, return to the church. 
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ſeaſon, or time, than that which had been obſerved by 
the primitive church. The . difficulties which, for 
want of the propoſed reform of eccleſiaſtical laws, the 
\ Biſhops lay under in the exerciſe of their authority, 
prevented the irregularities of thoſe refractory perſong 
from being repreſſed by a proper diſcipline. When, 
in the firſt part' of this King's reign, the government 
had ſet about a reformation, Cavlin had wrote to the 
- Archbiſhop” of Canterbury, offering his ſervice in the 
work: but Cranmer knew the buſy, pragmatical tem- 
r of the man too well to accept his offer. This was 
a flight that Calyin's pride could not digeſt : failing in 
his application to the Archbiſhop, he endeavoured to 
inſinuate himſelf into the Protector's favour ; and, 
ſucceeding in his deſign, wrote him a very long letter, 
in which, approving of ſet forms of prayer, he finds 
fault with the Engliſh: liturgy in ſome particulars, 
Theſe were, the commemoratiqn of the dead, which he 
acknowledged however to be very antient, the uſe of 
chriſm, and the un#ion in the viſitation of the ſick, the 
laſt whereof was rather allowed then enjoined. He 
adviſed, that theſe, with ſome other rites and cere- 
monies, ſhould be abrogated : he had emiſſaries every 
where to ſtart objections againſt what had been eftabliſh- 
ed without his advice; and was for having every thing 
given up, that offended a few particuJars, and might 
become matter of contention. Thus altars were to be 
taken down, being complained of as encouraging peo- 
ple in'the Popiſh notions of the ſacrifice of the maſs ; 
they. had been removed already in ſome. places, and 
tables put in their ſtead, by perſons who thought the 
latter more agreeable to primitive chriſtianity, ſince 
our Saviour inſtituted the ſacrament of his body and 
blood at a table, not at an altar, and there is no ap- 
pearance of the Apoſtles having ever uſed an altar in 
their miniſtration. An order of council was made, on 
November 24, and ſent to the Biſhops, for taking away 
altars in every church and chapel of their reſpective 
| 83 | | dioceſes, 
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dioceſes, and ſetting up tables in their ſtead, in ſome 
convenient part of the chancel of ſuch church, to ſerve 
for the miniſtration of the holy communion. Ridley 
took care to execute this order, without loſs of time, in 
his own dioceſe; but it was not obſerved univerſally 
over the kingdom, till the repeal of the firſt liturgy, 
in which the prieſt was directed to ſtand before the mid- 
die of the altar in the celebration, and the eſtabliſhmenr 
of the ſecond, which requires him te ſtand on the 
north fide of the table. It was pretended, that this 
change was not any way repugnant to the rules of the 
firſt liturgy, becauſe the names of altar, the Lord's 
board, and table, were uſed in it indifferently ; and the 
ſame poſition before ts middle of the table might be till 
obſerved : it cauſed however a great diverſity of prac- 
tice; till the reviſion of the liturgy, ſet about by Cal- 
vin's influence, was finiſhed, 

The Lady Mary; bred up in the Roman Catholic 
religion, and attached by her own intereſts ; 
to thoſe of the Papacy, on which her mo- The Princeſi 
ther's marriage, and her own legitimacy, . "om 
depended, would admit of no alteration fong Prax 
| x form, agg 
in the public offices uſed in her own cha- 7 quit the 
pel, where her prieſts ſaid maſſes daily. #4ingdom. 
The King had wrote to her many letters 
to draw her off from the church of Kome; the Lords 
of the council had done the ſame, but all in vain ; ſhe 
would confer with none of the Biſhops ſent to inſtruct 
her, nor hearken to any arguments againſt her preſent 
perſuaſion. She had, out of regard to the Emperor, 
been hitherto indulged in having maſs ſaid in her family, 
but with two reſtrictions, viz. that no body ſhould be 
preſent at ir beſides her own domeſtic ſervants, and 
that her chaplains ſhould celebrate it only in her pre- 
ſence, Her ſpirit was too haughty to bear thele e- 
ſtrictions, and her obſtinacy was too. determinate to 
allow her to conform. In this ſituation, ſhe reſolved 
to retire to the court of the Queen Regent in Flanders 
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a Rep, which in all probability would have prevented 


her ſucceſſion to the crown of England, and cannot be 
accounted for, but from the great idea ſhe had formed 
of the Emperor's irreſiſtible power. A ſcheme was 


laid for conveying her beyond ſea from Eſſex, where 
ſhe then reſided : Flemiſh ſhips were provided to re- 
ceive her on board; and a commotion way to be raiſed 


in the country, chat ſhe might in the tumult eſcape. 
The King, being informed of the deſign, ſent, on 
July 13, Sir John Gates, with ſome forces, to pre- 
vent its execution z and ordered the coaſt to be ſecured, 


and a fleet to put to ſea; and diſpatched the Lord 


Chancellor Rich, with Sir W. Petre, to bring up the 
Princeſs to court. She came very unwillingly as far 
as the Chancellor's houſe, abſolutely refuſing to pro- 


cäeed any farther; and, a ſickneſs breaking, out in his 


family, which ſeemed to be contagious, ſhe was let 
alone for a while, and ſeems to have returned to her 
former reſidence. Orders were ſent, on December 15, 
to apprehend her chaplains, Mallet and Berkley, for 
not obſerving the reſtrictions above mentioned : they 
were committed to priſon; nor could all her inſtances 
procure their releaſe. Several letters paſſed between 
her and the council on the ſubject; in which ſhe in- 
ſiſted much on a promiſe, made to the Emperor, for 
a diſpenſation with the laws in her favour; and they 
denied ics being made, at leaſt in ſuch a latitude as ſhe 


| pretended. 


A. D. 1551.] The Imperial ambaſſador interpoſing 


in her behalf, ſhe came to Weſtminſter, and had, on 
March 18, a conference with the King and council. 


On this occaſion, declaring her reſolution not to change 
her opinions in religion, ſhe was told, that the King 


did not purpoſe to conſtrain her in that point, but only 


to reſtrain her in the outward profeſſion of it, on ac- 


count of the inconveniences that might thence enſue. 


1 he Emperor” s ambaſſador threatening, in his name, 
to denownce war, if ſhe, was not allowed the free exer- 


cif. of her religion, Dr. Wotton was ſent over, a- 
bout 
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bout che middle of April, with directions, * to defire 


that the Emperor would be leſs violent in his requeſts, 


and to inform him, „that if the Lady Mary was his 
couſin, ſhe was likewiſe the King's ſiſter, and his ſub- 
ject too; that, as the King was a Sovereign Prince de- 

pending on none but God, there was no reaſon for the 
Emperor to intermeddle, either with ordering his ſub- 
jects, or directing the affairs of his realm.“ He was 
however authoriſed to offer, that whatever favours 


the King's ſubjects were allowed in the Emperor's do- 


minions in point of religion, the Emperor's ſubjects 
ſhould receive the fame in England; but further than 
this,. his maſter would not go; and it would be in vain 


to preſs him any more on the ſubje&.” This reſolute 


aniwer flgevented any more ſuch menaces for the future. 

On Auguſt 12, Rocheſter, Waldegrave, and Ingle- 
field, the chief officers of the Princeſs Mary's houſhold, 
being ſent for to court, were charged with orders from 
the council, inhibiring the uſe of any ſervice, but the 
Engliſh liturgy, in her family, and with letters from 
the King notify ing theſe orders to his ſiſter. They 
were likewiſe enjoined, to notify theſe orders to her 
houſhold, and to ſtay there to ſee them obſerved : but, 


upon her forbidding them to do ſo, they returned, 


without executing this part of their commiſſion. The 
council requiring them to go back to Copthall, and 
execure it, they all refuſed; and were for the con- 

tempr ſent priſoners to the 1 ower; from whence t | 
were not diſcharged till the April following. The 
council choſe to ſignify the inhibition to the Princeſs, 
by her own ſervants, imagining it would palliate the 
harſhneſs of the order: but upon their refuſal the 
Lord Chancellor Rich, Sir Ant. Wingfield, and Sir 
W. Petre, were ſent to ſee it executed. The Empe- 
ror's ambaſſador, interpoſing, was told, that the 
King would have the laws obſerved by all his ſubjects; 
and the Princeſs finding that the Emperor's authority 
availed her ſo little, gave little further trouble on that 
ſubject, though ſhe had met with ſeveral mortific ations 


from 


* 


1 
* , 


from the council, and even from the King himſelf, 
whoſe zeal bordered on the ſpirit of perſecution. 
. Henry Brandon Duke of Suffolk, and his brother 
Charles, being both cut off, on July 14, by the ſweat- 
ing ſickneſs, which now made its appearance the third 
time in England“, John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 
had an opportunity to gratify Henry Grey Marquis of 
Dorſet (who had married Frances, theſe noblemens 
ſiſter of the half blood; and the eldeſt daughter of 
Charles Brandon, by Mary, ſiſter to Henry VIII.) with 
the title of the Duke of Suffolk. This honour was 
conferred on him on October 11; Warwick being, 
at the ſame time, created Duke of Northumberland; 


This malady began at Shrewſbury, on April 15, and ſpread over 
moſt parts of the kingdom, raging in a terrible manner till the end 
of September. It was never known in this nation, till the begin- 
ning of the reign of Henry VII. + and was fo peculiar to the Eng- 
liſh, that it ſeized and carried them off in other countries, without 
affecting any of the natives; and no foreigners were troubled with it 
in England. Any perſon that was ſeized with it, either died or re- 
covered in about ten hours; if a man indulged the inclination it gave 
him to ſleep, he died in ſix hours; and in half that time if he catched 
any cold. It raged moſtly among perſons of robuſt conſtitutions ; old 

men and women, ard young children, being either not ſubject to it, or 
attacked but very ſligntly ; and it proved ſo fatal that ſcarce one in a 
Hundred eſcaped, till time had found out a remedy, by the following 
method. 'Thoſe ſeized with it by night, in bed, were to keep there 
twenty-four hours; if in the day time, to throw themſelves imme- 
diately, with their cloaths on, into bed for the ſame term; not covered 
ſo much as to provoke ſweat, but to let it flow off gently. They 
„ Were to abſtain, if poſſible, from eating or drinking, or at leaſt not 
drink more than juſt ſufficient to aſſwage their thirſt : and, above 
| oll, they were not to uncover any part of their bodies; the putting 
| a hand or foot out of bed being mortal. At London eight hundred 
| died of it in a week: and a great number were carried off by it in 
_ the reſt of the kingdom. A little before this diſtemper broke out, 
a terrible earthquake happened at Croydon in Surry, and ſome other | 
places in the neighbourhood. Six dolphins were taken in the Thames, | 
three at Queenborough, and the other three below Greenwich, all | 
as big as horſes. Theſe uncommon accidents were looked upon by | 
credulous and ignorant people, as preſages of the troubles which | 
ſoon afterwards afflicted the kingdom. | 
1 See page 375 of vol. ii. of this wark, 
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William Pawlet, Earl of Wiltſhire, Marquis of Win- 
cheſter; and Sir W. Herbert, Baron of Cardiff and 
Earl of Pembroke. Theſe two laſt were Dudley's 
creatures, ſubſervient to him in all his meaſures ; and 
in raiſing the latter to theſe honours, he bad highly 
obliged William Parr Marquis of Northampton, whoſe 
ſiſter Herbert had married. The new Duke of Suffolk, 
a weak man, and eaſily drawn into any ſtep, natu- 
rally fell under Northumberland's management, upon 
the alliance between them by the marriage of his fifth 
ſon, Lord Guilford Dudley, with the Lady Jane Grey, 
the other's eldeſt daughter. This young lady, one of 
the moſt accompliſhed of the age, was next to her 
mother in the ſucceſſion of the crown, in caſe of Ed- 
ward's deceaſe, - had the lines of the two daughters of 
Henry VIII. and of his ſiſter Margaret, been extinct * : 
and, as Northumberland propoſed to ſer aſide the two 
Princeſſes, Mary and Elizabeth, on pretence of ille- 
gitimacy, and depending on the averſion of the En- 
gliſh to a Scotch and French government, deſigned to 
exclude the deſcendants of Margaret, whoſe heir, Mary 
Queen of Scotland, as contracted to Francis Dauphin 
of France, and to raiſe his own family to the throne 


of England. 
As he had little reaſon to expect much 73, Hul⸗ of 
oppoſition, excepting from the Duke of Somer/et tried 
Somerſet, and a few of his friends, he de- i &cheaded. 
termined to work their ruin. The reconciliation be- 
tween Somerſet and him, on an alliance of their fa- 

milies, by a marriage between John Dudley Earl of 
Warwick (Northonbeitind's eldeſt ſon} and Somer- 
ſet's daughter Lady Anne, was but feigned on the 
the part of Northumberland, who ſoon found an op- 
portunity of effecting his rival's deſtruction. After 
the ſuppreſſion of the commotions in Devonſhire, 
Norfolk, &c. already mentioned, an act to prevent 


See page 60 of this volume. ſuch 


| 


ſuch inſurrections for the future had paſſed, making it 


ambition 
His doors were watched, and notice taken of all that 
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* treaſon for more than twelve perſons to aſſemble 


together, in order to pull down incloſures, alter reli- 
gion, or any of the laws, or to take, kill, or impriſon, 


a Privy Counſellor, if they did not diſperſe within an 
hour after the reading of a proclamation.” After 
ſome other paragraphs relating to the principal deſign 
of the a, a clauſe was added, enacting, that if 
any perſon or perſons ſhould, by open word or deed, 
procure, move, or ſtir, any other perſon or perſons to 


' riſe, or make any other traiterous or rebellious aſſem- 


bly; with intent to do, exerciſe, or put in uſe any of 
the things above-mentioned, .every perſon ſhould be 
adjudged a felon, and ſuffer death and forfeitures, as 
in caſes of felony, without either benefit of clergy or 
ſanctuary. Upon this act was founded the plan for 
entrapping Somerſet; the putting him in fear of his 
life would naturally make him take meaſures to defend 
it; and Northumberland's openly avowing himſelf his 
enemy afforded grounds enough for ſuch apprehenſions. 
A gentleman named Whalley had been taken up and 
examined, on February 16, about his perſuading ſe- 
veral noblemen of the realm, to make the Duke of 
Somerſet Protector at the next parliament : and though 
no further diſcovery appears to have been made of this 
deſign, it was thought impolitic to let the Duke live 
till the next ſeſſion. —— To pave the way for his ruin, 
he was repreſented as a proud aſpiring perſon, whoſe 

had no other bounds than the crown itſelf. 


went in or out ; his words were obſerved, made worſe 


by repeating, and aggravated by odious circumſtan- 


ces to. his diſadvantage : and no. arts of fraud and 
rreachery left unpractiſed, that might bring him into 


uſpicion with the King, and diſgrace with the com- 


mon people. Somerſer's friends ſoon ſuſpected, that 


thefe practices were the prelude to his and their ruin: 


and it is not unlikely, that, in conferring together upon 
A this 
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this ſubject, ſome hot inconſiderate perſon might pro- 

ſe a. violent attempt againſt the Duke of Northum- 
berland, though no meaſures ſeem to have been taken 
for putting ſuch a deſign in execution. However 
Northumberland had ſo beſet the King with his crea- 
tures, that nothing could come to his ear but through 
their conveyance : and things were fo repreſented, that 
he conſented to the proſecution of his uncle. What 
confirmed him in this reſolution, ſeems to have been 
an information, given, on, October 7, by Sir Thomas 
Palmer, that, on the laſt Sr. George's day, So- 
merſet propoſed ſetting out for the North to raiſe 
people, if Sir W. Herbert, Maſter of, the Horſe, had 
not aſſured him upon his honour, that he ſhould have 
no hurt, and the Lord Grey went before to ſee who 
were his friends; that afterwards it was contrived to 
invite Northumberland, Northampton and others to a 
banquet, and either to kill them there, or ſet upon 
them by the way, if they came thinly atrended; thar 
Sir- Thomas Arundel had ſecured the Tower, Sir 
Miles Partridge, attended by Seymour and Hammond, . 
was to raiſe London; that Sir Ralph Vane, with 2000 
foot, which he had in readineſs, and Somerſet's troop 
of 100 horſe, were to attack the Gens d'Armes on a 
muſter-day ; and, if he were beaten, the Duke was 
to run through London, crying, Liberty, liberty, to 
raiſe the apprentices, and, if he could, to make his 
way to Poole or the Iſle of Wight.” Somerſet, being 
appriſed of the reformation, charged Palmer with it: 
but he abſolutely denied it.— His grace, with the Lord 
Grey, John and David Seymour, Neudigate, Ham- 
mond, two. of the Duke's ſervants, Sir Thomas Pal- 
mer, and Sir Ralph Vane, were arreſted, and all, ex- 
cept the three laſt, committed to the Tower; the ntxt 
day, the Ducheſs of Somerſet, with her favourites 
Crane and his wife, and her chamber keeper, Sir Miles 
Partridge, and James Wingfield, were ſent to the ſame 
priſon ; as Sir Michael Stanhope, Banniſter, - and 
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into London, to ſee what a he could m 
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Vaughan were, the day following. Crane de poſed 
much to the ſame effect as Palmer, only adding, 7 
the Lord Paget's houſe was to be the place of the 
. banquet ; that the Earl of Arundel knew of the con- 
ſpiracy; and that, in Auguſt laſt, the Duke of So- 
merſet, pretending to be ſick, had gone 2 

ake in the 

city.“ All that Hammond confeſſed, amounted to no 
more, than that the Duke had armed men 40 
uard him, one night, in his houſe: at Greenwich.” 
Arundel, and Paget, were hereupon ſent, on Novem- 
ber 8, to the Tower: and the proſecution ſlept till 
December 1, when Somerſet was brought to his trial 
in Weſtmipſter hall, before the Marquis of Wincheſter, 
as high ſteward. Twenty ſeven peets compoſed the 
jory; Northumberland, —— and Pembroke, 
the firſt a party, and all three his profeſſed enemies, 
being of the number; and, what was as ſurpriſing, 
the Lord Chancellor Rich, though a peer, was left out. 
Io make up in patade, what might be defective 
in the force of the evidence, twenty-two peers: had 
been extraordinarily aſſembled, the day before the 
trial, to hear Palmer, Crane, and Hammond ſwear, 
before the King and council, to the truth of what 
they had affirmed in their different examinations, 
which were drawn up in form, in order to be produ- 
ced in court at the trial. Theſe depoſitions were 
calculated to ſupport three indictments againſt the 


Duke for ſo many different deſigns, 1. In ſeize Ly | 


King's perſon, and govern all affairs: 2. To ſeiz 
in eon junction with 100 others, on the Dake of Nor- 


thumberland, and impriſon him: and, 3. To raiſe 


London. He preſſed to have the witneſſes brought 
face to face, that he might have an opportunity of 
__ croſs examining them; a point of juſtice, which the 
Lord Chancellor would ſcarce have refuſed, had he 
been high ſteward : but the Marquis of Wincheſter 


abſolutely reſuſed his requeſt ; ; and the whole evi- 
dence 
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* dence reſted upon the written depoſitions above-men- 
tioned, no part whereof contained any proof of the 


firſt indictment. The council for the King, in ag- 
gravating other charges, repreſented **© the raiſing of 
men at his houſe, with an ill intent to kill the Duke 


of Northumberland, to be treaſon, by the act of 3 


and 4 of Edward VI. againſt unſauful aſſemblies ; that 
the raiſing of London- was likewiſe treaſon ; that 
minding to reſiſt his attachment, aſſaulting the Lords 
of the council, and deviſing their deaths, were felony.” 
Somerſet, having no council to plead for him, ex- 
cepted to Palmer as a very wicked man, and urgetl. 
in his defence, ** that he had never any thoughts of 
raiſing the North, and all the grounds for ſuch a ſur- 
miſe was, that, being alarmed by rumours of a deſi 
againſt his perſon, he had ſent for Sir William Her- 
bert, to be aſſured in the matter. As to the ban- 
quet, he proteſted in the ſolemneſt manner, there was 
not a ſyllable of truth in it, and required ſome other 
witneſſes of that charge might be produced. The 
attacking of goo Gens d* armes on a muſter-day, with 
only 100 men, was too mad an action for any body 
to attempt : and he utterly denied it, as well as any 
deſign of raiſing London, though thinking it the 
ſafeſt place for him, he had gone into the city, to ſee 
if he could find ſhelter there; none of the witneſſes 
being with him, ſo that they could be no competent 
evidence of his deſign. He owned his having men 
one night in his chamber at Greenwich: but ſaid he 
meant no harm to any body, and none in particular to 
the Duke of Northumberland, whoſe liſe he was ſo far 
from endeavouring to take away, that he had determined 
to the contrary; that he had aſſembled thoſe men purely 
for his own defence; and it was plain, he meant no harm, 
becauſe he did none when it was in his power.“ Such 


was his defence with regard to the facts charged upon 


him, and he was acquitted by the Lords as to the 
treaſonable articles: but, though no invitation or 


other 
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other circumſtance was alledged with regard to the 
banquet, nor was there the ſmalleſt evidence of any 

aſſault upon the Lords; yet, whether the men in his 

chamber at Greenwich were 3 ay to have been 
aſlembled, not for oppoſing any illegal violence to his 
perſon (which ſeems to have been the real caſe) but to 
reſiſt a legal attachment, they found him guilty of fe- 
lony, and condemned him to be hapged. Somerſet 
received the ſentence with great reſignation; and having 
begged the pardon of the Lords, againſt whom he had 
' any ill-will, and recommended himſelf, his wife and 
children, to the King's mercy, was ſent back to the 


Tower. The populace, ſeeing him reconveyed thi- 


ther without the axe, imagined he had been entirely 

.  * acquitted, and manifeſted their joy in repeated ſhouts 
and exclamations, till they were informed of his doom, 
and that there was no occaſion for the axe being carried, 
as he had been acquitted of the indictment for treaſon. 
It was unfortunate, for the condemned nobleman, that 
the King was ſo environed with his adverſaries, that 
none of his friends could get acceſs, or find any means 
to "repreſent his innocence, and detect the artifices 
and treachery of his enemies; for Palmer was the 
perſon, who, alarming him with the imminent. dan- 
ger he was in, perſuaded him to gather men into his 
chamber at Greenwich, and ſix weeks after his death 
was put into an honourable employment by Nortnum- 
berland, one of whoſe chief confidents he was ever at- 
ter, in the advancements of all his projects, particular!y 
in that of getting the ſucceſſion ſettled in the houſe of 
Suffolk. Lord Rich, the chancellor, intereſted him- 
ſelf in behalf of Somerſet; but this correſpondence 
being accidentally diſcovered, he was diveſted of the 
great ſeal, the cuſtody of which was committed to 
Thomas Geodwich,' biſhop of Ely, The King having 
ſigned the warrant for beheading his uncle, that noble- 
man, on January 22, in the entuing year, was between 
eight and nine in the morning brought to a ſcaffold 
| nn. 
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& Tower hill, and addteſſing himſelf to the people, 
aſſured them, that * his intentions had been not only 
harmleſs- in reſpe& to particular perſons, but always 
trending to the common good of the King and kingdom.“ 
He was interrupted for a while by the crouds ,which 
came running from the Hamlets, and by Sir Anthony 
Brown's advancing to the place on a gallop, which 
cauſed a general expectation of .a pardon, and great 
hours of joy among the populace. When the tumult 
was over, he went on “ to make a confeſſion of his 
faith; bleſſing God for making him an inſtrument in 
the reformation ; exhorting all to perſevere in it, to 
obey the King, whom he had never offended by word 
or deed; having been ever diligent in taking care of his 
affairs both at homie and abroad, and in promoting the 
good of the people (to which the populace aſſented, 
crying out, it was very true) and declaring he forgave 
all the world,” ſubmitted to the block with great 
tranquillity, firmneſs, and intrepidity. Thus fell Ed- 
ward Seymour, Duke of Sometſer, a nobleman of a 
middling genius; not without virtues, being gentle and 
beneficent in his nature, humble and affable in his great- 
neſs, ſincere and candid in his tranſactions, compaſſi- 
onate to the afflicted, careful of the poor, animated with 
zeal for the religion he thought right, and ſo well be- 
loved by the people, that numbers of them dipped 
their handkerchiefs in his blood, to keep him in their 
remembrance, His good qualities were intervoven 
with ſtrong paſſions, among which pride, ambition, 
and vanity, ſeerned to preponderate : but his admi- 
niſtration of public affairs was never charged with 
any blemiſh of corruption; and no encomium but is 
due to his merit in the excellent education he gave his 
Prince; àn advantage few meet with that ſucceed to 
the throne in their minority. | 

Several of Somerſet's friends ſuffered, — 
ſoon after, on the ſame account. Sir pony wad 
Thomas Arundel, Sir Michael Stanhope, curl. 

Vor. III. No. XXIV. L Sir 
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Sir Ralph Vane, and Sir Miles Partridge, were all 


executed on February 26 ; the two firſt being behead- 
ed, and the others hanged. They all calling God to 
witneſs, declared at their death, that they never 
practiſed treaſon againſt the King, nor were guilty of 
any deſign againſt any of the Lords of the council.” 
Theſe agreeing declarations, made at the awful mo- 
ment of their launching into futurity, confirmed the 
world in the notion generally entertained: before, that 
the pretended conſpiracy was all a mere forgery. 

 Somerler's affair did not prevent or impede the pro- 
Several Pre. ſecution of the Biſhops, who, retaining 
lates deprived their inclinations to the Papacy, pretended, 
to conform: and, by that means keeping 
poſſeſſion of their ſces, were enabled to 
protect and encourage others in a breach of the eſtabliſh- 
ed orders, and to obſtruct a general uniformity in 
worſhip and diſcipline. John Verey, Biſhop, of Ex- 


eter, had alienated moſt of the manors belonging to. 


his/ſee ; he had granted long leaſes of others to fame 
courtiers, charged with penſions for his own benefit: 
and, being either willing to ſecure theſe, which amount- 
ed to 4851. a year for his life, or apprenenſive of ſome 
trouble, for having, by underhand practices, favoured 
the Devonſhire inſurrection, reſigned his office. His 
advanced age, being 87 years old, gave a colour to 
this act, which ſecured the revenue he had provided 
for himſelf, at the expence of his ſee: and he was 
ſucceeded by Miles Coverdale, who had aſſiſted Tin- 
dal in the tranſlation of the Bible, and was conſecrated 
on Auguſt 30. George Day, Biſhop of Chicheſter, 
had preached himſelf, and ſuffered others of his dioceſe 
to preach, ſeditious doctrines ; to prevent the bad effects 
whereof, Dr. Cox had, the laſt year, on October 7, 
been ſent into Suffex to appeaſe the people by , more 
wholeſome doctrine: and the Biſhop, being ſummoned 
before the council, was, upon his denial o the words 


of his accuſatign, ordered, on November 8, to, bring 
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in writing what he preached. He probably thought 
this too dangerous: and therefore, on the 28th of that 
month, he ſignified voluntarily to the Duke of Somer- 
ſet, that he would nor execute the orders, ſent him 
the King and council; for taking down altars in his 
dloceſe, for ſetting communion-tables up in ſome con- 
venient part of the chancels, and for inſtructing people 
in the reaſonableneſs of the alteration. He was, on 
this account, convened ſeveral times before the coun- 
cil in the beginning of December : and though he was 
allowed the liberty of uſing the names of table and 
altar indifferently, continued ſo obſtinate in his refu- 
ſal, that he was committed to the Fleet. A commiſ- 
lion being iſſued this year for his examination and trial, 
he was deprived in the beginning of October; and 
ſucceeded by John Scory, Biſhop of Rocheſter. Ni- 
cholas Heath, Biſhop of Worceſter, had been impri- 
ſoned ſome time for refuſing to ſubſcribe the new or- 
dinal: and, appearing before the council, on Septem- 
ber 22, not only perſiſted in that refuſal, but declared, 
he would never conſent to the order for ſetting up 
tables in room of altars. Being tried for theſe con- 
tempts, at the ſame time with Day, he was deprived 
on October 10, and his ſee was granted to John 
Hooper Biſhop of Glouceſter; the two dioceſes bei ; 
united. Cuthbert Tonſtal, Biſhop of Durham, had 
been accuſed, by Ninian Menville, of knowing, and 
conſenting to, a conſpiracy in the north, for raiſing a 
rebellion z he had, in July laſt year, made an anſwer 
to that charge, and Menville had replied to it; but 
the proſecution was long ſuſpended, for want of a letter 
of the Biſhop's to Menville, on which the proof chiefly 
depended. This letter was at laſt found among the 
Duke of Soterſet's papers, when they were ſearched 
after his laſt » apprehenſion; and Tonſtal was ſum« 
moned to appear; on December 20, before the coun- 
al. He could not deny the letter to- be his own 
band-writing, and, being incapable of giving any ſa- 
2 tisfactory 
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tisfactory account of it, was committed to the Tower 
of London; where he wrote his defence of tranſub. 
ſtantiation, printed three years after at Paris. Nor 
were the Biſhops popiſhly inclined the only perſons 
that ſuffered, at this time, from proſecutions. Robert 
| Farrar, Biſhop of St. David's, having diſobliged the 
chapter of his church, had articles exhibited againſt 
him by a factious party of the canons : and, being di- 
veſted of the ſupport and protection he uſed to receive 
from his patron the Duke of Somerſet, a commiſſion 
was iſſued, to enquir: into the merits of the cauſe. . The 
articles in general could not but appear trifling, when 
the moſt material of them were, his going abroad ſome- 
times without a ſquare cap; his having married a cou- 
ple, without obliging them to receive the communion; 
his cauſing the communion-table to be pur in or near 
the place where the altar had ftood ; his ſuffering ſeve- 
ral ſuperſtitious uſages to be retained among the peo- 
ple (which, in all probability, ſo zealous a reformer 
Could not help, ſince the Welch could not be entirely 
weaned from them of a long time, notwithſtanding all 
the care of his ſucceſſors) and for exerciſing ſome ads 
of epiſcopal juriſdiction in his own name, in derogation 
of the King's ſupremacy. . The laſt article proved 
more fatai to him than all the reſt; being indicted the 
ſummer following of a premunite, at the aſſizes of 
Caermarthen, and committed to priſon : where he re- 
mained all the reſt of Edward's reign; and was, in 
ueen Mary's time, carried thence, to ſuffer. at the 
ſtake for his religion. | 
A. D. 1552.], The parliament met, this year, on 
January 23, as the convocation did the 
p receedings next day, chiefly for eccleſiaſtical matters; 
the parliament AN 
and convoca- though ſome acts of a civil nature paſſed WF hol 
tion. in the firſt of thoſe aſſemblies. The act for MF ho 
confirming the attainders of the Duke of fe- 
F Au bent, and his fellow ſufferers, Arundel, Stanhope, by 
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being read thrice the ſame day, was rejected by the 
Commons: nor would theſe laſt oblige the Duke of 
Northumberland in agreeing to another bill for depri- 
ving the Biſhop of Durham; which had I:kewiſe paſſed 
the upper houle; though ſtrongly oppoſed by the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury and the Lord Stourton, who 
entered their diſſents. A bill was brought in for qua- 
lifying the ſtatute of premunire; and for providing, 
that no Biſhops or ſpiricual judge ſhould incur- it by 
executing his office, unleſs he proceeded after a pro- 
hibition from the courts of law: but this dropped in 
the upper houſe, the Lords prob.bly nor caring to en- 
courage or ſecure the Biſhops in the free exerciſe of 
their juriſdiction. They had however ſo much regard 
to the honour both of church and ſtate, as to paſs an 
act, with ſevere . penalties, againſt quarrelling, and 
fighting in churches and chucch- yards; to prevent the 
profaning of conſecrated places, by ſuch ſcandalous 
frays as had been too much practiſed of late, ſince the 
epiſcopal juriſdiction, and ancient cenſures of the church, 
were leſſened in authorfty and reputation. The 
dioceſes of London and Weſtminſter had been, about 
two years before, unit d by letters- patent; it was now 
thought proper to have its union confirgned by parlia- 
ment; the authority whereof was protably the more 
neceſſary, becauſe che archdeaconry of St. Alban's, 
formerly part of the dioceſe of Lincoln, was, on this 
occalion, annexed to that of London. | 
OnApril 15, the parliament wasdiffolved, 2 Ty 
having firſt paſſed two very material acts F religion | 
relating to religion, which had been be- pied. 
fore approved. of by the convocation. | 
One of theſe was for the due obſervation of faſts and 
holidays. It was decreed, that all Surfdays, with the 
holidays marked in the calendar and liturgy, ſhould be 
kept as holidays; and that the Biſhops ſhould proceed 
by eccleſiaſtical cenſure againſt the: refractory. A 
clauſe was added for the obſervation of St. George's 
L 3 feaſt 
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"tisfatory account of it, was committed to the Tower 
of London; where he wrote his defence of tranſub. 
ſtantiation, printed three years after at Paris. Nor 
were the Biſhops popiſhly inclined the only perſons 
that ſuffered, at this time, from proſecutions. Robert 
Farrar, Biſhop of St. David's, having diſobliged the 
chapter of his church, had articles exhibited againſt 
him by a factious party of the canons : and, being di- 
veſted of the ſupport and protection he uſed to receive 
from his patron the Duke of Somerſer, a commiſſion 
was iſſued, to enquire into the merits of the cauſe. . The 
articles in general could not but appear trifling, when 
the moſt material of them were, his going abroad ſome- 
times without a ſquare cap; his having married a cou- 
ple, without obliging them to receive the communion; 
his cauſing the communion- table to be put in or near 
the place where the altar had ſtood; his ſuffering ſeve- 
ral ſuperſtitious uſages to be retained among the peo- 
le (which, in all probability, ſo zealous a reformer 
could not help, ſince the Welch could not be entirely 
weaned from them of a long time, notwithſtanding all 
the care of his ſucceſſors) and for exerciſing ſome acts 
of epiſcopal juriſdiction in his own name, in derogation 
of the King's ſupremacy. The laſt article proved 
more fatal to him than all the reſt; being indicted the 
ſummer following of a premunire, at the aſſizes of 
Caermarthen, and committed to priſon : where he re. 
mained all the reſt of Edward's reign; and was, in 
ucen Mary's time, carried thence, to ſuffer. at the 
ſtake for his religion. | 
A. D. 1552.] The parliament met, this: year, on 
January 23, as the convocation did the 
7, vt hel next day, chiefly for eccleſiaſtical matters 
ee. though ſome acts of a civil nature palled 
ng in the firſt of thoſe aſſemblies. The act for 
confirming the attainders of the Duke of 
* Somerſet, and his feliow ſufferers, Arundel, Stanhope, 
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being read thrice the ſame day, was rejected by the 
Commons: nor would theſe laſt oblige the Duke of 
Northumberland in agreeing to another bill for depri- 
ving the Biſhop of Durham; which had hkewiſe paſſed 
the upper houſe; though ſtrongly oppoſed by the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury and the Lord Stourton, who 
entered their diſſents. A bill was brought in for qua- 
lifying the ſtature of premunire; and for providing, 
that no Biſhops or ſpiricual judge ſhould incur-it by 
executing his office, unleſs he proceeded after a pro- 
hibition trom the courts of law + but this dropped in 
the upper houſe, the Lords prob.bly nor caring to en- 
courage or ſecure the Biſhops in the free exerciſe of 
their juriſdiction. They had however ſo much regard 
to the honour both of church and ſtare, as to paſs an 
at, with ſevere . penalties, againſt quarrelling, and 
fighting in churches and chucch- yards; to prevent the 
profaning. of conſecrated places, by ſuch ſcandalous 
frays as had been too much practiſed of late, ſince the 
epiſcopal juriſdiction, and ancient cenſures of the church, 
were leſſened in authority and reputation. The 
dioceſes of London and Weſtminſter had been, about 
two years before, united by letters- patent; it was now 
thought proper to have its union confirmed by parlia- 
ment; the authority whereof was probably the more 
neceſſary, becauſe che archdeaconry of St. Alban's, 
formerly part of the dioceſe of Lincoln, was, on this 
occalion, annexed to that of London. 
OnApril 1g, the parliament was diſſolved, 


o 


having firſt paſſed two very material acts 7 
relating to religion, which had been be- ble. 


fore approved, of by the convocation. | 

One of theſe was for the due obſervation of faſts and 
holidays. It was decreed, that all Surfays, with the 
holidays marked in the calendar and liturgy, ſhould be 
kept as holidays; and that the Biſhops ſhould proceed 
by eccleſiaſtical cenſure againſt the: refractory. A 
clauſe was added for the obſervation of St. George's 
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feaſt by the knights of the garter; and another in favour 
of labourers or fiſhermen, who might work on thoſe 
days in caſe of neceiſity. The eves of holidays were 
ordained to be kept as faſts ; and abſtinence from fleſh 
on Fridays and Saturdays, as well as in Lent, was en- 
Joined. In thefe regulations, the parliament traced 
1 the ſteps of the rubric in the liturgy, 
N eftabliſhing none but what had been 
aythoriſed. before appointed by the coapvocation. I hey 
FT took the ſame method in the act of uni- 
formity now paſſed, eſtabliſning the book of Common- 
prayer, and the ordinal, which, being ſent from the 
. convocation, in order to have the ſanction of a law 
| added to them, they would have tacked to the act, 
| without ever reading them: but this ſeeming too im- 
Plicit a deference to the clergy, and .not becoming the 
dignity and wiſdom of ſo auguſt an aſſembly, as the 
| parliament of England, they did read it over, but 
| made not the ſmalleſt alteration. * Calvin, with his 
emiſſaries and followers, who were diſperſed in different 
parts of the realm, and were for retrenching every an- 
cient uſage, upon which the Romaniſts had grafted 
any ſuperſtitious or erroneous novelty, had made it 
their buſineſs to raiſe doubts about ſome paſſages in the 
liturgy, as capable of being wreſted ſo, as to favour 
the errors and novelties which had been aboliſhed; 
and, in compliance with their importunity, rather than 
their reaſons, it had been reviſed by a committee of the 
convocation. The alterations that were made on this 
occaſion were, a ſhorc form of confeſſion, and a decla- 
ration of a general abſolution to all, that ſincerely re- | 
pent, and firmly believe in the goſpel, added to the | 
morning and evening ſervice ; and a rubric about the 
_ Poſture of kneeling at the reception of the euchariſt ; 
the omiſſion of the ſign of the croſs, and prayers for } 
ſouls departed, in the communion-ſervice, and of oil | 
in confirmation; the introducing of the ten com- 
mandments, with a prayer to God, at the end of wm 
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. for mercy on paſt offences, and grace to keep them 


for the future, into that ſervice, inſtead of the intro; 
a change in the form of words and at the delivery, and 
in ſome part of the prayer for the conſecration of the 
euchariſt, with ſome leſſer variations. The liturgy, 
thus reviſed and altered, was now, together with the 
ordinal, confirmed by act of parliament. 

That aſſembly did not interfere in another affair, 
which paſſed at this time in convocation, to whoſe cog- 
nizance it properly belonged. When well-meaning 
men, in former days, found ſault with the corruptions 
of the court of Rome, or rejected any of the new notions 
of the ſchoolmen, it was an ordinary policy in the 
Romaniſts, not only to charge thoſe men with other 
doctrines, which they either did not profeſs, or expres 
ly diſavowed, but alſo with ſuch as were moſt likely 


render them odious. The ſame method was taken with 


regard to Luther and his followers in Germany; who, 
to refute the calumnies thruwn upon them, found it 
neceſſary to draw up à confeſſion of their faith r, and 


preſent it to Charles V. and the eſtates of the empire, 


aſſembled, in 15 30, at the diet of Augſburgh. It had 
the deſired effect, and the example was followed by 
other reformed churches; who, being likewiſe aſperſed, 
were obliged to take the like method of a public vin- 
dication. Theſe confeſſions were not only very uſeful 
for repelling the attacks of their adverſaries, but ſerved 
allo for a ſtated rule among themſelves, in confor- 
mity to which all private perſons, of their reſpective 
communion, were to form their judgments, and for 
declaring thz harmony between them and other nati- 
onal churches, which had thrown off the Papal yoke. 
The clergy of the church of England had anſwered theſe 
ends, in a good meaſure, by the public liturgy, and 
the homilies publiſhed in the Engliſh tongue for the 
inſtruction of the people: but it was ſtill conceived 


+ See it in vol. i. of this work, p. 128. 
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neceſſary, at leaſt for the ſatisfaction of the foreign 

== world, to lay down in form a public rule, as well to 

reſtify their orthodoxy in all the eſſential articles of 

faith, as to ſhew their diſſent from the innovations of 

the church of Rome, and of the opinions of the Ana- 

baptiſts and other ſectaries. With theſe views, Cran- 

-mer, Ridley, and other divines, drew up a book of 

articles; which being now approved in convocation, 

were tranſlated into Latin by Dr. Heddon, univerſity 

orator at Cambridge, and Sir John Cheek, and pub- 

liſhed in Latin by the royal authority, enjvining all the 

clergy to ſubſcribe them, for the avoiding of diver- 

ities of opinions, and for eſtabliſhing conſent touching 

true religion.” It was impoſſible, in ſuch a work, to 

avoid touching on ſome points canvaſſed in the ſchools, 

which the warmth of debates made people, at that 

time, imagine to be of greater conſequence than 

they are in reality: but there were as few notions of 

this kind in them, as the exigence of the times would 

| allow. Theſe articles agree in ſubſtance with thoſe af- 

terwards eſtabliſhed in the convocation of 1562 3 the 

| latter being rather explanatory of the former in points, 

f wherein there is a variety of expreſſion, than any way 

\ different in reſpect of doctrine. A catechiſm was like- 

wiſe publiſhed at this time for the inſtruction of youth, 
| 
| 
| 


after being reviſed and approved by a committee of the 
convocation. re 
"Mp The Popiſh partizans object very un- 
emarks on "AX I JED R 
* reaſonably againſt ſuch confeſſions, made 
— in provincial councils, arrogating to the 
N Pope the calling of general councils, the 
preſidency thereof, and even a ſuperiority over them; 
chooſing to have every thing of that nature determined 
in aſſemblies ſubject to the Pontiff's influence, and 


| 
1 
| 
making his dictates the rule of their deciſions in all | 
points of doctrine. That this hath been the caſe in ( 
moſt general councils for ſeven hundred years paſt, is 
too notorious to be denied: but, to confine matters of 
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faich to ſuch aſſemblies, is contrary to the practice of 
the Chriſtian church in all ages; from which it appears, 
that, for one hereſy cenſured in general councils, there 
have been an hundred condemned in provincial and 
national ſynods. The primitive church was governed, 
and all determinations in matters of faith, for the firſt 
three centuries, by provincial ſynods only; and a ge- 
neral council was not ſo much as known, till, the em- 

ire becoming Chriſtian, the council of Nice was call- 
ed by the Emperor Conftantine T. This, being com- 
poſed of Biſhops, deputed by their colleagues in every 
province of the empire, and qualified to atteſt the doc- 
trines received in each, was more truly general than 
any which has been ſince honoured with that title; 
ſcarce any one whereof was compoſed of the like exten- 
ſive repreſentation, or equally free in its proceedings. 
It is not the number of Biſhops that makes a council 
general; it cannot be ſo, but by a general deputation 
from all provincial or national churches ; what gives 
force to. its decrees, is the reception thereof by ſuch 
churches ; and what diſtinguiſhes the orthodox deci- 
Hons of ſome general councils, from the claſhing and 
heretical ones of others, is the reception of the former, 
and the rejection of the latter, by particular churches, - 
which compoſe the church univerſal. It is now, and 
hath been for many ages, utterly impracticable to aſſem- 
ble a council deſerving the name of general; the four 
patriarchates of the eaſt being under the dominion of 
infidels, too jea'ous to ſuffer any number'of Biſhops of 
the Greek church to attend at weſtern councils : which 
uſed, by publiſhing croi/ades, to ſpirit up devout war- 
riors in infinite numbers to invade their country. Nor 
is ir eaſy to aſſemble a general council of the weſtern 
Biſhops alone, by reaſon of the jarring intereſts of 
Princes, who Will not allow their Prelates to go our 
of their dominions to attend it, -when they do not like 


f See page 40 of vol. i. of this work. 
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the occaſion of its being called, or the influence that 
directs its proceedings. | 
Further pro- This is confirmed in the council of 
ceedings in. Trent “, which, after a long ſuſpenſion, 
the Council of renewed its ſeſſions the laſt year on May 1; 
n. and adjourned to September 1; the French 
ambaſſador havingentered a proteſt, in his maſter's name, 
that the King of France (then engaged in a war with the 
Pope, in behalf of the Duke of Parma) would not 
ſend his Biſhops thither, nor obſerve any of its de- 
crees. The council however proceeded, without the 
aſſiſtance of the French prelates, to make, in the 
ſeſſions of October 11, and November 23, ſeveral de- 
crees, relative, as well to what they ſtiled reformation, as 
doctrine, with regard to the euchariſt, penance, and 
extreme unction; but in ſuch a manner, as to procure 
. little reſpect to their deciſion, and to ſhock the wiſeſt 
| and beſt of the Romiſh communion. It appears from 
4 the letters of Vargas, one of the Emperor's ambaſſa: 
| dors who was at the council, that © Cardinal Cre- 
ſcentio, and the other legates, would not deviate a 
jot from the Pope's orders, to ſave the world; that 
nothing could either be propoſed, debated, or defined, 
but by their conſent, and jn ſuch manner as they di- 
rected z that they acted in an arbitrary, over-bearing, 
imperious, and, on ſome occaſions, in a brutal man- 
ner, abuſing, reviling, and threatening Biſhops, who 
ſaid any thing which they did not like ; that there was 
no ſhadow of liberty, nor the leaſt traces of a general 
council, in all its proceedings, and it could not but 
end inglorioufly, leaving the church in a worſe condi- 
tion than it was in before; that the canons for reform- 
ing abuſes were ſo trifling, that ſeveral were aſhamed 
to hear them ; and, though ſome Biſhops called it a 
pretended reformation, and it was really ſo infamous, 
as it would make the council a jeſt to the world, yet no 
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other, nor any better order was ever to be expected; 
the authority of the ſee of Rome being ſaved in all 
things ſo, that what the Pope did not like ſtood 
for nothing; that, when grols abuſes were com- 
plained of, the matter was compounded ; that which 
paſſed uncenfured being eſtabliſhed for ever, and hat 
was cenſuted, being eaſily eluded. As to their decrees 
in matters of dectrine, after hearing the debates of 
ſome ſcholaitic divines on the ſubject in particular con- 
gregations, the legates cooked them up to their own 
mind; not finiſhing them till the night before the 
ſeſſion, and the Biſhops knowing nothing of what was 
to be paſſed till it was ready to be pronounced, many 
of them neither did nor could underſtand the points 
determined, and fo paſſed them implicitly, committing 
ſuch blunders in ſome caſes, that the legates were forced 
to employ divines to correct decrees after they were 
paſſed by the council, All was done (as that ambaf- 
ſador oblerves} by directions from Rome; and nothing 
elſe was to be expected, When a majority of the coun- 
cil conſiſted of the Pope's penſioners.'*—Notwithſtand- 
ing this majority of their own creatures, the legates 
were not a little embarraſſed on ſome occaſions. There 


was nothing they ſo much dreaded as the coming of 


Proteſtants to the council: and, as well to deter them 
trom that ſtep, as to have a pretence for not hearing 
them, in the explanations and defence of their confeſ- 
ſions of faith, they had, in contempt of the remon- 
ſtrances of the imperial ambaſſador, hurried: over 
matters fo, as to prejudge them, and to condemn the 
moſt material articles of thoſe confeſſions, which, by 
wreſting them to a perverſe ſenſe, they could find a pre- 
text to cenſure. Joachim, Elector of Brandenburgh, 
had ſent his ambaſſadors to Trent; the Duke of Wir- 
temberg did the ſa me; and, at the latter end of the laſt 
year, deputies arrived there from Straſburgh, and five 
other cities of the empire; deing followed, in the 
beginning of this, by ambaſſadors from Maurice, the 

8 ; new 
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new Eleftor of Saxony. Theſe all demanded a revi- 
fion of what had been done with regard to the contro- 
verted points, and a ſafe- conduct for their divines to 
come and diſpute, and defend the doctrines laid down 


in their own confeſſions: but the legates, purſuant to 


their orders from Rome, reſolved not to allow them 
the liberty of a defence, pretending that there would, 

in that caſe, be no end of diſputes. The inſtances of 
the imperial ambaſſadors, and the eccleſiaſtical electors 
of the empire, prevailed indeed for a ſafe -· conduct, 

but not ſuch a one as the Proteſtants deſired, or thought 
(after the declaration of the council of Conſtance, 
that faith was not to be kept with heretics) a ſufficient 
ſecurity for their divines. The legates would not grant 
one more ample: and, being doubtful whether the 


form, to which they had conſented, might not be ac- 


cepted, propoſed to finiſh their decrees in a ſeſſion or 
two, and then diſſolve the council. This reſolution 


could not be executed, without giving abundant occa- 


ſion of clamour ty the world: but an unexpected event 


extricated them out of their difficulties, and afforded 


them a. plauſible pretence, on April 28, to . 
the council. 

This was a war which, at that time, broke out in 
the empire, on the following occaſion. The Emperor, 
contrary to his word of honour, given to Maurice of 


Saxony, and the Marquis ef Brandenburgh, had de. 


tained the Landgrave of Heſſe in priſon, which had 
greatly irritated theſe two Princes: nor could the other 
potentates and ſtates of the empire ſee, with patience, 


the liberties of Germany invaded, and the freedom of 


religion deſtroyed. As there was no probable means 
of procuring a redreſs of theſe grievances, but by 
force, they reſolved to take that method: and, making 
a league with Henry II. King of France, they made 
preparation for war with all ſecreſy imaginable. Having 
aſſembled their forces on a ſudden, they came, on 
Api 1, before Augiburgh, and, in two days, — 
them- 
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themſelves maſters of that city. The King of France, 

having, at the ſame time, advanced into Lorrain with 
a ſtrong body, and declaring, that his only deſign 
was to aſſert the liberties of Germany, which the 
Emperor meant to enſlave, found admittance into the 
cities of Metz, Toul, Verdun, and advanced as far 
as Straſburgh. Charles V. though averſe to an ac- 
commodation, was ſoon obliged to enter into a treaty 
with the confederates, and conſent to the pacification, 
made at Paſſau, in the beginning of Auguſt. The 
principal conditions were, That a diet ſhould be 
aſſembled in ſix months, to conſider the moſt eaſy and 
proper means for appealing all diſputes about religion; 
for which an equal number of pious, prudent, and pa- 
cific perſons, ſhould be choſen, on both ſides ; that 
in the mean time neither the Emperor, nor any other 
Prince, ſhould force the conſcience, or put a conſtraint 
on the will of any body, in point of religion, nor,. 
by an act of violence, or under pretence of inſtruc- 
tion, do any thing to the prejudice, or ſlight, of any 
perſon whatſoever on the ſubject, but ſuffer all the 
world to live in peace and tranquillity ; that the Princes 
of the Aug/burgh confeſſion ſhould not moleſt the Komiſh 
eceleſiaſtics or ſeculars, but let them enjoy their eſtates 
and revenues, and exerciſe their juriſdiction and. cere- 
monies ; that the imperial chamber ſhould do juſtice to 
to all, without regarding their religion, and the Pro- 
teſtants, having in it the number of ſeats belonging 
to them, ſhould, as well as the parties, who had ſuits 
in the court, be at liberty to ſwear by God and the 
ſaints, or by God and the Goſpels, at their option ; and, 
in fine, that, if they could come to no agreement in 
articles of religion, this agreement ſhould ſtill con- 
tinue for ever in its full force and vigour.” Thus was 
the interim (formerly mentioned) which had only been 
executed in a very few places, entirely annulled : the 
Landgrave of Heſſe was ſet at liberty, and all diffe- 
rences in Germany with the Emperor terminated. 
5 | _ The 
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The war ſtill continuing between the Emperor and 
France, Charles applied to the court of England for 

a ſuccour, but in vain. The King had greater reaſon 

to be jealous of the Emperor, than of any other 

power in Europe, his projects for getting the Princeſs 

Mary qut of England, being calculated neither for 

Edward's advantage, nor for furthering his deſigns of 

refarmation in his daminions z for the better carrying 

on of which, it was very convenient, that he ſhould 


be at amity with his neighbours; and accordingly the 
diſputes with Scotland, about the debateable lands on | 


the borders, were ſeitled, on September 24, by the 
Lords Wharton and Conyers, Sir T. Wharton, and 
Sir T. Chaloner, in conjunction with the Scotch com- 
miſſioners. Thus at peace with all the world, Edward 


was not diverted from the work he had moſt at heart: 


and cauſed the common ꝑrayer to be tranſlated into 
French, for the uſe of the iſles of Jerſey and Guern- 
ſey. It was probably not ſo eaſy to find proper perſons 


capable of tranſlating it either into the Welſh or Iriſh 


languages; fo that it did not appear in the former, til} 
the 5th of Queen Elizabeth, and, if it hath not been 
tranſlated ſince into the latter language, it hath been 
chiefly owing to the influence the Romiſh prieſts ſtill 
preſerve in i; 81 | 2 
| e acts for aboliſhing the papal ſupre- 
= - macy and eſtabliſhing 3 2 
cad into Ire- ſing monaſteries, levying the twentieths of 
71S eccleſiaſtical preferments, and appointing 
the order of conſecrating Biſhops, with ſome others 
of the late King's regulations, bad paſſed in the par- 
liament of Ireland: but the council of England did 


not think it. prudent, during Edward's minority, to 


puſh things farther among a people fo tenacioufly ad- 
dicted. to the church of Rome. - Their chief concern 
was, to keep that country quiet: and with an addi- 


tional force of 400 men they attained their end ſur- 


priſingly; there not being any diſturbance there during 
8 : : / the 
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the whole of this reign. Notwithſtanding, the Engliſh 
liturgy was carried over thither ; and, without any law 
in their own parliaments to impoſe it, was uſed in moſt 
churches of the Engliſh plantations. John Bale was 
made Biſhop of Offory, Goodacre primate of Armagh, 
and other vacant. ſees filled with perſons zealous for 
the reformation: which continually gained ground 
among the Engliſh, though, for want of inſtructors, 
the Iriſh ſepts remained in their wonted ignorance. 

In England nothing more was done this year, re- 
lating to religion, beſides the care taken to ſee the laws 
lately made duly obſerved ; the deprivation of Biſhop 
Tonſtal, on October 11, for miſpriſion of treaſon; and 
the promotion of Dr. John Taylor, in June, to the 
ſee of Lincoln, after it had been vacant near a year, 
and ſtripped by greedy courtiers of all its manors, 
except that of Bugden in Hyntingdonſhire. 

It is ſaid, that Ridley was named to 8 
Durham; and poſſibly ſome inſtrument . 
might paſs for that purpoſe; ſince, in «divided. _ 
Queen Mary's reign, advantage was thence taken, to 
put Bonner into poſſeſſion of the ſee of London, with- 
out pronouncing any deprivation againſt Ridley, who 
yet was afterwards "deprived of Durham for hereſ 
and ſedition. But, if any patent did paſs for his tranſ- 
lation, it never took effect, probably thro* the power of 
the Duke of Northumberland, who aimed at the rich 
palatinate belonging to this ſee; and got an act of 
parliament, in the next ſeſſion, to diſſolve the biſhopric, 
and erect, in its ſtead, two dioceſes under two 
Biſhops, one retaining the old name of Durham, the 
other denominated from Newcaſtle ; which, virtually, 
if not expreſsly, ſet aſide Ridley's tranſlation. About 
this time, Thomas Sternhold, a groom of 971, ole 
the privy-chamber, tranſlated ſome of the zranflared * 
pſalms into a barbarous Engliſh metre : #0 merre. 
and the reſt being ſoon after put into verſe by John 
Hopkins and others, in imitation of what had been done 
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abroad by Clement Metot, and Theodore Beza, people 
fond. of foreign cuſtoms, began to ſing them in their 
houſes. The practice ſpreading from thence to churches, 
they ſung them there, without any authority or licence, 


before and after the liturgy and ſermon; ſo that, nor 


interfering with the eſtabliſhed worſhip, it grew into 
a cuſtom by connivance, and hath ſo continued without 


an) expreſs allowance. 


A. D. 1553.] The King felt himſelf 
greatly indiſpoſed by a diſorder in his lungs, 
Lady Fans in conſequenceofthe meaſles and ſmall-pox; 


The King ap- 


Gr his ſue- with which he had been ſeized the preced- 


_= ing ſpring. The caule of his illneſs was 
by ſome imputed to having overheated himſelf at 


| Main and exerciſes, during his progreſs in the former 


mmer ; though others, who pretended to have looked 
more narrowly into the matter, fancied they had ob- 
ſerved ſome ſort of decayings in him, from the time 


Sir Robert Dudley (fourth ſon of the Puke of Nor- 
thumberland) came to attend in ordinary about his 


perſon. It was hoped, that l. 1s Majeſty's youth, the 
approaching ſpring, and pre, * medicines adapted to 
his caſe, might, by degrees, ge. the better of his ma- 
lady: but it was of too malignant a nature; and grew 
ſo faſt upon him, that, when the parliament met in 
the beginning of March, the Lords and Commons 
were obliged to attend him at Whitehall, to hear the 
reaſons of their being convened. Every degree of 


decay of the King's bealtl. was a ſpur to Northumber- 


land, in taking meaſures for carrying on the ſchemes 
he had formed for raiſing bis own family to the 


throne, upon Edward's deceaſe; he was ſcarce ever 


abſent from the ſick Prince; and endeavoured by his 
aſſiduity, and pretended concern for his health, to get 
into his affections, as well as confidence, at the ſame 
time that he kept all, but his own creatures, at a dil- 
tznce.—— The King, drawing near his end, the weak- 
neſs of his body, and depreſſion of his ſpirits by a 


languiſhing 
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1languiſhing ſickneſs rendering him ſuſceptible of ſuch 


impreſſions, fears, and apprehenſions, as Northumber- 
land ſuggeſted, he was ſoon perſuaded, that he had the 
ſame right of ſettling and altering the ſucceſſion of the 

crown, as his father Henry had exerciſed : and as 


all that had been done by them both, rowards a refor- 


mation, would be ſet aſide, if the order ſettled by 
Henry's will took place, it was- propoſed to him to 
make an alteration therein. The young Monarch had 
nothing at heart ſo much, as the eſtabliſhment of the 
reformation : it had been the continual object of his 
2 in the exerciſe of his regal power, and it was 
he chief ſubject of his laſt prayer at the moment of 


his deceaſe. The danger of its being deſtroyed, and 


of the revival of popery, if the Princeſs Mary ſhould 
mount the throne, was too evident to be diſputed : and 


Edward was ſufficiently inclined to prevent ſo fatal a 


conſequence, if it might be done with juſtice ; for 
which, beſides the danger of their wee, foteignets, 
that would deſtroy the laws and liberties of the nation, 
other pretences were ot wanting. Theſe were ſuch as 
lay equally againſt t Priteſs Elizabeth, though no 
ſuch danger was apprehended from ber: yet, both 
having once been declared illegitimate, though born 
bona fide in marriage, and afterwards not only capa- 
citated to ſucceed, but actually declared heirs to the 
crown, in their reſpective orders, were on that account 
both to be excluded. It was further urged, that, if 
theſe Princeſſes had been creally legitimate, and for 
that reaſon natural heirs to their father, yet they were 
not ſo to Edward, being his ſiſters only by the half 
blood ; who, in the caſe of private inheritance, can- 
not, by the law of England, claim the real eſtates of 
an half brother, whilſt any relations of the whole blocd 
remain, as had appeared in a late inftance, upon the 
deceaſe of the ſons of Charles Brandon. Very likely 
Edward was not converſant enough with the law of 
nations, and the conſtitution of the kingdom, to know, 
Vol. III. No. 24.  _ 4 that 
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der the rule, obſerved in private patrimonies, was 
very different from the order. eſtabliſhed with regard 


to crowns deſcending by a lineal ſucceſſion, in which 
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the next lineꝶ heir bath as much right to the ſucceſſion, 


as the King ia being hath to the poſſeſſion, of che 
crown; and was therefore the more eaſily perſuaded, 
by this retence, to exclude his half ſiſters. Henry's 
will had ſet aſide the Scotch line: and Mary Queen of 
Scotland, the heir of his ſiſter Margaret, being affianced 
to the. Dauphin, there was room for the ſame apprehen- 
ſions on the ſcore of religion from that quarter, as 
were entertained with regard to the Princeſs Mary; be- 


ſides the manifeſt danger of England's becoming a pro- 


vince to the more powerful kingdom of France. All 
theſe circumſtances concurring to favour Northum- 
berland's ſcheme, no body being ſuffered to approach 
Edward, but ſuch as were ſure to promote it, and 
Frances Ducheſs of Suffolk, the next heir of the line 
of Mary, younger ſiſter of Henry VIII. devolving all 


her right upon her eldeſt daughter, the King was pre- 
vailed with to appoint his couſin the Lady Jane Grey 
his ſucceſſor.— Sir Edward Montague, Lord Chief 
Juſtice of the Common Pleas, and two other Judges, 
Sir Thomas Bromley, and Sir John Baker, with the 


Attorney-General, and Solicitor General, were ſeat for 


to the Council, the King being preſent; and the mi- 
nute of the intended ſeitlement of the crown, being 
read, they were ordered to draw it up in the form of 


2 patent. They obſerved, that the ſucceſſion being 


ſettled by act of parliament, could not be altered in 
any other manner: and when this objection did not 
prevent the order's being renewed, they deſifed time to 
conſider of the matter. Upon examining the ſtatute 


of 1 Edward VI. of treaſons, they found it to be 


treaſon, not only after the King's death, but even in 


his lifetime, to alter the ſucceſſion: auf when they 


came again before the council, declared, it could not be 
done, becauſe it was treaſonable, and all the Lords, 


that 
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that ſhould concur in it, would be guilty of treaſon. 


Northumberland was in a violent paſſion at this decla- 
ration; called Montague a traytor, and threatened the 
other Judges: but they perſiſted in their opinion. They 
were ſent for again on June 15, and, Goſnold coming 
with them, the King aſked them a little roughly, why 
they had not prepared the ſettlement? Upon their ur- 
ging, that whatever they did would be of no force with- 
out a parliament, the King ſaid he would call one ſoon; 
and, when they propoſed to delay it till then, he told 
them, he would have it firſt drawn, in order afterwards to 
have it ratified by parliament and required them upon 
their allegiance to ſer about it immediately. T hey were, 
at laſt brought to comply, partly by threats, and partly, 
by their being granted, at their requeſt, a ſpecial com- 
miſſion to make the draught, and a pardon after it was 
finiſhed. When the form of the entail was drawn, and 
brought to the Chancellor (Thomas Goodrich Biſhop of 
Ely) for the great ſeal, all the judges were required to 
put their hands to it, and only Goſnold and Sir James 
Hales. refuſed : the former, however, complied after- 
wards, but the latter, though zealous for the reforma- 
tion, would not conſent to do it, on any conſideration. 
The Chancellor then, for his own. ſecurity, inſiſted 
that all the Lords of the council ſhould likewiſe ſet 
their hands to the inſtrument; which was accordingly 
ſigned on June 21, by thirty-three perſons in all, in- 
cluding the Judges. Archbiſhop Cranmer was not 
there; and when it was propoſed to him, refuſed to 
ſign: nor could any arguments perſuade him to the 
difinheriting of his late maſter's daughters, till they 
got the King to conjure him, not to ſtand, out ſingly 
againſt his will, and engage him, upon the opinion of. 
the Judges, that it was legal, to ſet his hand to it. 
Edward had but a ſhort time to live, The King's mu- 
when the great ſeal was put to this e, 
ſettlement : but, before he died, he had ©? ran 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing ſome charitable founda- 
tions, which he had deſigned for ſume time, ful! 
M 3. ſettled. 
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ſettled. Vaſt ſwarms of beggars and neceſſitous people 


were continually ſtrolling about the ſtreets of London, 

Mon of monaſteries : and Biſhop Ridley, 
in a fermon, preached the laſt year before the King, 
had earneſtly recommended the ſettling of ſome con- 


ſince the ſuppre 


ſtant method for their relief. Edward, much affected 


with what he had heard, ſent for the prelate ; gave 


him thanks for his good exhortation; and, diſcourſing 
with him about the proper methods of bringing about 


ſo good a work, it was thought adviſeable to conſult 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen on the ſubject. In 


conſequence hereof, a general contribution was made in 


the city, towards preparing and furniſhing the hoſpitals 


of Chriſt-church, and of St. Thomas in Southwark, 
the ſcites whereof, with the lands and the revenues of 
the diſſolved priories of Little St. Bartholomew and 
St. Thomas, had been given by Henry VIII. before his 
death, to the city : but nothing had been done to fit 
them up for the purpoſe intended. A. ſubſcription 
was now opened for a weekly contribution towards the 
maintenance of theſe hoſpita's, till they ſhould be better 
endowed: and ſome of the citizens contributed very 


- generouſly to both theſe charitable undertakings. The 
. decayed buildings in both places were thereupon re- 


paired ; and the work carried on with ſo much dili- 
gence, that, on November 23, a great number of ſick 
and maimed people were taken into St. Thomas's: hoſ- 
pita], and no leſs than 400 children put into Chriſt's 
hoſpital ; all of them to be cloathed, lodged, and ſub- 
ſiſted, at the charge of the city, till other means could 
be proviced for their future maintenance. The King, 


delighted with the forward liberality of the citizens, 


ſent for the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, on 1 0 i 0, 
and gave for ever his palace of Bridewell (erected. by 


Henry VIII.) to the city, to be employed for the relief 
of ſuch vagabonds, and thriftleſs poor, as ſhould be 
ſent thither to receive chaſtiſement, and be kept to 
labour. The hoſpital, founded in the Savoy by 
Henry VII. for the relief of travellers and pilgrims, * 
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of late been made a harbour for idle fellows, vaga- 
bonds, and ſtrumpets : and the maſter and brethren, 


being thereupon ſent for to the King, were perſuaded to 
reſign it into his hands, with all its goods, lands and 


revenues, His Majeſty, immediately upon this ſur- 


render, aſſigned a yearly rent of 7000 marks, with 


the beds, bedding, and other furniture, towards the 
maintenance of- the work-houſe of Bridewell, and the 
hoſpital of St. Thomas. The Jetters-patent confirm- 
ing this grant, with a licence of mortmain, for enabling 
the city to purchaſe lands to the amount of 4000 
marks a-year, for the ſupport of thoſe and other hoſ- 
pitals, were paſſed on June 26, 
Some people oblerved, that, after the Xing Ed 

ſettlement of the ſucceſſion, Edward de- 474: 4rarh. 


cayed more viſibly than he did before, A woman, 


who could give no account of the nature of the diſ- 
temper, nor would declare the means ſhe propoſed 
to ule, undertook to reſtore him, in a very ſhort time, 
to his former health: and the phy ficians were, by Nor- 
thumberland's advice, and an order of council, diſ- 
charged; till ſhe had tried the effects of her medicines. 
The uſe of them ſoon brought upon the King adifficulty of 


ſpeech and breathing; his legs ſwelled, his pulſe failed, 


and his ſkin changed colour, with many other horrid 
ſymptoms of approaching death. This being obſerved, 
the phyſicians were ſent for again, when it was too late, 


being called in purely for form ſake, that it might not 


be ſaid, a King had died withovt the attendance of his 
phy ſicians? and ſome of them whiſpered in ſecret, ** thar 
neither their advice nor applications had been at all 
regarded, in the courſe of his ſickneſs; that he had 
been ill. treated ſeveral times; and when, by the bene- 
fit of youth, and the effect of proper medecines, there 
was fair hopes of his recovery. he was again more 
ſtrongly overlaid than ever.” Such ſudden turns often 
happen in conſumptive caſes : and yet Dr. Heylin, 
quotes a popiſh writer, affirming, that the apothecary, 
M 3 who 
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the horror of his crime, and the remorſe of his con- 
ſcience; and that the laundreſs, who waſhed his ſhirts, 
loſt the ſkin” of her fingers. However this was (and, 
if Edward had been poiſoned, ſome mark of it myſt 
have appeared, when his body was opened to be em- 
balmed) the people in general imputed his death to the 
Duke of Ne ebe and broke out into moſt 
violent exclamations againſt him; maintaining, that it 


f 
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| 
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had been his view, in getting the King's two uncles put 


to death, in diſgracing, and removing from court, the 
moſt faithful of his nobility and council, and placing 
about his perſon ſuch as were ready to perpetrate any 
wickedneſs that they ſhould be deſired to commit. 
Northumberland, lighting theſe clamours, proceeded 
in his meaſures for ſecuring the crown to his own fa- 
N mily; but, as Providence often infatuates the moſt 
: crafty politicians, he took the moſt important of them 
* too late for his purpoſe. This was the getting of the 
two righttul heirs into his hands; for having engaged 
the King or the Lords of the council in his name, to 
write a letter to his ſiſters, inviting them to court, to 
bear him company during bis illneſs, they began their 
journeys; but, before their arrival, Edward died at 
Greenwich “, on July 6, towards night, in the ſix- 
teenth year of his age, and the ſeventh of his reign. 


His cha- 
racter. the beauty of his perſon, the ſweetneſs of 


* His corpſe remained there till Auguſt 8; and, being then removed 
to Weſtminſter, was buried the next day in the abbey- church; the 
Marquis of Wincheſter, Lord Treaſurer, attending it as chief mourner, 
with twelve other mourners, fix of them Earls, and fix Barons. Day, 

the late Biſhop of Chicheſter, preached the funeral-ſermon ; but the 
butial-ſervice was read in Engliſh by Archbiſhop Cranmer, who, at 

_ the ſame time, adminiſtered the communion. At this mournful ſo- 
lemity, to which no ambaſſador was invited, and few of the nobility 


attended, an univerfal dejection prevailed, and ſuch tokens of real 


grief were expreſſed by all ranks of people, as had ſcarce ever been 
brown on the like occaſion, * . 5 | 
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who poiſoned him, drowned himſelf ſoon after, out of | 


Edward V1. is celebrated by hiſtorians for 
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his temper, quickneſs of apprehenſion, and an ad- 
'mirable . underſtanding, cultivated and improved by 


ſtudy and reflection to an 1 degree. His favour 
to men of learning is univerſally acknowledged: 


ore of the moſt eminent of that age, Jerome Cardan, 


an Italian phyſician and a Roman Catholic, who, in 
his return from Scotland, paſſed ſome time in the 
Engliſh court, the year before Edward's death, and 
converſed frequently with him on matters of ſcience, 

ives him a character, which in an Engliſh writer might 
look like flattery or prepoſſeſſion. There was in 
him (ſays Jerome) a towardly diſpoſition and pregnancy, 
qualifying him for all human literature, ſo that, whilſt 


a child, he was maſter of ſeveral languages, beſides his 


native Engliſh, He was ſingularly perfect in 2 
French and Latin tongues; and underſtood the Greek, 
Italian, and Spaniſh, having the like facility for re- 


ceiving all others: nor was he unſkilled in muſic, lo- 


gic, and the principles of natural philoſophy. He 


did not want either humanity, princely gravity and 


majeſty, or any other accompliſhment becoming a 
noble King. In a word, it might ſeem a miracle in na- 
ture to behold the excellent wit and genius that ap- 


peared in him, being yet a child: and this (ſays he) 


| do not ſpeak rhetorically to magnify matters beyond 


the truth, for the truth really ſurpaſſes what I here 
declare He was aſſiduous to inform himſelf of every 


thing that concerned the commerce and intereſt of his 
country, and underſtood foreign affairs very well, con- 
ſidering his years. He made uſeful regulations for the 
diſpatch of buſineſs in his council, and kept a jour- 
nal of all that paſſed in it. He was very careful to 


pay his debts, and maintain his credit; and would, in 
all probability, have made an excellent ceconomiſt, if 


he had lived to take the reins of government into his 
own hands. Notwithſtanding theſe great qualities, 
his' Majeſty ſeems to have had an ingredient of bigotry, 
that would have rendered him very troubleſome to 
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| thoſe of tender conſciences, who might have happened 


to differ from him in religious principles. Neither 


can his confenting to the death of his uncle, who had 


ferved him faith ully, be reconciled to his boaſted hu- 
manity and penetration, unleſs we charitably aſcribe it, 
with ſome authors, to an inflexible regard for what 
he thought juſtice ; or conclude that he wanted reſo- 
lution to withſtand the importunities of his miniſter, 
and that he was deficient in that vigour of mind, 
which often exiſts independent of literature and ac- 
quired talents. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Of the Lirx and Reicn of Queen Mary, and the 
- STATE of RELicion from 1553 0 1558, with an 


account of the principal e who Neuried a 


_ that time. 


A. D. H E Duke of Northumberland 8 
1553: voured to conceal the death of Edward VI. 


in hopes of getting the two diſinherited Princeſſes into 


his hands, and in order to take effectual meaſures for 
- publiſhing the late King's will, and ſettling the Lady Jane 
Grey onthe throne, without diſturbance. But as it was 
known by all the Lords of the council (ſome whereof 
were ill· affected to the Duke, though they had crouch- 


ed under his power) it could not be long à ſecret to the 
world: and the melancholy event began in two days 
to be whiſpered about London. The Duke then 


thought it neceſſary to ſend for the Lord Mayor, fix. 
. Aldermeo, and twelve of the principal citizens to 
. SGteenwich, 
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Greenwich, to acquaint them with his Majeſty's de- 


ceaſe, and the will he had made for ſettling the ſuc- 
ceſſion. The patent under the great feal, containing 
the diſpoſition in favour of the Lady Jane, was ſhewed 
them: and, after being obliged by promiſes and threats 
to take the oaths to her, they were ſtrictly charged, un- 
der ſevere penalties, not to divulge the matter. Jane 
was at Sion houſe, in Middlefex, when Northumber- 
land, Northampton, Arundel, Hunting- 


don, and Pembroke, approached her on Lady Fane 


Gr 
their knees, with ſuch marks of reſpect and KA 


ceremony, as threw her into the greateſt 

aſtoniſnment. When ſhe was acquainted with her de- 
ſignation to the throne, ſhe burſt into a flood of tears; 
nor could all the intreaties of her friends, parents, re- 
lations, and huſband, prevail, with her, for ſome time, 
to accept the proffered crown. Her conſent being at 
taſt extorted, ſhe was conducted, on July 10, to the 
Tower of London; preſented in form with the keys 
at her entrance, and proclaimed Queen, that evening, 
in different parts of the city. The Princeſs Mary had 
come as far as Hoddeſdon in Hertfordſhire, when ſhe 


received a meflage from Henry Fitzalan, Earl of 


Arundel, informing her of the King's death, and the 
ſteps taken to exclude her from the ſucceffion. She 


immediately retired ro Kenning-hall in Norfolk, and 


wrote thence, on July 8, to Sir George Somerſet, Sir 
W. Drury, Sir W. Waldegrave, and Clement Hig- 
ham, requiring their immediate attendance, with what 
forces they could raiſe. Circular letters were diſpatch- 


ed to all the nobility and magiſtrates of the principal 


towns, putting them in mind of her right, and com- 
manding them to proclaim: her without delay. Then 
ſhe wrote to the council, expreſſing her ſurpriſe, that, 
as they knew her yndovbted right to the crown, they 
had not informed her of her brother's demiſe ; and pro- 


miſing to take them into favour, upon recognizing her 
title, and proclaiming her in London, and other 


places, 
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places, according to their duty. Having taken theſe 
meaſures, ſhe removed to Framlingham caſtle in-Suf- 
folk, that, in caſe of being hard preſſed, ſhe might be 
near the ſea to make her eſcape to Flanders. The firſt 
noblemen who joined her were John Bourchier Earl of 
Bath, and Henry Ratcliffe Earl of Suſſex; Sir T. 
Wharton, Sir J. Mordaunt, Sir H. Bidingfield, Sir W. 
Drury, and other gentlemen of figure, joining them, 
made up a force, which began to be formidable. The 
council at London ſent an anſwer to her letter, im- 
porting, that as ſhe was the fruit of an unlawful mar- 
riage, formally diſſolved by act of parliament, ſhe 
ought to drop her pretenſions, and acknowledge the 
ſovereignty of Queen Jane, who had -mounted the 
throne by virtue of the late King's letters-patent : and 
having received advice of the unexpected event in fa- 
vour of Mary, on July 12, ordered the forces, which 
they had in readineſs, to march to Newmarket, under 
the command of the Duke of Northumberland. The 
hopes of being able to do ſomething, in Dudley's ab- 
ſence, in favour of Mary, made ſome of the Lords 
prevail on him to accept the command; and, though 
he complied, it was not without ſome jealouſy of their 
deſigns. However, before he ſet out, he inſtructed 
the Duke of Suffolk to detain, the counſellors in the 
Tower, on pretence of conforming to the practice of the 
Engliſh ſovereigns, who, with their council, uſed to 
reſide there, on their acceſſion to the throne. | 
In the mean time, the Princeſs Mary was pro- 
1 claimed at Norwich, which city ſent a 
pare % body of men, with ammunition, to her 
the country, Aſſiſtance: and ſhe had been reinforced 
by the Lord Thomas Howard, ſon to the 
Duke of Norlolk, with the friends and followers of 
the Howard family, very numerous in that country. 
Upon the firſt news of Northumberland's march, 
Mary was adviſed, by ſome about her, to retire + 
| My broad ; 
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umberland, to take meaſures for his deſtruction. 
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broad; and had he advanced immediately againſt her, 
ſhe might probably have taken that ſtep; in which 


caſe ſhe would hardly have found friends to introduce 


her back to England. Inſtead of acting with the ne- 
ceſſary vigour, reſolution, and diſpatch, he loitered 


away his time ſome days at Cambridge; and, not find- 


ing the ſupplies he expected from the council on his 
arrival at Bury, he retired back to that place. He was 
now under a neceſſity of waiting for ſuccours from 
London; and he wrote to the council in the moſt 

reffing terms for a reinforcement : but, though they 
offered eight crowns a month, beſides ſubſiſtence, to 
every volunteer that would inliſt, ſuch was the general 
odium againſt Northumberland, that few would en- 
gage, even on theſe terms; while people crowded to 
the banners of Mary, and maintained themſelves at 
their own expence; inſomuch that her army ſoon 
amounted to 14,000 men, and many aſliſted her with 
money, plate, and jewels. 

The time was favourable for the Earls of Pembroke 
and Arundel, and the other enemies of North- 

and in 

The two Earls, finding themſelves reſtricted 
and watched by Suffolk, took an opportunity, from 
the Duke of Northumberland's preſſing letters, to pro- 
poſe, that, as the French ambaſſador was averſe to 
enter the Tower, they ſhould meet him at Baynard's 
caſtle, a houſe belonging to the Earl of Pembroke in 
the city, where they might confer with him, and con- 


cert. meaſures for bringing over a body of troops for 


the ſervice of Jane. Sutfolk aſſenting, they invited 
to the place all the noblemen about London who were 
thought to be in Mary's intereſt : and when they met, 


the Earl of Arundel made a ſpeech, inveighing bitterly 


againſt Northumberland, and his deſigns, in the ex- 

alcation of Jane, which, he affirmed, was only to ſerve 

his own private views, though ſhamefully cloathed with 

the ſpecious pretence of religion : and moved, that Mary 
| 25 might 
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might be proclaimed Queen of England. Arundel's 
, harangue'was no ſooner finiſhed, than Pembroke de- 
dclared his approbation of the motion: and, clapping his 


hand upon his ſword, ſignified his reſolution to de- 
fend the Lady Mary's cauſe againſt all opponents. 
Some of the Lords propoſed, their firſt advertiſing the 
Duke of Northumberland, whom they had all engaged 
to ſupport, and to treat in common for a pardon : but, 
a majority being againſt all delays, a proclamation 
was drawn up and ſigned by all preſent, The Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen, being acquainted with the re- 
ſolution, came and joined them; and the whole body, 
mounted on horſeback, rode through St. Paul's church- 


yard to the croſs in Cheapſide, where Mary was pro- 


claimed Queen, by Sir Chriſtopher Barker, principal 


King at arms, on July 19, about four in the after- 


noon, * The Earl of Arundel and Lord Paget were 


. difpatched to Framlingham caſtle, to + acquaint her 


Majeſty with theſe proceedings : and ſome companies 
were ſent to ſecure the Tower, which was the eaſier 
done, as Pembroke had 150 of the guards at his de- 
votion. Jane reſigned the parade of royalty, with 

more ſatisfa&tion than ſhe had received it: and retired, 
with her mother, to their own habitations. The 
Duke of Suffolk, joining the other Lords, with Arch- 
biſhop Cranmer, Chancellor Goodrich, the Marquis 
of Wincheſter, and the reſt of the council, ſent in- 
ſtructions to the Duke of Northumberland, to diſband 


his forces, and behave like a dutiful ſubject. 


Some private friends having informed him of theſe 
proceedings at London, the Duke had diſmiſſed his 
forces, then reduced to a ſmall number by deſertion, 


and intended to quit the kingdom: but being prevented 


by the band of penſioners, who inſiſted upon his ſtay- 
ing to juſtify their proceedings, he endeavoured to re- 


commend himſelf to Mary, by proclaiming her Queen 


at the market - place in Cambridge, on July 20, when 
he threw up his cap in token of joy, and ſhewed other 
ö * F feigned 
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feigned demonſtrations of his zeal. The Earl of Arundel 


arriving next morning, and arreſting him in the Queeo's 
name, he fell down at his feet, and abjectly ſped for 


* 


his favour; but was treated by him, with a retaliation 


of the pride and inſolence Arundel had formerly re- 
ceived from him; On July 25, he was committed to 
the Tower +, with the Earls of Warwick and Hun- 
tingdon, the Lords Haſtings, Ambroſe and Henty 
Dudley, Sir Andrew Dudley, Sir John and Sir Henry 
Gates, Sir T. Palmer |, and Dr. Sandys Vice-chan- 
cellor of Cambridge. Theſe were followed the next 
day by the Marquis of Northampton, the Lord Ro- 
bert Dudley, Sir Robert Corber, and Biſhop Ridley; 
the offence of this laſt being a ſermon which he preach · 
ed, on the 16th, at St. Paul's croſs, maintainin 

Jane's title to the crown, according to the late King's 
ſertlement, and ſetting forth Mary's obſtinacy in ad- 
hering to the Romiſh ſuperſtitions, with the miſchiefs 
her acceſſion muſt bring on the nation, by ſubjecting 
it to a foreign power, and ſubverting the true reli- 


. 


Upon the revolution at London, and the di "4 


of Northumberland, Mary diſbanded her 


army at Framlingham, and began her ery enters 
4 to 2 4 which ſhe — in ann 0 
triumph, on Auguſt 3, attended by her 

ſiſter Elizabeth, who had joined her on the road with 
1000 horſe raiſed for her ſervice. She proceeded im- 
mediately to the Tower, and ſoon after her arrival. 
there ſet at liberty the Duke of Norfolk, the Duchels. 
of Somerſet, and other ſtate- priſoners, ecclefiaſtics and 
laics. Thus Mary became miſtreſs of the realm with- 


out a drop of blood, notwithſtanding her rival had 


+ In the way thither a woman ſhewed him a handkerchief which. | 
ſhe had dipped in the blood of the Duke of Somerſet ; and 


braided him as being the cauſe of that nobleman's ruin. * 
See page 141 of this volume, [2 | 
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been poſſeſſed of the forts, the magazines, the trea· 
ſure, the civil power, the navy, and the regular mi- 
litary force of the realm : from whence Biſhop Good- 
win takes occaſion to celebrate the attachment of the 
Engliſh'to the heir of blood, in oppoſition to an uſur- 
ped authority. As the Londoners had been very zea- 
lous in Mary's cauſe, ſhe diſtributed 8 d. a piece to 
every poor houſe · keeper among them. On Aug. 20, 
ſhe iſſued a proclamation touching a redreſs of the in- 
conveniences ariſing from the curren 185 bad money: 
and another, on Sept. x, remitting a ſubſidy of 4 8. in 
the pound on lands, and 28. 8 d. on goods, payable 
in two years, granted to the late King by his laſt par- 

liament. 

The Duke of NorthGinblflabld had been the au- 
0 ' thor, contriver, and abetter, of the 
Ne , late uſurpation : and as he well- 
1 and deferved death on that account, 
he was too dangerous a man to be 


ſuffered to live under a Queen, Who knew that her 
meaſures would ſoon create a general diſcontent among 
the people. Being brought to his trial, on Aug. 18, 

the Duke of Norfolk acting as High Steward, he de- 
fired to know, whether a man, acting by orders under 
the great ſeal, could be juſtly charged with treaſon? 
and whether thoſe, who were at leaſt equally culpable, 
could ſit as judges? Norfolk replied, that the great 
ſeal of an uſurper could be no warrant; and that any 
perſon, againſt whom there was nothing upon record, 

was reputed in law capable of ſitting on any trial. From 

this laſt anſwer, Northumberland fo eſaw that any ob- 
jection he could make would be over- ruled; he there- 
fore confeſſed the indictment, and threw himſelf on the 
Queen's mercy; for which he alſo petitioned his judges 
to be mediators with her Majeſty to his fons, who 
had taken arms in obedience to his command. The 
Marquis of Northampton, and the Earl of Warwick 


(the Duke's eldeſt ſon) being arraigned at the ſame time, 
| pleaded 
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pleaded guilty ; and all three received ſentence, as in 
caſes of high treaſon. The ſame judgment. was ,pro- 
hounced, the next day, upon Sir John and Sit Henry 
Gates, Sir Andrew Dudley the Duke's brother, .and 
Sir T. Palmer; who all pleading guilty, ſubmitted to 


the Queen's mercy. On Tueſday, A 


ugult 22, Nor- 


thumberland was brought to the ſcaffold on. Tower-hill, 


where he acknowledged that he had 


Roman Catholic in his heart, and exp 
row for having plundered the effects 


been always a 
reſſed great ſor- 
of the church, 


eſpecially as he had it not in his power to make reſti- * 
tution. He is ſaid to have been amuſed with a pro- 
miſe of pardon, in conſequence of Which he made this 
confeſſion, which the Romaniſts publiſhed abroad with 
great exultation. With him Sir Joha Gates and Sir 
T. Palmer were brought to the block. the reſt of them 
being reprieved, and afterwards pardoned. 

The noblemen, who had ſignalized themſelves in 


the Queen's behalf, expected ber re- 
compenſing their ſervice: nor was 
ſne unmindful of ſome of them. The 


The Queen rewards 
Jome of ber friends. 


Earl of Arundel was conſtituted ſteward of the houſe- 
hold. The Earl of Suſſex was created Knight of 
the Garter, having allo a privilege granted him, for 
being, after the Spaniſh faſhion, covered in her pre- 
ſence; and the Lord Paget was, in a very honourable 
manner, reſtored to the ſame order, of which he had 
been deprived in the former reign by Northumber- 
land's means. Sir Edward Haſtings was made Maſter 
of the Horſe, had a grant of the manors of Boſworth 
in Leiceſterſhire, and of Michelcherke in Somerſet ; 
and was afterwards advanced to the title of Lord Ha- 


ſtings of Loughborough. Sir Henry 


Jernegan was 


appointed captain of the guard; and Sir Thomas 
Treſham was created Lord Prior of the 8rder' of St. 
John of Jeruſalem, which was now revived . Seve- 


See page 19 of this volume. 
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rial others were rewarded, at the ſame time, with pla- 
ces and penſions; but it doth not appear that any re- 
wards were given to the Earl of Bath, Sir John Mor- 
daunt, or Sir Thomas Wharton, though they were 
the firſt noblemen that joined her. The worſt cir- 


cumftance in the choice of her great officers and coun- 


cil was, that ſcarce any of them were eminent for ta- 
lents to qualify them for affairs of government; which, 
through that defect, felt entirely under the manage 
ment of Gardiner (who was now releaſed from Ris 
confinement) and Paget. Gardiner having the great 


ſeal delivered to him on Auguſt 23, was, on Septem- 


ber 26, created Lord Chancellor, and ſhewed himſelf 


full as arrogant and violent in his adminiſtration as the 


moſt arbitrary of his predeceſſors in power, 


A change of the preſent eftabliſhmenr of religious 


Sie deprive: Bi. affairs was what Mary pretended to 


ſhops by her own have moſt at heart; and, to allure the 
extharity> Biſhops to come into her meaſures, ſhe 
had declared her reſolution of reſtoring all the lands 
and ,manors which had been taken away from their 
ſees. Some of them, flattered with. the expectation, 
complied : but as there was little hopes of prevailing 
with the major part, more violent methods were to be 
taken with ſuch as adhered firmly to the Reformation, 
Bonner was, on Auguſt ;, reinftated in the ſee of 
London, and took poſſeſſion of the Biſhop's palace, 


_ exerciſed the epiſcopal authority, and, on the 27th of 


that month, revived the maſs, and all the Roman La- 
tin offices, in his cathedral. This was: done on the 
pretence of the ſee's being vacant by Ridley's tranſla- 
tion to Durham, though no patent had ever paſſed for 


his tranſlation; and he had in June, a little before d- 


ward's death, ſent, as Biſhop of London, and Dean 
of the province, the Archbifhop's writ to the other 


_ Biſhops for ſummoning a convocation to meet in Sep- 


tember, concurrent with a parliament, which was to 
have convened at the ſame time, to confirm that 
/ * Prince's 
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of Durhattt was diſſolved by act of parliament; an 

the ſuppolition that it was filled by Ridley (ham o 

other occaſions they ſtile Biſhop of Rocheſter) ſerved 
for a pretence to reſtore Tonſtal to it, upon the other's 
deprivation for hereſy aud ſedition, as is mentioned in 
the regiſter. But theſe ſeem to have been pretences 
found out afterwards to gloſs over what had been done 
irregularly at firſt; for all writers agree, that both 
Bonner and Tonſtal were put in poſſeſſion of their ſees 


hearing the former's new appeal (that which he ha 

made in the late reigh having been pronounced inſuf⸗ 
ficient) did not bear date till the 22d of that month, 
and ſentence was not giyen on it till the. beginning of 
September; that for rehearing Tonſtal's, cauſe is not 


on Auguſt 5; and the commiſſion of delegates 5 ö 


2 


dated, „Hooper was actually Biſhop of Worceſter, as 


Poyn&®rvas of Wincheſter, and Scory of Chicheſter. 3 
yet,” without any legal proceſs, or deprivation of the 
parties, Heath, Gardiner, and Day, were immedi- 
ately reſtored to thoſe ſees z as Veſey was, on Septem- 
ber 28; to that of Exeter, which he; being 87 years 
old, had formerly reſign ed. Fe 
Thornden, ſub-dean of Canterbury, had cauſed 
maſs to be ſaid in the cathedral there ; '_4,:45; op Ou. 
and Archbiſhop Cranmer being falſely mer, and other pre-' 
charged, by common report, of ei- later, inerijontd.”' 
ther ordering or conſenting to. it, to vindicate himſelf 
rom a calumny which might have an ill effect on the 
profeſſors of the reformed religion, drew up a decla- 


ration, in which he offered, with P. Martyr (who had 


been aſperſed as unlearned) and a few others, whom 
he would chuſe, to defend, in a public diſputation, 
the liturgy, doctrines, and every part. of the reforma- 
tion under the late King, as agreeable to thoſe of the 
1 church, and warranted by the holy ſcriptures. 
le propoſed to enlarge, and put his own ſeal to it, 
Vor, III. No. 24. N and 
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g 


by -whoſe, order he was, 
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himſelf remarkable; for King recent 

Hes for divers. perſops in giltreſs, be found ſome 

95 as in his gyn; and ſeveral of the moſt, moderate 

5 e council thought it would be puniſhmeng. ſuffi- 
i 


" 


ent to deprive him of his ſee,.. and afſign him a, com- 


— 


ee upon his exhibiting a true inven- 
In 4 i: * L 5 Ss 8 211. 5 92 
ory of all his eſfate, with an injunction to Keep his 

houſe, without, meddling in matters of religiqn,. He 


e whe to thi porport,—=—4 As the devil is a liar, and the 
Fecher of lying, fo be has now ſtirred up his ſervants to perſecute 
Ebriſt and his true feligion. That whereas the great abuſes of the 
| Latir meſſes, bud ben reformed: in the two late, reigns, and: the ſer 
ige id holy lpper pert ed agreeably to the inſtitution of our Sa» 
ipur, and the prachice of the apoſtles; ſo now. the devil endeavburs 
to teſtote the Latin ſari-faQory maſſes, a thing of his own jitvention 
aud device. To bring this more eaſily about, ſome people have 
N my name, and; ſpread a ſtory, ay if I had: ſet up the nα i 
Canterbury, and that I had offered to ſay maſs before the Qgeen u 
1 and elſewhere. FE =" 2 E 
Aue Archbiſhop denies the fact, e very art of the 
ſtory as a downright calumny, and, with the Queen's Teave; offers 
tg juſtify the Engliſh; communion- ſervice, both from the aufbority 
| of dhe Scriptures, ar J che practice of the primitive church; and, on 
r hde, that the maſs is not only without foundation in both 
theſe feſpe ds, but ikewiſe:difcovers 4 plain contradiction to anti. 
qui and the inſpired writings, andiis Ruffed over and above With 
| gen 5 berg Andy heteas Peter Martyr 1 
Icioully | chatged with ignorange by. ſome people, the Archbiſhop, 
Wh the Queen's Mete, du deriakes chat chi og de, himſelf, = 
ay or five more of His chiffng, will maintein the Rejormiatitn made 
im che late reign, with reſpect to doErine, diſcipline; and worſhip, 
to be more otnedex and defenſible, more agreeabie to the true ſtan- 
ard and primitive plan, than che belief and practice of the church 
Rome, The conditions required by the Archbiſhop, in the dil 
pöts, ar- theſe: That God's word may be the judge, and that the 
arg omen tꝭ on both fides may be put in writing; Mat the World may 
Examine the force of what is alledged, and that, neither party ma) 
have an opportunity of denying their aſſertions. 1 ; 
| | a 
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had interpoſed, even in the Queen's behalf, with her 
father, to mitigate his anger, when he was proceeding 
to extremities againſt her for adhering obſtinately to 
her mother; and neither the Duke of Norfolk, nor 
Gardiner, nor any one elſe, durſt ſpeak to him to ſave 
her from being ſent to the Tower: but fhe could ne- 
ver forgive him the divorce of her mother ; and was 
confirmed in theſe implacable ſentiments by Gardiner 
and Bonner, who yet had gone greater lengths than 
he, in every part of the proſecution of that affair, ex- 
cept only in pronouncing the ſentence, Nothing but 
his death would appeaſe her reſentment : but there 
was ſome difficulty to determine, upon what capital 
crime he ſhould be condemned. Ir ſeemed hard to 
charge him with ſigning the ſettlement, which ex- 
cluded the Queen from the ſucceſſion, as he was the 
laſt perſon that ſigned it; and the council would not 
care to make that a capital crime in him, of which 
they had been all at leaft equally guilty. The ſangui- 
nary laws of Henry IV. and V. againſt heretics, and 
the ſtatute of the fix articles under Henry VIII. had 
been repealed ; and, in defect of any other means, it 
was reſolved to convict him firit of treaſon, ' and then 
keep him in priſon, till the laws againſt hereſy were 
revived, when he might be proſecuted and burnt upon 
that account. To pave the way for his trial, Gardi- 
ner, who had the penning of all.the a&s that paſſed in 
the approaching ſeſſion of parliament, thruſt into two 
of them certain clauſes, charging the Archbiſhop with 
being the chief conſpirator, with the Duke of Northum- 
berland, in contriving the Queen's excluſion, though 
every body knew the contrary. Accordingly, -on No- 
vember 13, Cranmer was tried and condemned of trea- 
fon, with the Lady Jane, and her huſband Lord Guil- 
ford Dudley, with his brother Lord Ambroſe; and 
tie ſee of Canterbury becoming vacant by his attain- 
der, the Dean and Chapter aſſumed the adminiſtration 
of its ſpiritualities, as uſual in other vacancies. -Hol- 
* | N 2 * gate, 
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gate, Archbiſhop of York, had not been concerned in 
any of the tranſactions relating to the ſucceſſion ; but 
he was committed, on October 4, to the Tower, tho' 
it doth not appear upon what pretence he was impri- 
ſoned. He was deprived, . in March following, for 
being married, and detained in cuſtody till January 18, 
1555, when he was fer at liberty at King Philip's in- 
terceſſion ; about a year after which he died, as is 
ſuppoſed, of grief, his houſes having been plundered, 


during his confinement, to the amount of ſeveral thou- 


ſand pounds in money, plate, Fa ſtores; and fur- 
niture, and even the manor of Scroby ſeized, which 


he had bought of the crown, and fertled; after his own 


and wife's deceaſe, upon the ſee of Torx. 
Such of the deans, dignitaries, and. parochial cler- 
. „ £y, as had been deprived by law, in 
— — e the late reign, for. non-conformity, 
"©, ,.. Were again reſtored to their benefices, 
and the legal proprietors expelled by force, under co- 
lout of the Queen's authority, without any legal pro- 
ceedings. Dr. Cox, Dean of Chriſt church in Ox- 
ford, and of Weſtminſter, was turned -out to make 
room for Dr. Richard Marſhall, who ſucceeded him 
in the former, and Dr. Hugh Weſton, who ſupplant- 


ed him in the latter dignity. Thus the Queen, in the 


month of October alone, preſented 256 livings, not 
above one whereof appears to have been vacant by 
death : and it is not unlikely that private perſons fol- 
lowed her example. The laws againſt the mals and 
Roman offices were ſtill in force; but no body could 
make their court. to the government more effectually, 
than by reviving theſe forbidden ſervices ; and great 
encouragement was given to this irregularity. On 


Friday, Auguſt 11, à prieſt ſinging mals in a church 
in the horſe- market at London, a great diſturbance 


enſued; and the Lord Mayor complaining thereof, and 
telling the Queen, that greater tumults would ariſe, if 
a ſtop was not put to that illegal practice, ſhe U 


_ 
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ed it highly. The prieſt, indeed, to quiet matters, 


was taken up, though diſmiſſed immediately; and the 


Queen next day declared in council, “that, though 


in her own conſcience ſhe was fully ſatisfied in matters 
of religion, yet ſhe did not intend to compel or reſtrain 
any man's, otherwiſe than as they ſhould be perſua- 
ded of the truth, upon hearing the ward of God ex- 
plained by learned preachers,” 1. g. ſuch as ſhould be 
licenſed by her authority; which, on the 29th of that 
month, ſhe committed to Gardiner, Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, ſilencing all that he did not think proper to 
licence, On Sunday, Auguſt 13, the day after this 
declaration, Bourne, one of Bonner's chaplains, * 
ing at St. Paul's croſs, declaimed againſt the late 
King's proceedings in matters of religion; which ſo 


incenſed the people, that a tumult aroſe, ſtones were 


thrown at him, and a dagger, which, miſſing him 
narrowly, ſtuck in a poſt af the pulpit. More miſ- 


chief would have enſued, if the tumult had not been 


appeaſed by Rogers and Bradford, two Proteſtant di- 
vines, who carried off the preacher, but were impri- 
ſoned themſelves for their popularity, This riot pro- 
duced an order of council to the Lord Mayor and Al- 


men for calling a common-council, and pbliging ail 


children and apprentices to keep their own pariſhs 
churches on holidays, and nor attempt any thing to- 
the breach of the common peace: and on the Sunday 
following, beſides ſeveral lards of the council, the 
magiſtrates, and companies of the city, who attended 
at divine ſervice, Sir H. Jernegan was ſent with 200 
of the guards to ſecure Dr. Watſon the preacher. 


It was now extremely palpable how much the Queen | 


had the Romiſh religion at heart ; and. 23, . 
that, as the people in general werg ſo yk _— 
averſe to it, he could not eſtabliſh it concerning reli- 
without ſome diſturbance: and the #4 


ferment ran ſo high in London, as to occaſion its be- | 


ing given out publickly, that 20,000 men would loſe 
N 3 their 
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their lives, before they would ſuffer an, alteration: 
To allay it in ſome meaſure, a proclamation was if- 


ſued on Auguſt 18; in which, after taking notice of 
che inconveniences and dangers which the realm had 
ſuffered formerly through diverſity of opinions in que- 


ſtions of religion, and of the ſame contentions being 
_ revived by falſe reports, her Majeſty declared, that ſhe 
would not hide, but obſerve and maintain for herſelf, 
2 her reign, that religion which ſhe had always 
profeſſed, and defired all her ſubjects quietly to enter- 
rain; ſignifying, however, that ſhe would not com- 


pel any of them thereunto, ll farther order ſhould be 
taken therein by common conſent, In the mean while, ſhe 


forbade all her ſubjects, of all degrees, to move ſedi- 
tions, or ſtir unquietneſs in her people, by interpreting 
the laws of the land after their own fantaſies, but to 


continue quiet, till ſuch further order was taken; 
charging them to live together in Chriſtian charity, 


and to leave off theſe new-founded deviliſh terms of 
Papiſt and heretic, and threatening to puniſh all that 
ſhould raſhly preſume to make any aſſemblies of peo- 
ple, or ſhould therein attempt to ſtir them to diſquiet 
and diſorder. Imputing afterwards the ſpreading, of 
falſe rumours and ſedition, as well to the {.brlery and 
malice of ſome evil-diſpoſed perſons, taking upon 
them, without ſufficient authority, to reproach and in- 
terpret the word of God after their own brains, in 
churches and other places, both in public and private, 
as to the playing of interludes, and printing of falſe 
books, ballads, rhymes, and other lewd treatiſes, in 


the Engliſn tongue, containing doctrine in the preſent 


controverſies about the myſteries of the Chriſtian reli- 

gion; ſhe forbade all perſons to preach, or, by way of 

reading in churches, or other public or private places, 

except in ſchools of the univerſities, to interpret or 

teach any ſcriptures or doctrines touching religion, or 

ro act any interludes, or to mo any ſuch book, bal- 
t 


lad, rhyme, or treatiſe, without her ſpecial eat 
© - ** , ; ; C 
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It. is plain, that whatever-moderation is couched in 
this artful. proclamation, it was only, in-. 
tended to lull the people aſleep till the etre 
An f Poem. © 

Queen was crowned, and could carry her F 
point in,, parliament. . Sir James Hales, the only one 
of the judges that refuſed to ſign King Edward's ſettle» 
ment for her excluſion, telling the juſtices of the, peace, 
at a quarter ſeſſions in Kent, that the laws of the late 
King were ſtill in force, and that they ought to ſee them 
duly executed, and not ſuffer them to be tranſgreſſed, 
was taken up on this account, and committed to the 
King's Bench priſon. He was a conſcientious man, 
and very zealous for the Reformation z but, being ter- 
rified by threats during his confinement, was perſua- 
ded by Day to a compliance, which he ſoon repented 
and being, diſturbed in mind, attempted his own life, 
next day, by cutting his throat with a penknife. Upan 
this ſubmiſſion he was ſer at liberty, and retired to 
his houſe in Kent; but without, any enjoyment of 
life, or petfect recovery of his ſenſes: and finding an 
opportunity too convenient, one day, of Fein abroad 
undiſcovered, drowned himſelf. Every body, that ad- 
hered to the laws, had a mark of diſpleaſure ſer upon 
them; and nothing was ſo agreeable to Mary, as the 
breach of them by ſetting up the mals, the Latin ſer- 
vice, and proceſſions, the. pageants of faints, and the 
Roman uſages, the practice being recommended by 
the courtly name of ſetting forward {he Queen pro- 
ceedings, and orders given in the articles of archidiaco- 
nical viſitations, for the preſenting of fuch as gave 
them any obſtruction. The Suffolk Bealee, alarmed 
at theſe proceedings, addreſſed her on the ſubje& : but 
were told, That members muſt obey their head, and 
not expect to rule it:“ and Mr. Dobbs, preſuming to 
put her in mind of the promiſes ſhe had made them with 
regard to religion, was ſet in the pillory for three days 
together. They had ſerved her in her greateſt diſtrels, 
and being the firſt that joined her, laid the founda- 
MI N44 „ 
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tion of that power, which, "afterwards, perſecuted 
them. like others with fire and faggot ; an ingratitude, 
as much dwing to the pride dt her lead as to 
her bigotry in religion The Lord Chief Juſtice 
Montague had ſent his fop, with twenty men, to het 
Randard in Soffolk; but this did not excuſe him 
from being turned out of his office, from fix weeks 
impriſonment, 'and from being fined, with Judge 
Bromley, ' 7000 pounds ſterling for their offences in 
Hbeying the late King's commands in drawing his 
ſertlement. She reſolved to lay the like fines upon all 
That had been in arms againft her: a way indeed of 
railing a good deal of money, but likely alſo to create 
her abundance of enemies © * 
As the ſucceſs of all her meaſures depended entirely 
AVpon the compliance of the approaching par- 


"Proceedings liament, all manner of illegal and-arbitrary 


— practices had been uſed to get an houſe of 


- 
LEI - 
ent. 
"& * 
P | 
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15 Commons returned to her purpoſe. Beele, 
who was clerk of the council under Quzen Elizabeth, 
Tays, that, in many places of the country, men were 
Choſen by force and menaces ; that, in others, the 
agents for the court made uſe of violence to hinder the 
commons from coming to an election; that falſe re- 
turns were made in many places, and ſome members, 
after being elected and returned, were violently thruſt 
out of the houſe of Commons: which was the caſe 
of all that were ſuſpected of favouring the reforma- 
tion. A great many people had ſome way or other, 
during Jane's ſhort uſurpation, rendered themſelves 
obnoxious to the government, which could eaſily find 
- pretences to haraſs them: bur, notwithſtanding this 
ifidvancage. and the viotences here mentioned, the 
. Queen was not a little apprehenſive of miſcarrying in 
„dhe point ſhe aimed at, unleſs ſhe could prevail with 
her ſiſter to, conform to her religion. An' oppoſition 
to her meaſures, by the next heir to the crown, could 
Kot but give ſpirit to an oppoſition in * and 
e R * deter 
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deter perſons from conſenting to alterations in reli- 
gion, which, in a ſhort time, they might be obliged 
to repeal. The Queen, from the time of their 
meeting, had laboured to bring the Princeſs over to 
her own way of thinking in matters of religion: and 
had renewed her perſuaſions during all the month of 
Auguſt ; but without ſucceſs. In the beginning of 
Seprember, ſhe ſet all the Lords of the council, one 
after another, for two days together, to talk with her 
ſiſter on the ſubject: but this teazing of her proved 
fruitleſs, and provoked the Princefs at laſt to give 
them rough anſwers, as ſhe knew, that, by acknow- 
ledging the authority of the Roman Pontiff, ſhe 
would of courſe own her mother's marriage inſuffi- 
cient, Mary, who would allow firmnefs and reſolu- 
tion in no body but herſelf, had thoughts of ſending 
her to the Tower, removing her ſervants, and putting. 
others about her; imagining that ſhe was confirmed 
in her non-compliance by ſome great men, that in- 
tended an oppoſition in parliament : but this was too 
dangerous a ſtep to be taken till the buſineſs of the 
ſeſſion was over. It was neceſſary, however, to ex- 
tort from her at any rate a compliance, before the 
parliament met : and ſuch means were uſed, that, at 
the latter end of the month, the Princeſs conſented to 
go to maſs with her ſiſter ; doing ſo perhaps with as 
little regard to it, as ſhe expreſſed afterwards to ſome 
Dutch deputies, who complaining to her of their be- 
ing forced by the King of Spain to go to maſs, ſhe 
aſked them, why they could not go thither as to a 
farce, tho? they could not aſſiſt at it a a matter of re- 


ligion? ? | | 

However, Elizabeth's going to maſs diſheartening 
all that meditated an oppoſition, the Queen carried 
moſt of her poiats, in the parliament, which met on 
Thurſday, October 5, with little difficulty. The 
chief of theſe was, the limiting of all treaſons to the 
ſtatute of 25 Edward III. bur, to prevent its 9 
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of ſervice to any ſhe had a mind to proſecute, either 
for religion, or any other pretences, it was clogged 
wich an exception of all perſons, that were either im- 
priſoned, confined in their own or other houſes, out- 
lawed, or attainted for treaſon, or miſpriſion of treaſon, 


before September zo laſt paſt, or excepted, out of the 


pardon: granted at her coronation *. Felonies were likes 
wiſe. reduced to ſuch offences, as had been deemed 
ſo before the acceſſion of Henry VIII. and thus a 
proviſion. was made for Cardinal. Pole's + exerciſe of 
the office of legate (in which quality he was ſoon ex- 
pected in England) without i involving himſelf or the 
the clergy, as Wolſey had done, in the pegalties of a 
premunire, The ſpiritual eſtate in this parliament was 
compoſed of the ſix prelates, lately reſtored; the re- 
formed prelates being moſt of them in priſon; and 
John Harley Biſhop of Hereford, with John Taylor 
of Lincoln, who going out, when maſs was ſaid con- 
trary to law, were therefore excluded from their ſeats. 
Alexander Nowel (afterwards Dean of St. Paul's) re- 


turned burgeſs for Loo in Cornwall, was turned out 


of the Houſe of Commons, becauſe, being a preben- 
dary of Weſtminſter, he had, as ſuch, a ſeat in the 
convocation. Whether he was the chapter” s repreſen- 
tative in this body (which, after Weſton's intruſion 
into the deanery, doth not ſeem probable) or whether 
it was owing to his affeRion for the reformation, a 
difference was made between him and Dr. Tregonwell, 
who was a main inſtrument in the removal of the Pro- 
teſtant Biſhops, and, though likewiſe a prebendary of 
the ſame church, continued to fit, as Sir Thomas Haxeyt, 
and other e had formerly done, in the Houſe 


= » This Clematis ws i RA by Stephen Gentiaer Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, on Sunday, October 1, and from the benefit of the am- 
neſty then publiſhed were excepted the ſtate - priſoners in the Tower 
or Fleet, .60 perſons mentioned by name, and divers others. 


+ See an account of him in vol. ii. Page 4759 nnd pas an | 
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of Commons. The ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage 
for her Majeſty's life was brought in: and two acta 
paſſed for the reſtitution in blood of Edward Earl of 
Devon, ſon of Henry Courtenay Marquw of Exeter “, 
and of his mother Gertrude. Three of the above- 


mentioned bills being conſidered as acts of grace, the 


Queen would not intermix other matters with them in 
the ſame ſeſſion; for which reafon the tonnage bill 
was deferred, and the parljament prorogued, to Tueſ- 
day, October 24, when the fecond ſeſſion began.— The 
marriage of Henry VIII. with Catherine, the Queen's 
mother, was declared to be lawful, by the firſt act 
which paſſed in it, notwithſtanding any ſentence or 
acts of parliament to the contrary: but without any 
mention of the papal diſpenſation, the chief pretence 
for its validity. The Princeſs Elizabeth, being obliquely 
declared illegitimate by this law, was treated with great 
indifference. Other bills paſſed, for the attainders of 
the Archbiſhop Cranmer, the Marquis of Northamp- 
ton (who. was ſoon after pardoned, and reſtored to his 
blood and honours) the late Duke of Northumber- 
land, three of his ſons, and as many of his accom plices- 
as had ſuffered with him ; and for validating all deeds 
and writings made during Jane's uſurpation, except- 
ing her grants of crown-lands and com miſſions. Twa 
bills, brought in with a view of diſtreſſing the profef« 
ſors of the late reformation, by ſuhjecting ſuch as did 
not ſay their ſervice, nor come to church, to certain 
penalties to be inflicted by eccleſiaſtical judges, and 
for other puniſhment on ſuch as did not attend the 
Roman offices of devotion, nor receive the ſacra- 
ment, . did not paſs; though both houſes rd 
to another, for puniſhing all perſons, that ſhould diſ- 
turb preachers, or prieſts miniſtering in other offices of 
religion, profane the euchariſt, or pull down croſſes, 
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Ewart; erucifixes and images. But the princi: 
_ Favour + pal act was, that for repealing all the 
of the reforma- laws and ſtatutes, made in King Ed- 
rien 4 _ ward's time, in derogation of the doc- 
trines of the church of Rome, and in favour of the 
reformation, which was now left on the ſame footing as 
it ſtood on at the time of Henry VIII.'s deceaſe. By 
this act, which the pretence of a, further conſidera: 
tion of what had been done in the late King's minority 
ferved to countenance, all former ſtatutes for the firſt 
and ſecond liturgy, for adminiſtering the ſacrament in 
both kinds, for ng the new ordinal, for abro- 
gating certain faſts and feſtivals formerly obſerved, for 
authoriſing the marriages of prieſts, and leg 119200 
their children, and for regulating the nomunation o 
Biſhops, and the exerciſe of their juriſdiftion, wete at 
once annulled. Then the parliament renewed an act 


of the late reign againſt more than twelve perſons aſ- 


ſembling with a deſign to alter the eſtabliſhed religion 
&c. * and repealed the attainder of the Duke of 
Norfolk ＋. 

There were ſome other acts which Mary had puch 
at heart, in favour of Cardinal Pole, and the Papal 
claims, but it was not yet ſeaſonable to attempt them. 
Cardinal Dandino, Legate at Bruſſels, had ſent Pe r. 
Commendone over to England, to ſee whether ſhe 
would reconcile the realm to the church of Rome: 
and this truſty and able miniſter received from her aſ- 
ſurances of her full reſolution to do fo, but that ſhe 
- muſt proceed with caution and ſecreſy, for fear of raiſ- 
ing diſturbances, which might defeat her deſign. Pope 
Julius III. upon this advice, appointed Pole his Le: 
gate in England; who, ſetting out from Rome, in 
Auguſt, intended to proceed through Germany to 
Bruffels, where he 8 to make ſome ſtay, till 


2 * . 
* See page 59, 60, and 62. | 
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the manner of his reception in England was determined: 
but he had not reached Trent, when his journey was 
ſtopped by freſh orders, and he returned, in the be- 
ginning of September, to the neighbourhood of Luna. 
Hearing afterwards of the repeal of King Edward's 


laws, he ſet forwards again; but, the people not being 


yet prepared to bear the ſight of a Papal miniſter, and 
being extremely averſe to a- re-eſtabliſhment of the 
Pope's power, which they expected would be followed 
by all the exactions and grievances, ſo continually 
complained of by their anceſtors, he .was ſtopped a 
ſecond time at Dillinghen. Gardiner did not like his 
coming over, fearing he would govern all in England : 
and the commons, who had not paſſed the act for re- 
pealing the late King's laws, till after ſeveral long and 
warm debates for eight days together, and a diviſion of 


above a third part the houſe againſt it, being ſounded 


on the ſubject of the Papal ſupremacy, appeared ſo 
averſe to it, that it was not thought adviſable to make 
the attempt, 8 6 

The Emperor had propoſed his ſon Philip to Mary 
fog a huſband, and ſhe had agreed to it ſo readily, that 
the articles were drawing up in the beginning of Sep- 


tember. Her confeſſor was gained to promote it, 


and Gardiner by the ous of a Cardinal's hatz Paget 


by money; and the Earl of. Arundel by his own am- 
bitious projects. He imagined, that, if ſhe married a 
foreigner, he might, by that foreigner's favour, get 
his ſon (who died ſome time after at Bruſſels) to marry 
the Princeſs Elizabeth: which would be a means of 
putting the adminiſtration of public affairs into his 

ands, and bringing at laſt the ſucceſſion of the crown 
into his family; it being generally thought that the 
Queen's infirmities incapacitated her for bearing chil- 


dren, Theſe were her chief favourites; and Norfolk 


agreed with them, having ever been in the Imperial 
Intereſt... Moſt of the council were of opinion, that 
ſhe could not eſpouſe a foreigner without eſpouſing his 
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"ay crucifixes and images. But the princi: 
. "ke pal act was, that for __ all the 


of the reforma- laws and ſtatutes, made in 
* ward's time, in derogation of the doc- 
trines of the church of Rome, and in favour of the 
reformation, which was now left on the ſame footing as 
it ſtood on at the time of Henry VIII.'s deceaſe. By 


this act, which the pretence of a further conſidera: 


tion of what had been done in the late King's minority 
ferved to countenance, all former ſtatutes for the firſt 
and ſecond liturgy, for adminiſtering the ſacrament in 
both kinds, ſor confirming the new orginal, for abro- 
gating certain faſts and feſtivals formerly obſerved, for 
authoriſing the marriages of prieſts, and legitimati 

their children, and for regulating che nomination 1 
Biſhops, and the exerciſe of their juriſdiftion, wete at 
once annulled. Then the parliament renewed an act 


of the late reign againſt more than twelve perſons aſ-. 


ſembling with a deſign to alter the eſtabliſhed religion 
&c. * and repealed the attainder of the Puke of 
Norfolk Þ. | | 8 
There were ſome other acts which Mary had 8 
at heart, in favour of Cardinal Pole, and the Papal 
claims, but it was not yet ſeaſonable to attempt them. 
Cardinal Dandino, Legate at Bruſſels, had ſent Fr. 
Commendone over to England, to ſee whether ſhe 
would reconcile the realm to the church of Rome: 
and this truſty and able miniſter received from her aſ- 
ſurances of - her full reſolution to do fo, but that ſhe 
- muſt proceed with caution and ſecreſy, for fear of rail- 
ing diſturbances, which might defeat her deſign. Pope 
Jolius III. upon this advice, appointed Pole his Le: 
gate in England; who, ſetting out from Rome, in 
Auguſt, intended to proceed through Germany to 
-  Bruffels, where he propoſed to make ſome- ſtay, till 


- * See page 140 of this volume. 
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the mariner of his reception in England was determined : 
but he had not reached Trent, when his journey was 
ſtopped by freſh orders, and he returned, in the be- 
ginning of September, to the neighbourhood of Luna. 
Hearing afterwards of- the repeal of King Edward's 
laws, he ſet forwards again ; but, the people not being 
yet prepared to bear the ſight of a Papal miniſter, and 
being extremely averſe to a- re-eſtabliſhment of the 
Pope's power, which they expected would be followed 
by all the exactions and grievatices, ſo continually 
complained of by their anceſtors, he .was ſtopped a 
ſecond time at Dillinghen. Gardiner did not like his 
coming over, fearing he would govern all in England: 
and the commons, who had not paſſed the act for re- 
pealing the late King's laws, till after ſeveral long and 
warm debates for eight days together, and a diviſion of 
above a third part the houſe 1 it, being ſounded 
on the ſubject of the Papal ſupremacy, appeared ſo 
averſe to it, that it was not thought adviſable to make 
the attempt. EN . 

The Emperor had propoſed his ſon Philip to-Mary 
fog a huſband, and ſhe had agreed to it ſo readily, that 
the articles were drawing up in the beginning of Sep- 
tember. Her confeſſor was gained to promote it, 


by money; and the Earl of. Arundel by his own am- 
bitious projects. He imagined, that, it ſhe married a 
foreigner, he might, by that foreigner's favour, get 
his ſon (who died ſome time after at Bruſſels) to marry 
the Princeſs Elizabeth: which would be a means of 
putting the adminiſtration of public affairs into his 
ands, and bringing at laſt the ſucceſſion of the crown 
into his family; it being generally thought that the 
Queen's infirmities incapacitated her for bearing chil- 
dren, Theſe were her chief favourites; and Norfolk 
agreed with them, having ever been in the Imperial 
intereſt. Moſt of the council were of opinion, that 
ſhe could not eſpouſe a foreigner without eſpouſing his 
" _ quarrels 3 
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quarrels; that à mateh with Spain would involve her 
in"continual wars with France and Scotland; thar'the 
nation would never digeſt the government of à fo- 
| ner; and therefore adviſed her to marry an Eng- 
Ifthinan, to the perpetual quiet of her realm, and the 
53 general” ſatisfa@ion of her ſubjects. Sir Thomas 
Tbeyne went ſo far, as to propoſe the Earl of Devon- 
ſhire? but Mary, whoſe heart, temper, and manners, 
were entirely Spaniſh, excepted againſt the Earl as too 
and unexp*tienced in buſineſs; and declared, 

ſhe would never marry a fubje& or ſervant, as ſhe 
could get no honour dr »reſpbl by fuch a marriage, 
This anſwer might ſtop the mouths of her counſellors, 
but it did not quiet the minds of het ſubjects. Pam. 
2 Me were publiſhed, r os Philip as pr oud, 


rreat her with contempt, ail hot to wy with her to get 
children; and as one who, having nothing more in 
his view than to get England for his fon Don Carlos, 
would domineer over it in the ſame imperious manner 
+ the Spaniards did in all places, and as he himſelf prac: 
tiſed in Naples, Milan, and his other territories, Where 
an infinite number of ancient families were ruined, and 
their eſtates ſeized, by his Spaniſh favourites. Libel 
were diſperſed and dropped in the city, in the court, 
and even in her chamber ; and ſome great men, ſeeing 
| ——_ geen reſolved upon Philip, were for Courtenay 

e g. the Princeſs Elizabeth, and carrying het 
9951 to Devonſſ ire and Cornwall: the Duke of Suf- 
folk, the Earls of Pembroke and Cumberland, the 
Lorch Clinton, and other noblemen, with all the mil. 
tary men, were for this party. | 


An addreſs from the houſe of Commons, that the 


Queen would not marry a foreigner, but one of her 
own countrymen, gave her a great deal of perplexity. 
She did nor care to receive it; and had at "rſt a 


12 2 being then ill of a difeaſe, which affficted 
her 
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fer annually, attended with a continual palpitation of 


heart, and affecting her ſo, that ſhe did nothing bur 


weep whilſt it laſted. After her-recovery, ſhe (till af- 
fected delays; and above a month paſſed, after the 
addreſs was drawn up, before it could be preſented. 
Her anſwer was, that ** ſhe held her crown of God, 


and hoped to find council from him alone on ſo impor- 


tant an occaſion; that ſhe had not yet taken, any reſo- 
lution on the ſubject, but, whenever ſhe did, ſhe would 
take care to conſult in her marriage the good of the 
realm, and the benefit of her Commons, though ſhe 
herſelf was principally coneerned.” The Queen had 
zot the houſe ſounded in relation to another meaſure, 
dickated by her paſſions and hatred to her ſiſter Eliza- 
beth : but met with a repulſe, which the injuſtice of 
the propoſal well deſerved,  When' the Princeſs, Eti- 


zabeth had complied with her in going to maſs, ſhe - 
affected to ſhew her ſome favours, knowing how ſer. 


viceable ſhe might be in getting the parliament's con- 
ſent to her meaſures : but this was all grimace. She 
had before uſed to hold Elizabeth by the band in all 
great aſſemblies at court, and ſhewed her other, marks 
of friendſhip and honour : but after the repeal of the 
late King's laws in favour of the reformation, - took all 
methods of treating her with ſuch negle&, and marks 
of malevolence, that no body about the court durſt viſit 


the Princeſs in her chamber, or ſpeak to her, without 


the Queen's knowledge. Mary, in getting her, own 
mother's divorce annulled, and removing the flur, of 
illegitimation from herſelf, had taken care to leave it 
ſtil] upon her ſiſter; but this not being deemed ſuſh- 
cient, ſhe uſed all her intereſt with the parliament, to 
get the Princeſs expteſsly declared à baſtard, and ex- 
cluded from the right of ſucceſſion. The members 
ablolately refuſed to come into theſe meaſures ;” and 
the Queen, not finding the parliament fic for all her 
purpoles, diſſolyed it on December 6; reſolvingto al- 


ume 
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quarrels ; that a match with Spain would involve her 
in continual wars with France and Scotland; that'the 
nation would never digeſt the government of a fo- 
reigner; and therefore adviſed her to marry an Eng- 
limman, to the perpetual quiet of her realm, and the 
general ſatisfaction of her ſubjects. Sir Thomas 
Cheyne went fo far, as to propoſe the Earl of Devon- 
ſhire? but Mary, whoſe heart, temper, and manners, 
were entirely Spaniſh, excepted againſt the Earl as too 
young and unexperienced in buſineſs; and declared, 
ſhe would never marry a fubje& or ſervant, as ſhe 
could get no honour nor reſpect by fuch a marria 
This anſwer might ſtop the mouths of her counſellors, 
but it did not quiet the minds of her ſubjects. Pam- 
phlets were publiſhed, repreſenting Philip as proud, 
arrogant, intraftable, and incomparible with any one, 
even with his own father, unequal to het in age, ſure to 
treat her with contempt, and not to ſtay with her to get 
children; and as one who, having nothing more in 
his view than to get England for his ſon Don Carlos, 
would domineer over it in the ſame imperious manner 
the Spaniards did in all places, and as he himſelf prac- 
tiſed in Naples, Milan, and his other territories, where 
an infinite number of ancient families were ruined, and 
their eſtates ſeized, by his Spaniſh favourites. Libels 
were diſperſed and dropped in the city, in the court, 
and even in her chamber; and ſome great men, ſeeing 
the Queen reſolved upon Philip, were for Courtenay 'S 
marty ing the Princeſs Elizabeth, and carry Ups Fro het 
down to DevonſFire and Cornwall: the Duke of Suf 
folk; the Earls of Pembroke and Cumberland, the 
Lord Clinton, and other noblemen, with all the mili- 
tary men, were for this party. 

An addreſs from the houſe of Commons, that the 
Queen would not marry a foreigner, but one of her 
own countrymen, gave her a great deal of perplexity. 
She did nor care to receive it; and had at firſt a 


Juſt * being then ill of a  difeaſe, which afflicted 
her 
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ler annually, attended with a continual palpitatiom of 
heart, and affecting her ſo, that ſhe did nothing but 
weep whilſt it laſted. After her- recovery, ſhe ſtill af- 
fected delays; and above a month paſſed, after the 
addreſs was drawn up, before it could be preſented. 
Her anſwer was, that ** ſhe held her crown of God, 
and hoped to find council from him alone on ſo impor- 
tant an occaſion; that ſhe had not yet taken any reſo- 
lution on the ſubject, but, whenever ſhe did, ſhe would 
take. care to conſult in her marriage the good of the 
realm, and the benefit of her Commons, though ſhe 
herſelf was principally concerned.“ The Queen had 

ot the houſe ſounded in relation to another meaſure, 
Jictared by her paſſions and hatred to her ſiſter Eliza- 
beth : but met with a repulſe, which the injuſtice of 
the propoſal well deſerved, When the Princeſs. Eli- 


zabeth had complied with her in going to maſs, the - 
affected to ſhew her ſome favours, knowing how ſer. 
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ſent to her meaſures : but this was all grimace. She 
had before uſed to hold Elizabeth by the band in all 
great aſſemblies at court, and ſhewed her other marks 
of friendſhip and honour : but, after the repeal of the 
late King's laws in favour of the reformation, took all 
methods of treating her with ſuch neglect, and marks 
of malevolence, that no body about the court durſt viſit 
the Princeſs in her chamber, or ſpeak to her, without 
the Queen's knowledge. Mary, in getting ber own 
mother's divorce annulled, and removing the ſlur of 
illegitimation from herſelf, had taken care to leave it 
ſtill upon her ſiſter ;, but this not being deemed ſuffi- 
cient, ſhe uſed all her intereſt with the parliament, to 
get the Princeſs expteſsly declared a baſtard, and ex- 
cluded from the right of ſucceſſion. The members 
abſolutely refuſed to come into theſe meaſures ; an 
the Queen, not finding the parliament fit for all her 
purpoles, diſſolved it on | December 63 e al- 
ume 


Piſh party maintained,” They were often checked by 
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ſume a more abſolute command in government than 
ſhe had yet exerciſed. | _ en 

The convocation of Canterbury ſtill continued ſitting, 
Bob and was not diſſolved' till a week after the 
Proceedings en E: ö 
i nc. Parliament. In the writ of ſummons, 
in. Mary aſſumed the ſtile of Supreme bead of 

bt)he churches of England and Ireland; and, 
as ſhe had uſed her ſupremacy for diſpoſſeſſing the re- 
formed Biſhops, ſhe now exerciſed it in ſo unconſtitu- 
tional a manner, as to get what proctors ſhe pleaſed re- 
turned for repreſentatives of every diocele. It is 
otherwiſe inconceivable, that, when three fourths of 
the parochial clergy throughout England were, within 
a few months, turned out of their benefices, for their 
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inclination to the reformed religion, there ſnould not 


be ſo much as one of the ſame ſentiments returned to 
repreſent them in this convocation. The reformed 
deans and dignitaries had been deprived, to make room 
for others popiſhly affected: and this practice had been 
ſo general, that there were not above two Deans and 
four Archdeacons in the lower houſe to defend the late 
reformation. Dr. Hugh Weſton, newly ſubſtituted 


Dean of Weſtminſter in the room of Dr. Cox, was 
choſen prolocutor: and, on October 18, ſignified to 
the houſe the Queen's pleaſure, that they ſhould de- 


bate touching matters of religion, and proceed to the 
making ſuch conſtitutions as they ſhould think neceſ- 


ſary. The main point in debate telated to the preſence 


of Chriſt in the holy ſacrament: and James Haddon 
and Walter Philips, deans of Exeter and Rocheſter, 
John Philpot, John Elmer, and Richard Cheney, arch- 
deacons of Wincheſter, Stow, and Hereford, with an- 
ether, were all the diſputants on the Proteſtant fide of 
the queſtion. They held, that though Chriſt was 
indeed preſent in the ſacrament, rightly miniſtered ac- 
cording to his inſtitution, yet he was not preſent in 
that groſs and carnal manner which thoſe of the Po- 
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the prolocutor; and though ſome great Lords attend- 
ed; there was a great deal of diſorder in the diſputa- 
tion, which hindered-it from producing any godd eſ- 
tet. Both fides pretended to the victory in this diſ- 
pute, which laſted fix days; till Weſton notified to 
them the Queen's pleaſure for putting an end to the 
debate; and ſaid to the reformed divines, Leu have the 
word, and we have the ſword z expreſſions that ſhewed 
plainly which (ide had the better of the argument. 
One ſide being poſſeſſed of the ſword of government, 
that overpowering argument, made up 
for all deficiencies of truth or reaſon to 
ſupport their cauſe. Two qpreliminaries „ 
were iſſued, upon the breaking up of the 
parliament, for putting in execution the act which had 
paſſed in it, for repcaling all the late King's ſtatutes 
about religion. Orders were given for the maſs to be 


ſaid, and all 'the Latin offices to be uſed, on Decem- - 


ber 20, in all churches of the kingdom, as at the death 
of Henry VIII. This was begun that day, and con- 
tinued all the Queen's reign, without interruption. 
The ſeverities, which, from the time of her acceſſion 


to the throne, had been exerciſed upon the reformed, . 
had prepared them all to expect aacruel perſecution ;_ 


and thoſe, who had moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves, 
ſought for opportunities of croſſing the ſeas, to take 
refuge in foreign countries. John a Laſco, with his 
German congregation; and other foreigners, had been 
ordered in September to quit the realm, and about 170 
of them went away then in two ſhips for Copenhagen, 
leaving only two of their miniſters to ſerve their coun- 
trymen, that were merchants ſettled in London. Pe- 
ter Martyr, though he had come over on the pubiic 


faith, being invited by King Edward, and ſent by the 


city of Straſburgh, and had, on that account, obtained 
the Queen's licence to return, was ſo eagerly ſought 
after by his enemies, that it was not without great dif- 
ficulty he made his eſcape into Germany. Coverdale, 

Vor. III. No. XXV. O Biſhop 
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Biſhopof Exeter, obtained the liberty of tranſporting him- 
ſelf, by the interceſſion of the King of Denmark : Poynet 
of Wincheſter got beyond ſea as well as he could, and 
was followed by Scory and Barlow of Chicheſter and 
Wells, as they found opportunities : the reſt of the re- 
formed Prelates were too cloſely impriſoned to eſcape. 
A. D. 1554.) The late act, repealing Edward's 
laws, and reſtoring the mals and other 

Th: married Roman' ſervices, conſequently deprived 


ng _ all the beneficed clergy, and all that mi- 


livings. , ; r 
8 comply in officiating by thoſe ſervices. 


The repealing the ſtatutes that authoriſed their mar- 
riages, left them open to the laſh of the canon law; 
which, though not obligatory in this country, any 
farther than warranted by cuſtom, or confiſtent with 
the laws of the land, was, upon the repeal of thoſe 
ſtatutes, very clear in diſabling the regular clergy, who 
had made vows of celibacy. How far the private 
marriages of the ſecular clergy before the reformation, 
in conſequence of a general connivance, derogated from 
the cuitom which gave force to the parts of the canon 


law received in England, is a queſtion fit only for law- 


yers to decide: but it ſeems contrary to natural equity, 
that a bare repeal of former laws ſhould, without ex- 
preſs words warranting a retroſpect, be made uſe of to 
invalidate; from the beginning, thoſe marriages 
which the laws had authoriſed, and to puniſh ſuch as 
had lawfully contracted them, not for their future, but 
their paſt, conduct. The Queen's inſtructions, on 
March 4, to the Biſhops, ordered them to deprive all 
the married clergy of their eccleſiaſtical benefices and 
promotions, and not ſuffer them to bide with their 
wives, but to divorce and puniſh them ; though ſuch 
prieſts were to be more favourably treated, that with 
their wives corfſent promiſed to abſtain. This favour 
was referred to the Biſhops diſcretion, and conſiſted 
in admitting them to their former functions, but not 

| | << 


niſtered in the church, if they did not 
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in the ſame place they were in before, and in allowing 
them ſome ſmall part of the benefice of which they 


were diſpoſſeſſed; for all ro be deprived, and to do 
penance ; the form of confeſſion on that occaſion bein 

generally drawn in terms that a man could hardly affirm 
with veracity, The favour here mentioned was not 
intended for the regulars, who were dealt with more 
ſeverely than the ſeculars, and yet very few of theſe laſt 
received any benefit thence, by reaſon of the Biſhops 
diſcretignary power. Bonner, indulging himſelf in a 
promiſQgps concubinage, had ſeveral baſtards : and 
was ſo fond of anticipating orders, that he had turned 
all the married prieſts, in his dioceſe, out of their livings, 
before the end of February. In March, the Queen's 
commiſſioners deprived the Archbiſhop of York, the 
Biſhops of St. David's, Cheſter, and Briſtol, who. had 
been regulars, and thoſe of Glouceſter and Hereford, 
being only ſeculars, for their marriage, Taylor, 
Biſhop of Lincoln, being unmarried, was, at the ſame 
time, deprived of his ſee, for the pretended miſde- 
meanor of having taken a grant of his biſhopric from 


Edward VI. with the clauſe, Quamdiu bene ſe geſſerit, 


i. e. whilſt he behaved himſelf ſo as not to merit a de- 
privation by ſome act, which the laws or canons puniſh- 
ed with that penalty. Scory and Barlow, Biſhops of 
Chicheſter and Bath, prevented the like ſentences by 
a reſignation, which contributed to their eſcape abroad. 
Thouſands of the inferior clergy were, in a very ſhort 
time, deprived of their livings or their miniſtrations, 
on account either of their marriage, or not conforming 
to the maſs ; many of them, upon common fame, with- 
out proceſs, uncited, unheard, and with ſhocking cir- 
cumſtances of injuſtice and oppreſſion. | 
Theſe changes naturally raiſed great diſcontents 
among the reformed in all parts of the kingdom, par- 
ticularly in London, where they were, much more nu- 
merous than their adverſaries : but the effects'were 
not ſo violent, as thoſe excited by the Spaniſh match, 
f O 2 which 
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which occaſioned a. general clamour. Papiſts and 
Proteſtants equally deteſted it, dreading the inquiſition, 


confiſcation of eſtates, invaſion of privileges, deftruc- 
tion of liberties, and a ſhoal of other calamities, the 


uſual attendants of Spaniſh tyranny : but the Queen 
was reſolved upon the match, and it was impoſſible to 
divert her from it by any remonſtrances. 

The treaty for it had lain dormant whilſt the parlia- 
ment was fitting : but, ſoon after the diſſolution, the 
Counts of Egmond and, Lalain, John de Montmorency 
Lord'of Courieres, and two other ambaſſadors, were 
ſent over by the Emperor to conclude it in form, and 


adjuſt the articles : which was done accordingly, and 


they were ſigned, on Friday, January 12, by the Im- 
perial ambaſſadors, and by the Lord Chancellor, the 


Earl of Arundel, the Lord Paget, Sit Robert Kocheſ- 


ter, and Sir W. Petre, the Queen's commiſſioners : 
and, on the Sunday and Monday following, were 
communicated by Gardiner to the nobility at court, 
and to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, 
with a pompous account of the advantages thereof to 
the nation, and an high encomium of Philip. But 
this declaration of Gardiner's did not cure the jealou- 
ſies of the people; and their diſcontents were fo plain, 
that the Emperor was in ſome pain for his ſon's ſafety, 
when he ſhould arrive in England. 

The people, more clamourous in proclaiming their 
Sir T.Wyars grievances, than either cool in conſider- 
inſurreSjon. ing, or wile in taking proper methods for 

their relief, vented their fury in loud and 
uſeleſs exclamations againſt the Spaniards; and, tho' 
they did not want numbers for any enterpriſe, they had 
no leader capable of forming a great deſign, and qua- 


lified to unite them in its execution. Every one took 


the ſtep he imagined moſt conducive to his end, but 
without a proper concert: and, as the moſt obvious 
thing which offered itſelf to their thoughts, was the 
neceflity of ſuccours from France, to oppoſe the 

might) 
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mighty power of the Emperor, ſome applied to the 
French Ambaſſador in England for aſſiſtance. M. de 
Noailles gave them a cool anſwer, being afraid of in- 
volving his maſter in a war with England: and when 
the Mayor and Aldermen of Plymouth offered, by 
their agent ſent on purpoſe to the court of France, to 
put themſelves under the Gallic Monarch's protection, 


and to receive a garriſon of his troops, being reſolved _ 


not to admit Philip, nor obey any of his commands, 
their propoſal was not accepted for the ſame reaſon: 
The Engliſh, however, reſolved upon an inſurrection : 
and Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk, who had been 
lately pardoned, ſeemed, on account of his ſuperior 
quality, perſonal bravery, and experience in war, a 
fit perſon to head the undertaking. But he had no 
enterprizing genius, and, wanted that ſudden courage 
of mind, and vigour in action, which are the life and 
ſoul of ſuch affairs : and, though his brother the Lord 
Thomas Grey, a man of more active reſolution, got 
him to undertake for raiſing the midland counties, 
yer his Grace had otherwiſe a ſmall ſhare in advancing 
the deſign. Sir Thomas Wyat, a Kentiſh gentleman, 
much eſteemed and beloved, was the moſt active per- 
ſon in the affair: he had been frequently employed in 
embaſſies, particularly in Spain; and, having there 
obſerved the ſubtlety and cruelty of the Spaniards, he 
had contracted an utter averſion to their manner of go- 
vernment. Sir Peter Carew, and other gentlemen, 
embarked with him in the deſign : but they reſolved 
not to attempt any thing till Philip's Janding, when, 
they expected, the nation would be moſt affected with 
a ſenſe of their immediate danger. 0 
This undertaking might, in all probability, have 
ſucceeded, had a general riſing been made, as propo- 
ſed, in all parts of the country at one time : but either 
the government had ſome- information of the deſign; 
as it ſeems not improbable from ſome meaſures 7 Ah | 
cook four days before the riſing, or elſe, as is gene- 52% 
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rally ſaid, the concert was broke by Sir Peter Carew; 
This gentleman, too indiſcreet in communicating the 
affair, or too eager to appear in arms, perhaps out of 
fear that delays might produce a diſcovery, and pre- 
vent the execution of the deſign, began, before the 
time appointed, to raiſe men in Cornwall : but, not 
| having got a competent force together, when a ſupe- 
rior one marched againſt him, he was obliged to fly 
to France for refuge. This alarmed the other conſpi- 
rators, and diſconcerted all their meaſures. The Duke 
of Suffolk, to avoid an arreſt, left the town, on Janu- 
ary 23, with the Lords Thomas and Leonard his bro- 
thers; and going down to his eſtates in the ſhires of 
| Warwick and Liecefter, endeavoured to raiſe the coun- 
| try: but was followed ſo cloſe by Francis Haſtings 
 , Earl of Huntingdon, with a body of three hundred 
. horſe, that, not having a force ſufficient to oppoſe him, 
| he diſmiſſed his ſmall party ; and, truſting to one Un- 
derwood, his park-keeper at Aſtley, for concealment, 
was betrayed by him, and delivered up to Hunting- 
| don. Sir Thomas Cheney, Warden of the Cinque 
| ports, had been ſent to take care of Kent : but was 
not able to prevent Sir T. Wyat's riſing, on January 

| 

| 
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25, at Maidſtone, where he publiſhed a declaration, 
againſt the Queen's evil counſellors, and the Spaniſh 
match, which he plainly ſaw would ruin the nation, 
The country flocking in to him, he advanced with 12 
or 1500 men to Rocheſter, and took up his head-quar- 
| ters in the caſtle. Mary was a little puzzled how to 
1 act on this occaſion; ſhe was jealous, that the rebels 
| deſigned to marry her ſiſter to the Earl of Devon, and 
put them upon the throne : and yet, they were both 

| ſuch favourites of the nation, that it was dangerous to 
take them up at ſo tickliſh a juncture, eſpecially as it 
did not appear that they had the leaſt concern in the 
inſurrection. She knew not well whom to ſuſpect; 
and it was only out of abundant caution, that the Mar- 
quis of Northampton (lately pardoned) the Lord * 
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Sir Edward Warner, and others, found afterwards to 
be innocent, were committed to the Tower. How- 
ever, ſhe ſent the Duke of Norfolk, and Sir H. Jer- 
negan, with a great part of her guards, and a body of 
other forces, againſt the rebels: and to increaſe their 
numbers, the city of London raiſed 500 men, and ſent 
them under one Alexander Brett, to reinforce the 
Queen's troops. Norfolk advaneing, on Monday, 
January 29, to Rocheſter bridge, found it guarded 
by the rebels, and the river lined by 60 or 80 pieces of 
cannon; yet he reſolved to force his paſſage, if they 
did not ſubmit upon the offer of a pardon. It was not 
accepted by any one, except, in appearance, by Sir 
George Harper; who, going over to the Duke, per- 
ſuaded the 500 Londoners to deſert, and they, ad- 
vancing to the bridge, turned ſuddenly about, and 
declared for Wyat: which put Norfolk and Jernegan 
in ſuch confuſion, that they immediately fled; and 
Wyat, coming up with a. party of horſe, intercepted 
the reſt, and ſeized eight braſs cannon, with the Duke's 
baggage. Had this bold chieftain marched directly 
to London, as was propoſed, without loſing time, he 
would have found an eaſy admittance into the city, 
and the Queen would have been in the utmolt diſtreſs. 
But his delays allowing her time to re collect herſelf, 
and provide better for her ſecurity, to encourage her 
friends, and intimidate the diſaffected, ſhe cauled, on 
February 1, proclamation to be made over the city, 
that the Duke of Suffolk and Sir Peter Carew, with 
their accomplices, were diſperſed and fled ; offering, at 
the ſame time, a general pardon to all the Kentiſh- men, 
except Wyat, Harper, Sir Henry Iſley, and Rudſtone, 
and a reward of 100 |. a year in land, for ever, to any 
2 ſhould take the firſt of thoſe rebels. Count 
gmond fell down the river to fetch over 4 or 5000 
Spaniards from Flanders : and the Queen went in the 
afternoon, with her ladies and train, making a mourn- 
tul figure, to Guildhall, where the common council 
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was aſſembled. She there made a vehement ſpeech 
againſt Wyat, ** repreſenting the inſolence of his de- 
mands, that ſhe ſhould put her own perſon and four 
of her council into his hands; and (to render him 
odious) charging him with a deſign to ſack the city.“ 
To engage the Londoners the more firmly to her in- 
. tereſt, ſhe declared her refolution' of taking up her re- 
ſidence within their walls; but in the mean time 
armed a body of 500 men, chiefly foreigners, for the 
defence of the bridge. Her ſpeech had tuch an effect, 
by the aſſiſtance of her agents, that the city re- 
ſolved to defend itielf, an 20,000 men took arms, 
the next day, in her behalf. W. Lord Howard of 
Effingham was appointed to command them, as her 
lieutenant in London; and it was propoſed, that the 
Earl of Pembroke ſhould march with 6 or 7000 of 
them againſt Wyat; but the Londoners abſolutely re- 
fuſed to croſs the river. The weather was very bad, 
proviſions exceeding ſcarce, and, Wyat having nd 
money to ſupply the wants of his men, they deſerted 
in great numbers, during his ſtay at Deptford : but 
marching thence, on February 3, he entered South- 
wark without oppoſition, and found there ſome relief; 
but the draw-bridge was taken away, and the gate ſq 
well guarded, that there was no forcing a paſſage that 
way into London. Provifions began to be ſcarce on 
the other ſide of the river: and the Queen could not 
forbear expreſſing her aſtoniſhment, that ſhe and her 
council ſhould be beſieged by ſuch a handful of men 
(for the rebels were not above 2000,. when they en- 
tered Southwark) in ſo populous a town, in the midſt of 
her realm, with all her nobility about her, and no body 
daring to undertake the ſuppreſſing them; which gave 
reaſon to think that few diſapproved Wyat's proceed- 
ings. Affairs ſeemed in ſo bad a ſtate, that all the 
council declared, they never liked the match: and the 
Quecn condeſcended to ſend Wyat a meſſage, preſſing 
him to lay down his arms, and promiſing that ſhe 
A a St 
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mah not marry the Prince of Spain; that ſhe would 


ardon him with all his companions, and never bear 
bim the leaſt ill will:“ but he demanded the Tower, 
with four of her council, and inſiſted on ſeeing her 
actually married to an Engliſhman. 
Having ſettled matters with his friends in the city, 
Wyat marched with 1500 men, on February 6, from 


Southwark to Kingſton ; ; where he found the bridge 


broke down, and 2 or 300, men poſted on the. other 
fide the river. - Two pieces of cannon made them re- 
tire; and having repaired the bridge, he paſſed all 
his forces over in two hours, and advanced, about 
eleven at night, without reſting, directly towards 
London. He might have reached London in the 
dead of the night; and he marched, undiſcovered by 
any of the Queen's ſcouts, to Brentford: but, when 
be had paſſed this place, the wheels of one of his car- 
riages broke, and he would ſtay to have the cannon re- 
mounted. Several experienced officers were againſt a 
delay, which would break their appointments wich 
the citizens: but he was deaf to all their remonſtran- 
ces, which gave every body ſo ill an opinion of the 
enterpriſe, that abundance of his men quitted him; 
and Harper, to procure. his pardon, made haſte to 
court, and gave the Queen an account of Wyat's pro- 
ceeding and deſigns, gham was immediately or- 
dered to his charge in the city; and Pembroke drew 
gut his forces, amounting to 7 or 8000 men, which 
had been raiſed duxing Wyat's ſtay at Deptford and 
Southwark. Wyat, after making a halt at Knightſbridge 
to refreſh his men, advanced about noon through Pica- 
dilly to St. James's, paſſing by the Earl of Pembroke's 
Gens d' armes, which were poſted on an bill againſt it, 
without any attack, except of his rear, which he would 
not march back to ſupport. Followed by that Earl, 
and continuing his march to Charing-croſs, he char- 
ged Sir John Gage the Lord Chamberlain, who way 
polted there with a body of horſe, and a bare 
lot, 
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foot, fo briſkly, that he put them to flight, and ſeized 


their train of artillery.: a diſaſter which threw the 
court at Whitehall into the utmoſt terror and confu- 
fron, Wyat ſtill advanced with his party, paſſing 
through the midſt of armed men, that lined the ftreets, 
without any oppoſition, till he came to Ludgate, which 
he expected would be opened to him: but Lord Ef- 
fingham being there, with a ſtrong guard, prevented 
his entrance. This diſappointment frighted his men ſo, 
that only eighty were left with bim; and with theſe 
retiring to Temple-Bar, he there faced all the Queen's 
army under the Earl of Pembroke, and ftood his 
ground, till'a compoſition was made by her Majeſty's 
ſending a general pardon for all his party. He then 
yielded to Sir Maurice Berkeley, and after being ex- 
amined by the council, was carried to the Tower. 
| The rebellion was no ſooner ſup- 
The jr re preſſed, than the Earl of Devonſhire 
Devon taken ine Was taken up; put into the cuſtody 
cuſtody. of the Earl of Suſſex; and after a 
3 8 | few days ſent to the Tower. A party 
likewiſe of 500 horſe was fent to Aſheridge in Buck- 
inghamſhire, to bring up the Princeſs Elizabeth : but 
ſhe had been ill for ſome time, and ſeveral days paſſed 
before ſhe was able to bear travelling. Her diſtemper 
was generally ſuppoſed to be a dropſy: but, whatever 
it was, ſhe began to recover in the beginning of 
March; and defiring. to ſpeak with the Queen, was 
refuſed an audience. This was done on pretence that 
ſhe ought firſt to clear herſelf of the ſuſpicions under 
which ſhe lay: but the true reaſon. was, the Queen 
had refolved on her death, all means being uſed to 
find out. matter of accuſation againſt her, in order to 
a charge then actually drawing up in form, ſhe was 
committed priſoner to the Tower. But theſe meaſures 
failing, ſhe was releaſed on May 19, and paſſing by Weſt- 
minſter without ſeeing the Queen, went to Richmond 
in © wth and declining a match propoſed by the — 
peria 
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perial-miniſters, with Philbert Emanuel Duke of Savoy, 
was ſent thence to Woodſtock in Oxfordſhire, where 
ſhe was kept under the care of the Lord Williams of 
Tame and Sir H. Bedingfield. The Earl of Devon- 
ſhire was ſoon afterwards conveyed priſoner to the 
caſtle of Fotheringhay in Northamptonſhire, Heng 
ſet at liberty on April 5, 1555, at the interceſſion o 
King Philip, he went to Bruſſels; but finding himſelf 
watched thereby ſpies, he got leave to travel into Italy, 
where he died, at Padua, on October 4, next year. 
The ſhare, which the Duke of Sut- of 25 
folk had in Wyat's inſurrection, proved La one Grey 
N and her husban 
fatal to his daughter the Lady Jane, .,;, aber, pat 
who. acquainted him in a letter, that ſhe 7 dab. 
was not inſenſible that he had ſhortened 20 
her days. Before this rebellion, Mary ſeemed diſpoſed 
to deal gently with Jane: for after ſhe was found 
guilty of high trerſon, ſhe had the liberty of the pa- 
rade in the Tower, and of walking in the Queen's 
garden; but now it was thought neceſſary to proceed 
to extremities, Mary's ſafety being deemed precarious 
while her rival was alive. Dr. Fecknam Dean of St; 
Paul's was ſent with a meſſage from the Queen, de- 
firing that ſhe and her huſband might prepare for im. 
mediate death, and exhorted her to embrace the Ro- 
man Catholic religion. She received the meſſage with 
great temper and evenneſs of mind; but as to the 
Doctor's advice, ſhe ſaid ſhe had no time to enter into 
religious controverſies, and ſnould ſpend the little time 
ſhe had in preparing for eternity. Fecknam, miſtaking 
her meaning, prevailed upon Mary to grant her a re- 
prieve for three days, When he acquainted: the un- 
happy captive of the reſpite, he deſired ſhe would 
hear him on the ſubject of religion. Jane told him, 
he had miſtaken her meaning, and that ſhe was not 
deſirous of longer life. Then he diſputed with her 
- upon different points of religion, concerning which 
ſhe argued with uncommon ſtrength of reaſon, diſplay» 


ng 
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mg a ſurpriſing fund of knowledge. Her huſbands 
the Lord Guilford Dudley, deſired to take his laſt 
farewel of her before he ſuffered ; and this requeſt 
was granted: but ſhe would not conſent to ſuch an 
interview, left it ſhould, by an unreaſonable tender. 
neſs, ſhake their mutual faxtitude, and make them leave 
the world with greater regret, neither of them being 
ſeventeen years of age. However, on February 12, 
the day of their. execution, ſhe viewed him through 
the window as he went to Tower-hill, and even ſaw 
his headleſs corpſe brought back in a eart to be in- 
terred in the Tower chapel. As ber uſurpation had 
been involuntary on her part, and her caſe generally 
itied, it was not judged proper to execute her in pub- 
ic therefore the Tower was determined on for the 
fatal ſcene. About two hours after her huſband's 
death ſhe was conducted to the ſcaffold, and in her 
way thither ſaluted the ſpectators with equal affability 
and compoſure, holding Dr. Fecknam by the hand. 
TheLieutenant of the Tower begging ſhe would favour 
him with ſome memorial, ſhe preſented him with 
tablets, in which ſhe had written three ſhort ſentences 
in-the Greek and Latin languages, ſetting forth her 
own caſe. When ſhe reached the place of her ſuffer- 
ing, ſhe embraced Fecknam moſt affectionately, ſay- 
ing, God will requite you, good Sir, for your hu- 
manity to me; though it gave me more uneaſineſs 
than all the terrors of approaching death.” In her 
ſpeech on the ſcaffold, ſhe owned herſelf guilty, not 
that ſhe had graſped at the crown, but becauſe ſhe 
had not refuſed the offer. She deſired that her miſ- 
fortune might be a warning to poſterity, that innocent 
meaning is not a ſufficient excuſe for diſturbing the pub- 
lic: and obſerved, that thoſe who yield to other people's 
ambition, help to accompliſh their ſchemes, and are 
drawn into unlawful practices, though againſt their 
will, have a great deal to anſwer for. Having ſpent 
a ſhort time in devotion, her female attendants _ 
| 0 
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off her gown, and the ornaments of her head and neck, 
and covered her eyes with a handkerchief. Then the 
laid her head on the block, and encouraged the execu- 
tioner, who at firſt hefitated to execute his office; 
which at length, however, he performed; her fate 
drawing tears from the eyes of all the ſpectators, Papiſts 
as well as Proteſtants. Her father, the Duke of Sut- 
folk, was, five days after, tried before the Earl of Arun- 
del; and pleaded in his defence, that it was no treaſon 
in a peer of the realm, to raiſe his power, and make 
proclamation, only to keep ſtrangers out of the realm; 
deſiring the opinion of the ſerjeants at Jaw then preſent. 
They declining to give it, he was, 'on February 23, 
beheaded, his Fob. Lord Thomas undergoing the 
ſame fate on April 27, 

Mary made a pretence of Wyat's rebellion, to take up 
every one ſhe ſuſpected, and ſhe ſuſpected all that had 
either experience or talents for war, or any conſiderable 
intereſt in their countries. The Tower of London was 
ſoon filled with perſons of the firſt diſtinction: above 
fifty officers, knights, and gentlemen, beſides Wyat, were 
put to death, as ſoon as the rebellion was ſuppreſſed. 
This might be the effect of Spaniſh politics; but what 
ſhe did to the common people, probably, aroſe from 
a cruel and vindictive temper. All Princes uſed to 
ſpare, or make few examples of theſe, yet ſhe nor 
only ſent twenty-two to be executed with Alexander 
Brett in Kent, but cauſing twenty gibbets to be erected 
in different quarters of London, hanged fifty of the 
inſurgents on them, ſo that no body could walk the 
ſtreets without an offenſive and ſhocking ſpectacle. 
About 400 were led in proceſſion with halters about 
their necks, to the Tilt-yard; where, from a gallery in 
Whitehall, ſhe granted them a pardon; but, notwith- 
ſtanding this ſhew of clemency, there were above 400 
of thele common men executed before March 12 : 
how many ſuffered afterwards doth not appear by ſuf- 
ficient evidence, 

The 
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The parliament met on Thurſday, April 5 3 and 
the Chancellor, in his ſpeech to the two houſes, after 
« aſſerting the Queen's right to the crown by inheri- 
tance and the regular courſe of the ſucceſſion, and 
affirming her right to. chuſe a huſband for herlelt, 
maintained, that ſhe had exerciſed this laſt very pro- 
perly, and laid before them the articles of marriage 4,1 


'* Theſe articles implied That, by virtue of the marriage, 
Philip ſhould enjoy the title of King of England, conjunctly with 
Mary, as long as the marriage ſhould ſubſiſt; but that the Queen ſhould 
diſpoſe of the revenues of England, and the nomination to all em- 
ploymeuts and benefices ſhould be conferred upon the natives of 
England only: that the ſhould enjoy the titles belonging to the King 
her huſband : that her jointure ſhould be fixty thouſand livres : that 
the children of the marriage ſhould ſucceed to the effects of the mo- 
ther: that the Archduke Charles, the ſon of Philip, ſhould enjoy 
the kingdom of Spain, Naples and Sicily, with the duchy of Milan, 
and all the Italian dominions ; but, in default of Prince Charles and 
his iſſue, thoſe ſovereignties ſhould devolve to the eldeſt born of 
Philip and Mary : that this firſt born ſhould, at any rate, have Bur- 
gundy and the Netherlands: that the younger ſons and daughters of 
the marriage ſhould be provided with appanages, and portions in 
England: that in caſe the marriage ſhould produce daughters only, 
the eldeſt ſhould ſucceed to Burgundy and the Netherlands, provided 
ſhe ſhould, with the conſent ot her brother Charles, eſpouſe a native 
of theſe countries, or one of her mother's dominions ; otherwiſe 
Prince Charles ſhould keep poſſeſſion of theſe countries, and provide 

her with a portion aſſigned upon Spain and the Netherlands: that, if 
Prince Charles ſhould die without iſſue, the eldeſt ſon of Philip and 
Mary, or in default of ſons, the eldeſt daughter ſhould ſucceed to all 
the dominions of her father and mother ; and that the ſucceſſor ſhould 
not intrench upon the laws, cuſtoms, and privileges, of the countries 
compoſing his or her inheritance, nor adminiſter the government by 
any Other than natives of the reſpective countries. 
clauſe annexed, importing, that, before the conſummation of the 
marriage, Philip ſhould ſolemnly ſwear to the obſervation of the fol- 
lowing articles: That all his domeſtics ſhould be Engliſh, or ſubjects 
of the Queen : that he ſhould bring no foreigner into England, who 
might be diſagreeable to the natives of this country : that he ſhould 
make no change in the laws, ftatutes, and cuſtoms, of England: that 
he ſhould not convey the Queen from her dominions, without her own 
.expreſs deſire ; nor any of the children, without the conſent of the no- 
bility > that, in caſe of his ſurviving the Queen without iſſue by her 
he ſhould not arrogate any right to himſelf upon England or its de- 


pendencies ; but leave the ſucceſſion to the lawful heir: that he ſhould 
| not 
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But the main tendency of his ſpeech was, to endea- 
vour the getting ſuch a power veſted in the Queen, as 
ſhould enable her to ſettle the ſucceſſion, according to 
her own pleaſure. This propoſal was ſuppoſed to 
come from the Emperor ; who wanted to have matters 
ſo ſettled before his ſon's arrival, that the Queen might 
diſpoſe of the crown, in ſuch manner, as he did not 
doubt to prevail on her to do. However, the two houſes 
were ſo alarmed at this ſcheme for diſinheriting the 
Princeſs Elizabeth, and ſubjecting the nation to a fo- 
reign yoke, 2nd to Spaniſh tyranny, that they not only 
rejected it, but took ſome precautions againſt any pre- 
tence for tuch an attempt. Thus they would not 
allow Philip, even, a matrimonial crown; and, tho” 
they confirmed the articles of the marriage, they added 
a proviſo, declaring, ** that her Majeſty, as their only 
Queen, ſhould ſolely, and as a ſole Queen, enjoy the crown 
and ſovereignty of her realms and ſubjects, with all 
the pre-eminencies, dignities, and rights, thereto be- 
Jonging, in ſuch ſole and only eftate, and in as large and 
ample a manner in all degrees and exerciſes, from and 


after the ſolemnization of the ſaid marriage, and at all 


times during the ſame, as ſhe uſed to do before, and 
actually enjoyed at preſent, without any right, title, 
claim, or demand, to be given, come, or accrue to the 
Prince of Spain, either as tenant by courteſy of the 
realms, or by any other means, in virtue of the ſaid 
marriage, of, in, and to the ſaid crown, ſovereignty, 
realms, dominions, authority, and rights thereunto 
belonging, notwithſtanding the ſaid marriage, or any 
ſtatute, preſcription, cuſtom, or any other thing to the 
contrary.” Affirming her right to the ordinary au- 
thority of a King, they avoided inveſting her with the 


Extraordinary powers granted to Henry VIII. and when 


not carry jewels or any thing of value out of the kingdom; nor alie- 
nate any thing belonging to the crown, nor ſuffer any ſort of uſur- 
pation : and that, notwithſtanding this marriage, the alliance be- 
tween England and France ſhould remain uninſringed. 
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a bill w2# afterwards; on April 17, brought into the 


houſe of Lords, for declafing or imagining the death f 


the Queen's huſbiind, whilft be was alive, to be treaſon, 
they were ſo jealous of its being abufed to an ill pur- 
poſe, that it was laid aſide after the firſt reading. There 
was certainly ground enough for this jealouſy, ,when 
Philip's partizans gave out in all places, that he was 
the true and undoubted heir, hy right: of inheritance, to 
this crown, as deſcended of John of Gaunt, and-ſhew- 
ed every where à tree of conſanguinity, which they 
had drawn up fo, as to contain only the perſons that 


ſerved to deduce his deſcent; omitting entirely the elder - 


branches. It cauſed a general indignation to ſee” the 
Queen encouraging ſuch impoſtures :* and the people 
exclaimed furiouſly againſt her, for making no con- 


ſcience, either of taking away the crown from the right 


heirs, or of giving ir to a foreigner. 


The parliament rejected ſome other bills relating to 
religion; particularly two for taking away the penſi- 


ons from married prieſts, one for ſuppreſſing erroneous 


opinions contained in books, and two others for re- 
viving the act of the fix articles, and the old ſtatutes 
againſt the Lollards, hereſy, and erroneous preaching. 
Cardinal Pole had arrived, on January 23, at Bruſſels: 
and, matters not being yet ſufficiently prepared for his 
reception in England, he employed himſelf in medi- 
ating a peace between France and the Emperor. How- 
ever, he did not neglect preſſing the Queen, by letters 
and meſſages, to unite the realm to the ſee of Rome, 
and to reſtore the Papal ſupremacy, without deferring 
it a moment for any worldly conſiderations: but ſhe 
had her marriage ſo much at heart, that, till it was fet- 
tled, ſhe would not trouble herſelf about religion. He 
was ſurpriſed to find her inſiſting, that the Pope ſhould 
confirm the poſſeſſors in the enjoyment of church- lands 
for ever; and he in vain attempted to diſſuade her 


from it; demanding, at the ſame time, to be reſtored 
; 1255 to 
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to his own eſtate; which it was not yet ſeafdnable to 
- attempt. -- - 


Six new Biſhops had been conſecrated, the day be- 
fore the meeting of the parliament, to increaſe the 


number of votes in the houſe of Lords: yet there did 


not appear above ten of this order on the firſt day of 
the ſeſſion. One of theſe was Tonſtal, ſtiled Biſhop 
of Durham; though that biſnopric was actually diſ- 
ſolved, and continued ſo till the end of this ſeſſion, 
when an act paſſed for its re. erection, and reſtoring him 
to all its former poſſeſſions, except Cold-Harbour, and 


ſome other houſes in London, which had been granted 


to the Earl of Shrewſbury. The Queen diſſolved the 
parliament on May 5, and then iſſued a proclamation, 
fixing the rate of the currency of Spaniſh and Portu- 
gueſe cruſadoes, in which, probably, numbers of the 
members had been paid. . | ene 
Nothing now took up Mary's thoughts but the ex- 
pectations of Philip's arrival, and the making of pre- 
parations for his reception. She had never {gen him, 
but his picture had charmed her: ſhe thought every 
day an age till he came, and was impatient at his af. 


fected delays. He arrived, on July 19, off Philip 1585 


the iſle of Wight, with a fleet of 160 ſail, ive and 5: 
on board of which were 6000 Spaniards, married tothe 
deſigned to ſerve in England had there been Qn. 
occaſion: but the malecontents, in deſpair of ſuccours, 
after being bid to expect nothing from France, had 
laid aſide all thoughts of an inſurrection. He brought 
with him a vaſt treaſure, two cart-loads of coin, and 
ninety-ſeven cheſts of bullion : and the Lord Privy 
Seal, the Lord Treaſurer, the Earls of Arundel and 
Rutland, with the Lord Paget, waiting upon him the 
next morving, conducted him aſhore to Southampton 
from whence, after a ſtay of three days, he removed 
to Wincheſter. The Queen met him at this laſt place, 
and they were married on Wedneſday, July 25, the 
teaſt of St. James, the tutelar Saint of Spain, ſhe be- 
Vox. III. No. 25. es ing 
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ing in her 29th year, and older than him by eleven 


years and three months; the Marquis of Wincheſter, . 


with the Earls of Arundel, Bedford, Derby, and Pem- 
. broke, performing the ceremony of giving her away, 

in the name of the kingdom ; and Gardiner celebrating 

the marriage - office. On Auguſt 18, they — 


a pompous entry into London: where pageants and 


triumphal arches had been erected, and other marks of 
rejoicing were exhibited at a vaſt expence. Removing 
in a few days from Whitehall to Richmond, they dii- 
miſſed their train of nobility ; and then retiring to 


 Hampton-Court, made it their ordinary reſidence. 


Mary had there her huſband to herſelf, ſcarce ever 
ſuffering him to be a moment out of her ſight, . He 
was ſtiff, reſerved, and formal; no drawing-room Was 
kept, and no admittance to him, but with a deal of 
ceremony, and after aſking an audience; forms unu- 
ſual in England, and which did not a little diſguſt the 
nobility. 

A parliament that would come into all the meaſures, 
was what the miniſtry now had principally in view. 
The flight of almoſt half the gentry of the nation, and 
the diſpiritedneſs of the reſt, were favourable to their 
wiſhes: and to ſecure it ſtill more, the Queen iſſued a 
proclamation, directing what perſons ſhe would have 
choſen for the houſe of Commons. She thought fit 
likewiſe to inſinuate continually, that ſhe was with child, 
and owned her pregnancy to foreign ambaſſadors : but 

it proved only the beginning of a dropſy, 
— _— though the phyſicians ſaid, it' was a mole 
a ef or lump of fleſh, which by i its weight had a 

ſlow motion, that agitated her whole belly, 
and was at laſt taken from her, though not without 
great difficulty. Few people believed it, ar thought 
it pothble for her to be with child; but it was a con- 
venient notion for carrying ſome matters in parliament, 
and it ſerved to keep Philip longer in England than he 
would have ſaid. The ſeſſion began on Monday, — 
vem ber 
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vember 12, the Chancellor in his harangue recommend 


ed to them the King's coronation, and 


the ſettlement of religion: and a dill The parliament 


being brought in for the repeal of Car- 12 


dinal Pole's attainder, it was ſo readily Jaity's pofeſfion 


paſſed by both houſes, that it had the royal Y church lands 


aſſent on the 22d; the King and Queen * e. 
oing both to the parliament-houſe, and the latter 


fancying that ſhe felt the child leap in her womb upon 
this occaſion. She carried on this farce ſo far, that 
| ſhe received compliments on it from foreign Princes, 

Te Deum. was ſung, and orders were given for prayers 


to be ſaid at all maſſes for the child's preſervation. 
Pole, who had waited ſome time near Dover, till his 
attainder was repealed, came on Saturday, November 
24, to London; and was viſited by all the nobility. 
On Wedneſday following, the two houſes were called 
to Whitehall : and the Cardinal, having returned his 
thanks for their late favour to him, exhorted them to 
be reconciled to the church of Rome; into the boſom 
whereof he was ready to receive them, and grant them 
an abſolution from all ſpiritual cenſures. This pro- 
duced a conference, next day, between committees of 
the Lords and Commons; and, an addreſs being drawn 
up in the name of both houſes, expreſſing a deſire of 
their reunion, ' and preſented to the King and Queen, 
the Legate, at their interceſſion, abſolved the Parlia- 
ment, the whole realm, and all the dominions of Eng- 
land“. In conſequence hereof, an act was to be —_ 

4 | or 


| ® The Cardinal uſed the following form of abſolution :—** Our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, which, with his moſt precious blood, hath redeem- 
ed and waſhed us from all our fins and iniquities, that he might 
purchaſe to himſelf a glorious ſpouſe, without ſpot or wrinkle ; and 
whom the Father hath appointed head over all his church, He by his 
mercy abſolve you. And we, by apoſtolic authority given unto us 
(by the moſt Holy Lord Pope Julius III. his Vicegerent here on 
earth) do abſolve and deliver ya, and every of you, with the _ 
F'2 realm, 
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for repealing all the ſtatutes formerly made againſt the 


Papal ſupremacy : but that affair was attended with 


uch difficulties, that, after a week's conſideration, and 
debates, no way could be found out, but to get the 
Pope to confirm all the church - lands to the preſent 
poſſeſſors. This was done upon an addreſs from the 


convocation, releaſing all their claim, and that of the 


clergy they repreſented,” to any of them, and deſiring 


ſuch a confirmation: and the Legate, on December 


24, ſigned an inſtrument for that purpoſe ; which is 


recited in the act fer repealing all ftatutes againſt the 


Pope, and for eſtabliſhing ecclefiaſtical poſſeſſions conveyed 
to the laity. By this act, which did not paſs the houſes 
till January 4, the Papal ſupremacy, the juriſdiction 
of Biſhops and eccleſiaſtical courts, and the prerogative 
of the crown, were put on the ſame footing, as they 


ſtood on in the 20th of Henry VIII. all fees, colleges, 


hoſpitals, ſchools, and other foundations erected, all 
legal marriages, though within the degrees prohibited 
by the canon Jaw, contracted, all inſtitutions to bene- 
fices granted, and all proceſſes carried on, and all 
church-lands conveyed to laymen, according to the 
late laws in being, ſince the ſeparation from Rome, 
were confirmed, | 2918 
An act paſſed for reviving the ſangui- 


Law oe nary ſtatutes againſt the Lollards : but 


* ſome bills, for incapacitati ied 
d. | > pa ng marrie 
2 prieſts to be ſchoolmaſters, and for vaca- 


realm, and the dominions thereof, from all hereſy and fchiſm, and 
from all and every judgment, cenſures, and pains, for that cauſe in- 
curred. And alſo we do reſtore you again unto the unity of our mo- 
ther, the holy church, as in our letters more plainly it ſhall appear, 
in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt,” After 
this ceremony was over, they went in ſolemn proceſſion to the chapel 
royal, where Te Deum was {ung : and becauſe this return to the Ro- 
man communion fell on St. Andrew's day, the Cardinal procured an 
order for ron that feſtival with an additional office. On Sunday 
following, the ſubmiſſion of the two houſes to the Papal authority, 
and the abſolution given by the Cardinal, were repeated by Biſhop 
Gardiner, the Chancellor, in a ſermon, at St. Paul's croſs, from 
Romans xiii. 11. 
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ting leaſes, made either by them or by other ſpiritual 
perſons after reſignation, were laid aſide. A bookſeller 
of London, who had printed a great number of libels 
againſt the marriage, and the Romiſh religion, had 
been diſcovered and taken ſometime in October: and 


it was probably owing to his confeſſion, that, hefore 


the 26th of that month, no leſs than 150 perſons were 
ſeized upon that account. One Roſe, in a private 
congregation at London, had prayed, That God 
would turn the Queen's hegrt from idolatry to the 


true faith, or elſe to ſhorten her days, or take her 


quickly out of the way;“ this ſerved for a colour to 
an act declaring ſuch malicious prayers to be treaſon. 
The imagining or compaſſing to deprive Philip of the 
ſtile of King of England was made the like offence, and 
the publiſhing in words, that he ought not to enjoy 


the title, ſubjected the perſon to perpetual | impriſon- 


ment. 


At the beginning of the ſeſſion, the Queen thought 
herſelf ſure of getting Philip recognized as preſumptive 
heir of the crown, or at leaſt to get the adminiſtration 
put into his hands, that he might diſpoſe of the trea- 
ſure and forces of the nation at his will: but ſhe found 
herſelf diſappointed; not being able ſo much as to pro- 
cure for him the crown of Queen conſort. The King 
fully expected to be crowned, and with this view made 
great court to the houſe of Commons z but they un- 
animouſly rejected the propoſal. Philip and Mary were 
both ſo incenſed, that they went, with a ſmall train, 
on January 16, to diſſolve the parliament, without 
any ceremony; ſhewing all the world how much they 
were diſcontented at it, notwithſtanding its compliance 
with all their deſires in point of religion: but that 
ſeems but to have been a ' 4.09/26 view with either 
of them. 

Soon after the diffolution of the parliament, ſeveral 
gentlemen were releaſed from the Tower, at Philip's 
interceſſion, who had been confined, either for Wyat's 

F228: - inſur- 
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inſurrection, or ſome other reaſon *. He is ſaid like- 
| wiſe to have interceded for the Princeſs Elizabeth, that 
her guard might be taken off, and ſhe brought to 
court: but Gardiner, her mortal enemy, oppoſed it at 
firſt, as not proper whilſt the parliament was, ſitting, 
A and found means to defer it a good while longer. 
Philip was willing to oblige her, in hopes of making 
her ſerviceable to his purpoſe, if his Queen ſhould die: 
and ſhe owed her life to his fear of Mary Stuart's ſuc- 
ceeding, in that caſe, to the crown of England. 
After the laws againſt the Lollards were revived, 
: they were ſoon put in execution. The alli- 
Burning! ance between the Pope and England (lays M. 
or reli- 
ion, de Noailles) was confirmed, on February 4, 
by the burning of Dr. John Rogers, Preben- 
dary of St. Paul's (who had ſaved Bourne, now 
Biſhop of Bath and Wells) in Smithfield : he went with 
ſuch calmneſs and reſolution to the ſtake, that he was 
admired and applauded by the greateſt part of the 
ſpectators, who, glory ing in his conſtancy, ſhouted for 
Joy on the occaſion, as if he had been going to a wed- 
ding. Five days after (February 9) Dr. Rowland 
Taylor was burnt at Hzuley, in Suffolk, where he had 
been. Vicar, and had ventured to oppoſe ſome Romiſh 
prieſts, who celebrated maſs in his church. Stephen 
Gardiner, Biſhop of Wincheſter, who a&ed as Chan- 
cellor, Prime Miniſter, and chief counſellor to the 
| Queen, being informed of his behaviour, ſent for 
| - him to London, where he reviled him with the epi- 
thets of traitor, villain, heretic, and knave, and com- 
mitted him to the King's Nen priſon, from which he 


* The principal of theſe were Holgate, Archbiſhop of York, 

Sir Nicholas Throckmorton (who had been tried and acquitted 

| on account of Wyat's rebellion, but nevertheleſs kept in priſon), 

[- | Sir Gawen Carew, the Lord Henry Dudley, Sir G. Harper, Sir 

I dmund Warner, Sir James Crofts, Sir Nichols Arnold, and Sir 
| | Villiam St, Low. oa 
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was, in a few days, brought to his trial, when he was 
condemned to be burned in his own pariſh. When he 
was conducted to the ſtake, and began to harangue the 
by-ſtanders, one of the guards ſtruck him on the head. 
Then he was fixed in a barrel of pitch, and one of the 
ſpectators throwing a ſtick at the old man, which 
wounded him ſo ſeverely that his .viſage was covered 
with blood, he replied, Oh friend, I have harm 
enough, what needed that?“ When he repeated a pſalm 
in Engliſh, one of the guards ſtruck him on the mouth, 
bidding him ſpeak Latin; and while he was employed 
in ejaculation, another clove his head with an halbert 
in ſuch a manner, that his brains came out, and he 
expired. John Cordmaker, Chancellor of the church 
of Wells, and John Bradford (another of Bourne's 
preſervers) ſuffered afterwards in the ſame manner at 
London, and Laurence Saunders, who was parſon of 
Allhallows in Bread-ſtreet, London, and deſcended of 
a gentleman's family,” was burned at Coventry, John 
Hooper, Biſhop of Glouceſter, was burned at the 
capital of his dioceſe, on February 9. During his im- 


priſonment, Ridley, the depoſed Biſhop of London, 


wrote him a letter to encourage his conſtancy, and 
to aſſure him, that, notwithſtanding their former 
diverſity of opinion in certain matters, he had now a 
cordial affection for him“. Robert Farrar, —> 

3 | 8 


* The following is the ſubſtance of that epiſtle: My dear bro- 
ther, foraſmuch as I underſtand by your book, that we thoroughly 
agree, and wholly conſent together, in the ſubſtantial points of our 
religion, againſt which the world now ſo furiduſly rageth, however 
in times paſt, in certain circumſtances of religion, your wiſdom and 
my ſimplicity (I muſt confeſs) have a little jarred, each of us follow- 
ing the abundance of his own ſpirit. Now (I fay) be aſſured, that 
even with my whole heart (God is my witneſs) in the bowels of 
Chriſt, I love you in the truth, and for the truch's ſake, which a- 
bideth in us, as I am perſuaded by the grace of God ſhallgbide in 
us for. evermore. And becauſe the world, as I petceive, Brother, 
ceaſeth not to play his pageant, and buſily conſpireth againſt Chriſt 
our Saviour, with all poſſible force and power, exalting high things 

1:8 | 1 ag*inft 
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of St. David's, was tried at Caermarthen by Henry 
Morgan, who had been promoted to his ſee, and con- 
demned him as.an heretic, for marrying after being a 
profeſſed religious, for maintaining Juſtification by faith 
only, and for denying tranſubſtantiation, and the pro- 
pitiatory ſacrifice of the maſs. He was firſt brought 
before Gardiner, and it is thought that if he. had then 
managed with dexterity, and been ſmooth in his an- 
ſwers, he might have diſehgaged himſelf, and ſecured 
his conſcience and life. When before Morgan, he ap- 
pealed to Cardinal Pole, who was averſe to religious 
butchery ; but Morgan would not ' allow his appeal. 
He ſuffered with great conſtancy at Caermarthen, on 
March 30, and put the truth of his doctrine on a very 
bold teſt: for he told a gentleman of his acquaintance, 
that if he perceived him uneaſy under the pain, or ſo 
much as once ſtir in the fire, he ſhould not believe any 
of his tenets; He acted as courageouſly as he ſpoke; 
and though his hands were burned off, he never ſo much 
as moved, till a by- ſtander knocked him down. Gar- 
diner obſerving that the execution of theſe eccleſiaſtics 
ſerved only to increaſe the zeal of the Proteſtants, and 
excite murmurings among the people, transferred to 
Bonner, Biſnop of London, the commiſſion he had 
received from the Queen for extirpating hereſy, and 
from which he could expect nothing but the public 
hatred. In ſo doing he let looſe the moſt ſavage miniſter 
of vengeance upon the reformed; for the zeal of Gar- 
diner was'cruel, but that of Bonner was furious. 
In the morning of April 30, all the belts in London 


againſt the knowledge of God, let us join hands together in Chriſt, 
though we cannot overthrow, yet to our power, and as much as in 
us lieth, let us ſhake thoſe high altitudes, not with carnal, but with 
| ſpiritual weapons: and withal (brother) let us prepare ourſelves to the 
gay of our diſſolution, by that which after the ſhort time of this bo- 
dily affliction, by the grace of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, we ſhall triumph 
together with him in eternal glory.” See page 130 of this volume. 
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rang for Joy. of the Queen's delivery. Te. 
Deum was ſung at St. Paul's, bonkires, pub- Report 6 
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lic feaſtings, and other expreſſions of joy, 


| were made in all parts of the city: and one 
preacher, the curate of St. Anne's near And 


went ſo far, as to give a particular account of the pro- 


— and features of the young Prince, repreſenting 


as the ſtrongeſt. the fineſt, and moſt amiable child 
in nature. But all this joy was ſoon damped by the 
more certain advice that the Queen's big belly was only 


the effects of a mole. She indeed was ſo much out of 


order, and eat ſo very little, that the phyſicians ſaid, 


her child could have no ſuſtenance, nor be brought 


into the world alive. They flattered her with hopes 
of being brought to bed on June 25, and, when that 
day came, they perſuaded her, that ſhe had miſcount- 
ed two months ; which ſhe was the readier to believe, 
becauſe, her huſband had promiſed to ſtay with her till 
ſhe was delivered. The Emperor was dangerouſly ill, 

laid up of the gout all over his body. He wanted to 
ſettle his affairs, and, ſending for his ſon, furniſhed him 
with ſo juſt a reaſon for a journey to Flanders, that it 
could not be oppoſed. Philip was quite tired of his 


wife, who kept him fo continually with her, that, 


from the time of their marriage, they had never been 
aſunder, day nor night, except at meals: ſhe was 
grown very lean, pale, wan, and ſplenetic; inconſo- 
lable at the thoughts of loſing her huſband, ſhe wept 
continually: but all hopes of = child- bearing being 
over at the latter end of Auguſt, he reſol- pack 

ved to ſet out for Flanders; and accord- Paas. 


ingly leaving Whitehall on Auguſt 26, he 

paſſed through London in his way to Greenwich, the 
Legate on his left hand, and the Queen behind in an 
open litter. This parade was deſigned to convince the 
world that the Queen was in no danger; it being no 


eaſy matter to make the people believe truth, after be- 


ing long impoſed on by artifices, Philip, on the * 29HÞ 


formed. 
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of the. month, took leave of Queen, promiſing à 
ſpeedy return in about a fortnight, and deſiring Pole 


not to ſtir from her during his abſence. He ſtaid at 


Canterbury five or ſix days, much to her diſſatisfaction, 


waiting till his equipage was ready to ſail for Flanders: 
but, parting on Wedneſday, September 4, from Dover, 
in the morning, he lay that night at Calais. In his 
letter from thence, he recommended the Princeſs Eli- 
zabeth, as well to the Queen's good graces, as to the 
care of the Spaniards he had left behind; being afraid 
ſhe ſhould be put to death, and having now entertain- 
ed thoughts of marrying her on his wife's deceaſe, 

whoſe big belly turned to a droply.  * . 
Ihe cruel perſecution ſtill raged in Eng- 
8 land; and was indeed continued to the end 
of iPe of this reign; more or leſs bloody, at dif- 
« ferent times, according to the circumſtances 
of affairs, and at different places, according to the tem- 
r of the Biſhops, who were charged with the execu- 


tion of the ſtatutes againſt hereſy in their reſpective 


dioceſes. In all thoſe of the province of York, there 
ſuffered only one perſon, who was butnt at Cheſter, 
and not more in the dioceſes of Exeter, Wells, Peter- 
borough, and Lincoln; very few in thoſe of Wales, 
two in Ely, three in Briſtol, as many in Saliſbury, and 
none at all in thoſe of Oxford, Glouceſter, Worceſter, 
and Hereford. The chief perſecutors were Chriſtopher- 
ſon, Baine, and Griffith, Biſhops of Chicheſter, Lich- 
field, and Rocheſter, Thorndon Suffragan of Dover, 
Harpsfield Archdeacon of Canterbury, and above all 
Bonner Biſhop of London, who, without diſtinction of 
ſex or age, byrnt, within three years, no leſs than 200 
e The inhuman barbarity of Jacques Amy, 

ean of Guernſey, is ſo unparalleled in all the heathen 
perſecutions of the Chriftians, that it ought not to be 
paſſed by in ſilence. Obſerving that Catherine Gouches, 
a poor widow, and her two daughters, abſented 
themſelves from church, he ſummoned them before 
EE _ | | him: 
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him : and finding that they had, in the late reign, 
been taught ſome of the reformed opinions, pro- 
nounced them heretics, and condemned them to the 
fire, though they offered to comply with the Queen's 
religion, One of the daughters being with child, 
in the midſt of the flames and anguiſh of the tor- . 
ments, her belly brake aſunder, and a goodly boy 
dropt into the fire, but was immediately. ſnatched 
up by W. Houſe, one of the by-ſtanders. On the 

news of this ſtrange. accident, one Goſling, bailiff of 
the iſland, and executor of the Dean's ſentence, ordered 
the babe to be caſt again into the flames, that there 
might remain no iſſue of an heretical parent. The _ 
whole number of thoſe that ſuffered at the ſtake in 
this reign, is computed at 284; beſides ſuch as were 
thought to be made away with in priſon, and ſome 
hundreds killed by ſtarving, ſtinks,. and various kinds 
of tortures and hardſhips :+ to ſay nothing of 800 

| exiles. Theſe cruelties had not the effect propoſed z 

| they made men ſerious in religion, and to ſuſpect 

8 the worſt of Popery, as it was ſupported with 

ſuch. barbarities; and the univerſal conſtancy which 

appeared in the martyrs, gave many of their adverſa- 

ries a good opinion of the doctrines, which they atteſt- 

1 ed with their blood, and brought them over to the re- 

formation, Philip, ' afraid that the odium of all theſe 

cruelties would fall upon him, had made his confeſſor 

Alphonſa, a Spaniſh Franciſcan friar, in a ſermon be- 


, fore him, inveigh bitterly againſt ſuch ſavage and un- 
11 profitable cruelties, which, tar from making converts, 
if would only create an abhorrence of their religion. It 
" is very probable, that he did not encourage them, be- 
V, cauſe they interfered with his political views, by in- 
N creaſing the averſion which the nation had to his go- 
_ vernment: and, either for this reaſon; or from his 
8. own experience in Germany, the Emperor had ad- 


viſed the Queen, at her firſt coming to the crown, to 
give no man any trouble on account of religion; but 


the uſe of their own books and pape 


take warning by his example, who, by endeavouring 


to compel others to his own religion, had ſpent his 
power in vain, and purchaſed nothing by it but diſ- 
* honour. ' | 


Cardinal Pole was much of the ſame ſentiments, 
and was for making uſe of the lately re- 
vived ſtatutes, purely by way of terror, Biſhops 2564 
without putting them in execution; but , owe” 
Gardiner, though he did not diſapprove | 
this method, with regard to the common people, was 


of a different · opinion with regard to the reformed - 


Biſhops, dignitaries, and celebrated preachers, and 


even the Princeſs Elizabeth, and the lay nobility. Theſe 


he was entirely for taking off, as the chief ſupporters 


of the ordinary people: this he called laying the axe 


to the root of the tree; and had the ſatisfaction, before 
his death, of ſeeing his advice followed in the execu- 
tion of two Biſhops, Ridley and Latimer. They had 
been removed, with Archbiſhop Cranmer, the laſt 
year, in April, from the Tower to Oxford; where 
they were to diſpute with ſix divines, deputed by the 
lower houſe of convocation, and as many learned 
doctors, culled out of each of the univerſities, on the 
following queſtions : 1. Whether the natural body 
and blood of Chriſt, conceived of the Virgin Mary, 
be really-in the ſacrament after the words ſpoken by 
the prieſt ? 2. Whether in the ſacrament, after the 
words of conſecration, any other ſubſtance do remain, 


than the ſubſtance of the body and blood of Chriſt ? 


3. Whether the maſs be a ſacrifice propitiatory, for the 
ſins af the quick and dead They had but two days 
allowed them to prepare for the diſputation, were de- 
barred all acceſs to one another, not ſuffered to have 
7 rs; and kept in 
ſuch uncomfortable places, as differed little from com- 
mon dungeons. Each of them was appointed a par- 
ficular day, that they might not affiſt one another, if 
there had been occaſion :- Cranmer's was April 16; 
= 5 Reädley's 
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Ridley's 17, and Latimer's the day following. They 
were not allowed to oppoſe, but confined only to the 
part of the reſpondents ; in which they met with con- 
tinual interruptions, and ſuch tumultuous clamours, 
revilings, ſhouts, and outcries, as were never known 
in any learned afſembly. They all acquitted them-- 
felves to the wonder, even, of their adverſaries : but, 
when this formality was over, they were called on 
Friday, April 20, before Dr. Weſton (who had fat 
preſident at the diſputations, and now fat with the 
ret in the nature of judges) to know whether they 
would ſubſcribe to the artigles, in the popiſh ſenſe, 
and, upon their refuſal, were condemned as heretics. 
| There was no law, at that time in being, that could 
; take away their lives : and the matters reſted til] Sep- 
tember 12, this year; when Cranmer was convened, 
in St. Mary's church, before Brooks, 'Biſhop of Glou- 
| ceſter, ſitting as the Pope's ſub-delegate, and the Doc- 
tors Martin and Story, the King and Queen's com- 
> miſſioners. To theſe laſt he made his reverence. ; bur 
: ſhewed no reſpect to the firſt, as acting by commiſſion 
] from the Pope, whoſe ſupremacy he had abjured. 
- Several articles were propoſed to him, which he did 
y not deny; but ſtood upon his juſtification in point of 
4 doctrine. Upon the whole, he was cited before the 
y Pope in eighty days: and, having expreſſed his wil- 
e lingneſs to do ſo, if the King and Queen would give 
, him leave, he was remanded to priſon. White, Brooks, 
2 and Holyman, Biſhops of Lincoln, Glouceſter, and 
Briſtol, ſitting by virtue of the legate's commiſſion. 
eight days * condemned Ridley and Latimer to 
de degraded from their epiſcopal, prieſtly, and 
other eccleſiaſtical, orders, and to be delivered over to 
the ſecular arm for puniſhment. The ſentence was 
executed; and they were burnt, on October 16, in the 
Town-ditch over againſt Baliol college. 
Gardiner died, on November 12, at midnight, to 
the no ſmall grief of the Queen, who loft in him — 
, - able 


ableſt counſellor, and one that had more influence, 

than all the xeſt, on the Wy Ce but to the great 

joy of the people. He had been at the opening of 

I the parliament on Monday, October 21, and declared 

| the caule of its meeting to be granting aid to their 

| ,  Majeſties: but not being able to attend the houſe 
| above two days *, the Lord Treaſurer ſeems, in virtue 

| of his office, to have ſupplied the place of Speaker of 

the houſe of Lords, during the reſt of the ſeſſion, and 

| - at laſt, by the Queen's orders, declared the par- 

| liament diſſolved, without any particular commiſſion 

for theſe purpoſes. The great ſeal was put into the 

_ cuſtody of Sir Nicholas Hare, till the beginning of 

January; when Ely and Paget being baulked of their 

Yretenſions to the poſt, though the Emperor wrote in 

Heir favour, Heath Archbiſhop. of York was made 

Lord Chancellor, by Pole's recommendation. It was 

not thought proper, that the Princeſs Elizabeth, al- 

though ſhe conformed to the Romiſh religion, ſhould 

he about court, or in town, whilſt the parliament was 


* „ Fox, in his Martyrology, tells a ſtory which he pretended to 
have had from good authority, that the ſame day on which, Ridley 
and Latimer ſuffered, Gardiner would not go to dinner till his ſer- 
vants, who were poſted on the road for that purpoſe, had brought 
him notice that the faggots were kindled about them : that this bar- 
barous fancy made the dinner be kept back till four o'clock in the 

* afternoon, although the old Duke of Norfolk was uneaſy for ſtaying 
ſo long: that when Gardiner heard the two prelates were burning, 
he was tranſported at the news, and went immediately to dinner, 
but was ſuddenly ſeized at table, and thence carried to bed, where 
he continued fifteen days, without voiding any thing by urine, or 
otherwiſe, which cauſed his tongue to ſwell. What is faithfully 
related above, is ſufficient to confute this tragical relation, with re- 
ſpe to his confinement. Befides, the Duke of Norfolk, there 

<= mentioned, died on Augult 25 the preceding year; and Biſhop 
Gocke in relates that Gardiner died of the gout, and not of a ſop- 
preflion of urine, He is ſaid to bave felt ſome remorſe in his laſt 
momente, and to have exclaimed, *<* I have finned with Peter, but 
I have not wept with Peter.” This prelate, though he took the 
ſurname of Gardiner, was natural ſon of Lionel Wideville, Biſhop 
of Saliſbury, and brother to Elizabeth, conſort to Edward IV. 
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ſiting, leſt the nobility and gentry ſhould ſhew her 


too much. reſpect and affection : and ſhe was ſent away 
from Greenwich, on Friday, October 18, to her 
country-houſe, about thirty miles from London, to 
paſs the winter. Her way lay through the city: and 
in paſſing the fireets, ſhe was followed and huzza'd 
by prodigious crowds of people of all ranks, to the 
no ſmall diſpleaſure of the Queen; who did not find 
her ſiſter's abſence any way leſſen the oppoſition made 
to her meaſures in parliament. She was very uneaſy 
at the accounts ſhe received from Flanders, of her 
huſband's aſſiduity in viſiting younger ladies than her- 
ſelf; and reſolved to get him back from thence if 
poſſible. Nothing was ſo likely to'procure his return, 
as to get him crowned, and the government put into 
his hands: ſhe did her. utmoſt to carry theſe points, 
but could not obtain the conſent of ' parliament. The 
bull of Pope Paul IV. confirming what Cardinal Pole 
had done, for aſſuring the poſſeſſion of abbey. and 
church lands to the Jaity who poſſeſſed them, was 
read before both houſes, on the ſecond day of the 
ſeſſion: but it did not remove the ill humour of the 
Commons, nor make them more liberal in their 
ſupplies. . 10 F | 5 
Mary had applied all the money, ſhe- could ſcrape 
together, to ſupply her huſband's neceſſities, and left 
the vaſt arrears due to her late brother's and -her own 
ſervants of the houſhold unpaid ; ſhe was involved too 
in other heavy debts, and yet continually launching out 
into new expences. She had lately re-edified a Fran- 
ciſcan convent at Greenwich; was going to build 
another for the Dominicans, and a third for the Car- 
thuſians : ſhe deſigned. likewiſe to found as many 
abbeys, as the lands, of ſuch as had been diſſolved, 
ſtill remaining in the crown, would endow. It was 
with an ill grace, that, whilſt ſhe was thus alienating 
her ordinary revenue, ſhe applied to parliament for an 
extraordinary aid to pay her debts, particularly thoſe 

| of 
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ableſt counſellor, and one that had more influence, 
than all the reſt, on the parliament; but to the great 
joy of the people. He had been at the opening of 
the parliament on Monday, October 21, and declared 
the cauſe of its meeting to be granting aid to their 
Majeſties: but not being able to attend the houſe 


above two days *, the Lord Treaſurer ſeems, in virtue 


of his office, to have ſupplied the place of Speaker of 
the houſe of Lords, during the reſt of the ſeſſion, and 
at laſt, by the Queen's orders, declared jthe par- 

liament diſſolved, without any particular commiſſion 
for theſe purpoſes. The great ſeal was put into the 
cuſtody of Sir Nicholas Hare, till the beginning of 
January; when Ely and Paget being baulked of their 


retenſions to the poſt, though the Emperor wrote in 
We favour, Heath Archbiſhop. of York was made 
Lord Chancellor, by Pole's recommendation. It was 
not thought proper, that the Princeſs Elizabeth, al- 
though ſhe conformed to the Romiſh religion, ſhould 
be about cout, or in town, whilſt the parliament was 


© Fox, in his Martyrology, tells a ſtory which he pretended- to 
have had from good authority, that the ſame day on which, Ridley 
and Latimer ſuffered, Gardiner would not go to dinner till his ſer- 
vants, who were poſted on the road for that purpoſe, had brought 
him notice that the faggots were kindled about them : that this bar- 
barous fancy made the dinner be kept back till four o'clock in the 
afternoon, although the old Duke of Norfolk was uneaſy for ſtaying 
ſo long: that when Gardiner heard the two prelates were burning, 
he was tranſported at the news, and went immediately to dinner, 
but was ſuddenly ſeized at table, and thence carried to bed, where 
he continued fifteen days, without voiding any thing by urine, or 
otherwiſe, which cauſed his tongue to ſwell. What is faichfully 
related above, is ſufficient to confute this tragical relation, with re- 


ſpect to his confinement. Beſides, the Duke of Norfolk, there 


mentioned, died on Auguſt 25 the preceding year; and Biſhop 


Goock in relates that Gardiner died of the gout, and not of a fup- ' 


preflion of urine. He 1s faid to bave felt ſome remorſe in his laſt 
momente, and to have exclaimed, *©* I have ſinned with Peter, but 
I have not wept with Peter.” This prelate, though he took the 
ſurname of Gardiner, was natural ſon of Lionel Wideville, Biſhop 
of Saliſbury, and brother to Elizabeth, conſort to Edward IV. 
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firings. leſt the nobility and gentry ſhould ſhew her 


too much reſpect and affection: and ſne was ſent away 
from Greenwich, on Friday, October 18, to her 
country-houſe, about thirty miles from London, to 
paſs the winter. Her way lay through the city: and 
in paſſing the ſtreets, ſne was followed and huzza'd 
by prodigious crowds of people of all ranks, to the 
no ſmall diſpleaſure of the Queen; who did not find 
her ſiſter's abſence any way leſſen the oppoſition made 
to her meaſures in parliament. She was very uneaſy 
at the accounts ſhe received from Flanders, of her 
huſband's aſſiduity in viſiting younger ladies than her- 
ſelf; and reſolved to get him back from thence if 
poſſible. Nothing was fo. likely to procure his return, 
as to get him crowned, and the government put into 
his hands: ſhe did her utmoſt to carry theſe points, 
but could not obtain the conſent of parliament. The 
bull of Pope Paul IV. confirming what Cardinal Pole 
had done, for aſſuring the poſſeſſion of abbey. and 
church lands to the laity who poſſeſſed them, was 
read before both houſes, on the ſecond day of the 
ſeſſion: but it did not remove the ill humour of the 
Commons, nor make them more liberal in their 
ſupplies. 34 ? cial 
Mary had applied all the money, ſhe- could ſcrape 
together, to ſupply her huſband's neceſſities, and left 
the vaſt arrears due to her late brother's and her own 
ſervants of the houſhold unpaid ; ſhe was involved too 
in other heavy debts, and yet continually launching out 
into new expences. She had lately re-edified a. Fran- 
ciſcan convent at Greenwich; was going to build 
another for the Dominicans, and a third for the Car- 
thuſians : ſhe deſigned. likewiſe to found as many 
abbeys, as the lands, of ſuch as had been diſſol ved, 
ſtill remaining in the crown, would endow. It was 
with an ill grace, that, whilſt ſhe was thus alienating 
her ordinary revenue, ſhe applied to parliament for an 
extraordinary aid to pay her debts, particularly _ 
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of the houſhold ; in which probably a good number 
of the houſe of Conimons were perſonally intereſted. 
Notwithſtanding this circumſtance, and the artifices 
of her miniſter, with the pompous harangues, diſplay- 
ing the ſervices, which the Queen and her huſband had 
done to the nation, when the Comptroller and Secre- 
tary Petre, with the reſt of the committee appointed 
to conſider of the ſupply, had preſented a bill to the 
houſe, for the grant of a ſubſidy of four. ſhillings in 
the pound, payable in two years, and two-fifteenths, 
it met with a very ſtrong oppoſition. Very free 
ſpeeches were made on the occaſion : and it appeared 
in an odious light, that ſhe ſhould come to the laity 
for the payment of her debts, and the ſupply of her 
extravagance, when ſhe was ſquandering away the trea- 
ſure and reveaue of the crown upon eccleſiaſtics. This 
objection lay equally againſt another bill, ſhe had at 
heart, though it was poſtponed till the expected ſupply 
was granted: and the Queen, being afraid of loſing 
both, thought proper to ſend a meſſage, on October 
30, to the Commons, by Secretery Petre, declining 
the two-fifteenths, and deſiring only the ſubſidy. 
- Accordingly it was granted, though an hundred 
members were abſolutely againſt giving any ſupply. 
The Queen then, on November 19, ſending for both 
- houſes to Whitehall, acquainted them with her reſolu- 
tion of making a ceſſion of the firſt fruits to the church, 
and reſigning the impropriations- in her hands to the 
Legate's diſpoſal, and deſired them to paſs an act for 
theſe purpoſes. This was a point, in which no inte- 
reſt but her own-was immediately concerned; and yet 
the bill, which at firſt contained a ſurrender thereof 
to the Pope, though afterwards altered in this particu- 
lar, was debated for a fortnight. together ; meeting 
with ſuch difficulties, that all the intrigues, treaties, 
managements, threats, and promiſes that could be uſed, 
were ſcarce ſufficient to remove them, and the miniſters 
durſt not venture upon any other act to the e 
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of the ſubject. The Queen had another ſubject of 
vexation given her by the Commons; who, upon a di- 
viſion, threw out a bill for attainting the perſons, and 
for forfeiting the eſtates of the Ducheſs of Suffolk, and 
all other Proteſtants, who had, ſince her acceſſion, fied 
abroad, and taken refuge at Francfort, Straſburgh, 
and others towns 1n Germany, it they contemptuouſiy 
refuſed to return home, upon the King's and Queen's 
letters recalling them, or upon open proclamation made 
to that effect. No houſe of Commons had ever ap- 
peared ſo refractory before: and the Earl of Pembroke, 
the Maſter of the Horſe, the Comptroller, with other 
of her favourites, were treated with ſo much contempr, 
on the occaſion, and her on conduct fo freely cenſured, 
that, unable to bear contradiction any longer, ſhe put, 
on December q, a premature end to the parliament. 
The clergy granted her a ſubſidy of fix ſhillings in the 
pound, payable in three years by equal portions ; and 
expected to have their juriſdiction, dignity, and re- 
venues reſtored to them; the Legate recommended it, 
the Queen ſupported it with her inſtances, but neither 
prevailed, 

The time aſſigned to Cranmer (who was all the 
while cloſely confined in Bocardo, the north- gate pri- 
ſon in Oxford) for his appearance at 
Rome expiring on December 10, he — 2 

ecants, and is burn - 
was pronounced contumacious: and „. 
the Pope, on December 11, provided 
Pole to the ſee of Canterbury; conſtituting him ad- 
miniſtrator thereof, till he ſhould be conſecrated, and 
then appointing him Archbiſhop, with full power and 
Juriſdiction. T hat ſee had been vacant ever ſince Cran- 
mer's conviction of treaſon : but the Pope, having ex- 
communicated and deprived him for hereſy, infiſted 
that he ſhould be put to death cn this account. The 
judges telling the Queen, that this Prelate was, after 
his attainder, a dead man in law, and could not be 


tried for any other crime, ſhe was forced to grant him 
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a pardon for treaſon, in order to have him proſecuted 
and burnt for hereſy. A Papal commiſſion was ſent 
to Bonner and Thirlby for the trial of the Primate, 
and on conviction for degrading him; which laſt was 
done on February 14, 1556 *; and, on the 24th of 
the ſame month, the Queen iſſued a writ for the exe- 
cution of that ſentence. It was thought of mighty 
ſervice to the Popiſh cauſe, to get him firſt to recant; 
and great endeavours were uſed for that purpoſe, with 


afſurance of life, and other promiſes, the performance 


whereof was never intended. The buſineſs of thoſe 
who teazed him on this ſubject, was, to draw him in 


at any rate; and they allowed him to frame a recan- 


ration in fuch a manner, as might ſatisfy the govern- 


ment, and not be very ſhocking to his own conſcience: 


but, when he had ſigned one paper, they ſtill wanted 
another to explain it, till he had ſigned at laſt fix wri- 
tings. The firſt imported, ** That, ſince the Pope's 
authority had been received in England by act of par- 


liament, he was content to ſubmit to the laws there- 


in, and to take the Pope for chief head of the church 
of England, /o far as God's laws, and the laws gud cuj- 


toms of the realm would permit.” There was no ſuch 
"reſerve in the ſecond, which contained “ a ſubmiſſion 
to the Catholic church of Chriſt,” to the Pope as its 


ſupreme head, to the King and Queen, and to all their 
laws and ordinances.” The third expreſſed “ a pro- 


© * Bonner, Biſhop of London, and Thirlby, Biſhop of Ely, being 
employed on this occaſion, firſt cloathed Cranmer with a mitre, pall, 


and other archiepiſcopal veſtments, all made of coarſe canvas. 
 Thirlby, wept bitterly during the whole ſcene, proteſting to the 


Archbiſhop, chat it was the moſt ſorrowful action of his life; and 


that nothing, but the Queen's poſitive commands, could induce him 
to be preſent at the affliction and diſtreſs of a perſon with whom he 
had lived in perfect friendſhip : but Bonner, having inſulted him 


with very indecent raillery, ordered him to be ſtripped of his ludi- 
crous attire, according to the ceremony of degradation uſed in the 
cburch of Rome. See page 273 of vol: it. of this work, for the 
form of degrading a prieſt, in the caſe of William Sautre. 
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miſe,” that he would promote the like ſubmiſſion in 
others, and ſubmitted his book to the judgment of 
the Catholic church, and the next general council.” 
The ſubſtance of the fourth was, a general profeſſion, 
that, with regard to the ſacraments, and all points of 
the Chriſtian religion and Catholic faith, he believed 
as the Catholic church did believe at that time, and 
had ever believed from the beginning.” In the fifth, 
* he condemned all the heretical doctrines of Luther 
and Zuinglius:“ and in the ſixth, he acknowledged 
his offences againſt the Pope, the King, the Queen, 
the realm, and the univerſal church, particularly in 
the divorce of Henry VIII. in blaſpheming the eucha- 
riſt, in denying Chriſt's body and blood to be truly and 
really contained under the ſpecies of bread and wine, 
and in writing books againſt the truth.” Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe different writings of ſubmiſſion and re- 
cantation, it was reſolved to put him to death: but 
this was kept ſecret, till he ſhould firſt have made a 
public recantation in St. Mary's church, ſtronger than 

what he had ſigned in private, and particularly expreſ- 
ſing his beliet of tranſubſtantiation. He was carried 

to St. Mary's, on March 21, for that purpoſe : but 

inſtead of doing ſo, he“ abſolutely renounced all the 

above writings, which fear of death had cauſed him to 

ſign ; and declared that as his hand had offended there- 

in contrary to his heart, it ſhould, for that reaſon, be 

firſt puniſhed. He went on, declaring againſt the 

Pope, with all his falſe doctrine, and maintaining the 

true doctrine of the ſacrament, as laid down. in his 

book againſt the Biſhop of Wincheſter ;” when he was 
Interrupted by the Lord Williams, and hurried away 


to the ſtake, going to it with a chearful countenance. 


He there again expreſſed his repentance for the recan- 
tation he had ſigned, and declared, that he died in 
all the opinions he had taught in his books, When 
fire was put to the pile, he ſtretched out his right hand, 
and thruſt it into the flame; holding it there a good 
| . Q 2 while 
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while before the fire ſeized any other part of his body, 
and crying with a loud voice, © This hand hath of- 
fended :” and what appeared ſurpriſing, his heart was 
found among the aſhes, unconſumed and entire. His 
patience in the torment, and his courage in dying, 
were wonderful, and not outdone by any of the pri- 
mitive martyrs. He was a man of an open and gene- 
rous temper, exemplary and unaffected piety, of great 
abilities, learning and judgment; indefatigable in his 


ſearches after truth; abſtemious in his own way of 


living, and ſpending all his revenue in charity to the 
poor, and penſions to learned men abroad; admired 
by all, and generally beloved for his gentleneſs, mode- 
ration, humanity, and equanimity; conſtant to his 
friends in all circumſtances of their affairs, and gene- 
rous even to his enemies. 
The day after his martyrdom, Pole was conſecrated; 
— ,- _ and, on March 25, was inveſted with 
Cardinal Pole the pall, in Bow-church, at London, 
made Archbi- | b 
geb of Can- He had held, ſome time beſore, a ſynod, 
zerbury. © by his legatine authority, for which he 
4 had the Queen's licence: and, having 
aſſigned ſeveral perſons to compile homilies, and tranſ- 
late the New Teſtament, publiſhed, in February, ſome 
canons (as they were termed) of reformation. 
Whilſt the lives of martyrs in this country were 
daily ſpent in defending the doctrine, 
2 w liturgy, and conſtitution of the re- 
_— 43! formed church of England, ſome of 
, | the Engliſh exiles abroad were ]ibour- 
ing to ſubvert, .or at leaſt to alter them according to 
their own fancies.” The towns, where they chiefly 
ſettled, were Embden, Straſburgh, Zurich, Geneva, 
Baſil, and Francfort; being allowed the exerciſe of 
their religion, and keeping up the face of an Engliſh 
church in their congregations. In the three firſt of 
theſe places they*conſtantly uſed the Engliſh liturgy : 


but in Francfort, where the magiſtrates had aſſigned 
them 
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them a church for divine worſhip, Whitingham, 
Goodman, and other preachers, ſet themſelves to diſ- 
figure it, altering the confeſſion and prayers, laying 
aſide the liturgy, beſides the reading of the pſalms 
and chapters. When they had agreed upon a form of 
their own (which they endeavoured afterwards to ob- 
trude upon the whole church of England) they invited 
the exiles at Straſburgh and Zurich to repair to Franc- 
fort, and join in their worſhip, but met with a refuſal 
the latter having heard of their alterations, and Ggni- 
fying their own reſolution of maintaining the order of 
the church of England. Knox, who had lately pub- 
liſhed ſome ſeditious pamphlets, in which the 3 
ror, as well as the King and Queen of England, were 
equalled to Nero for cruelty and perſecution, came 
thither from Geneva: and inflamed them ſo much a- 
gainſt the Engliſh liturgy, that all the endeavours of 
Grindal and Chambers for accommodating the diffe- 
tence, by perſuading them to retain the ſubſtance of it, 
though they laid aſide the ſurplice, and other ceremo- 
nies, proved ineffectual. Some of theſe ſeparatiſts 
were for the Geneva office; but Knox, who had pro- 


cured a letter from Calvin to diſparage the Engliſh 


liturgy, would needs have a form of his own ; think» 
ing himſelf full as able as Calvin to make a rule for his 
own congregation. At laſt they agreed on a mixed form, 
taken partly from the Engliſh, and partly from thg 
Geneva offices, to. be uſed for a time, till a better 
courſe could be taken. Dr. Richard Cox, late Dean 
of Chriſt church and Weſtminſter, and one of the 
compilers of the Engliſh liturgy, coming abour this 
time with many Engliſh exiles to Franctort, endea- 


voured to revive the uſe of it: and, being a man of 


great learning, dignity, and authority, obtained an 
order from the ſenate, enjoining Whitingham, and the 
reſt of his faction, to receive the Engliſh ſervice, 
They choſe rather to retire after Knox, who had quit- 
ted the place, to avoid a proſecution tor treaſon againſt 
Q 3 the 
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the Emperor: and Cox, reſtoring the liturgy, eſta- 
bliſhed ſuch an order in the congregation, as might 
keep up the face of an Engliſh church: Whitehead 
being choſen principal Paſtor, and Horn, Mullings, 
and Trahorn, appointed Hebrew, Greek, and Divi- 
nity Lecturers. Whitingham, with the reſt of the 
faction, retiring to Geneva, choſe Knox and Goodman 
for their conſtant preachers ; and, caſting off the whole 
frame of the Engl ſh reformation, adopted that of Ge- 
neva, with ſome of Calvin's doctrines. Cox removing 
to Straſburgb, where his old friend P. Martyr lived, 
a new diſſenſion aroſe in his abſence. He had, in de- 
fect of a Biſhop, eſtabliſhed, by general confent, the 
power of exerciſing eccleſiaſtical diſcipline in the chief 
Paſtor, two other Preſbyters, and four Deacons, as 
aſliſtants: and had, upon Whitehead's quitting his 
charge, got Mr. Horn appointed chief Paſtor. Aſh. 
ley, a gentleman of figure in the lay- ſect of the Bock, 
had, in the beginning of this year, been cenſured: for 
ſome words expreſſing a contempt of the miniſtry : 
and not bearing this rebuke, made an appeal to the 
. congregation, in which he had ſuch intereſt, that a 
number of laymen, meeting together, ſent two of 
their company to the chief Paſtor, and conſiſtory, re- 
quiring them to proceed no further. Horn, ſupport- 
ed by Chambers, Treaſurer of the contributions, ex- 
cepted to this meſſage, as ſent from a private conven- 
ticle of Aſhley's partizans, and not approved by the 
general conſent of the congregation : and reſolved to 
inſiſt upon the authority conferred upon him and his 
co- aſſeſſors by the rules of diſcipline which had been 
eſtabliſhed. Aſhley and his adherents proteſted againſt 
them, as an adverſe party, and for that reaſon inca- 
pable of acting in the caſe as judges : and ſet about 
forming a new ſcheme of diſcipline, calculated, as they 
pretended, for curbing the exorbitant power of the 
Paſtor and his colleagues, who thereupon quitted their 
offices. The faction was proceeding to elect _ in 
F 5 their 
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their ſtead, and to eſtabliſh their new diſcipline, when 
the magiſtrates of Francfort reſtored the old ones to 


their fomer authority by a public edict. Aſhley's party 


oppoſed this, and ſer up the diſcipline they had deviſed, 
putting the ſupreme power in eccleſiaſtical cauſes into 
the hands of- the congregation, and committing the 
diſpoſal of the public money to certain officers, whom 
they termed Deacons. The breach being made wider 
by the contention between ſuch as were for retaining 
the old, and thoſe that would introduce the new dil- 


cipline, the magiltrates ſent to Straſburgh for Dr. 


Cox, Dr. Sandys, and R. Bertie, Eſq; to make up the 
difference, both parties agreeing to ſubmit the contro- 
verſy to their arbitration. A form of reconciliation 
was drawn up : but the partizans of the new diſcipline, 
being grown more numerous than the others, refuſed 
to ſubmit to any eſtabliſhment, by which the power of 
the diffuſive body of the congregation, then of a fluc- 
tuating nature, as exiles flocked to the place, or re- 
moved their abode, might be called in queſtion. They 
likewiſe elected new miniſters : nor could all the re- 
monſtrances ſent from Straſburgh deter them from 
going on in their meaſures for maintaining a diviſion 
among perſons, whom their common ſufferings ought 
to have united, and for vilifying, in the eyes of fo- 
reigners, the reformation, which had been carried on 
in their own country, and was daily recommended by 
the blood of martyrs. Such was the beginning of 
the ſeveral factions of the Puritans, againſt the rites 
and ceremonies of the church of England. Theſe 
ſeparations gave way likewiſe to innovations in doc- 
trine; the exiles, which retired to Geneva, ſetting a- 
bout a new tranſlation of the Bible, and intermixing 
in their notes ſeveral heterodox notions, ſome of a ſe- 
ditious nature, with regard to the civil magiſtrate, and 
others as ſcandalous in reſpect to epiſcopacy. The 
Calvinian doctrines of abſolute predeſtination and re- 
probation, making God the author of Jin, and all ibe wicł- 

1  edneſs 
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edneſs upon earth, either in expreſs terms, or by nodes 
niable conſequence, now alſo began to be propagated | 
in pamphlets publiſhed by the retugees at Geneva. 
In the mean time, the perſecution in England con- 
tinued to rage z to the great prejudice of the Queen's 
affairs, increaſing the diſaffection to her government, 
and rendering the diſaffected deſperate. Whatever 
pleaſure ſhe had received from the burning of Cran- 
mer, in revenge of her mother's divorce, it was not 
an equivalent to the anxiety ſhe felt on account of her 
huſband's abſence. Philip loſing all hopes of having 
Children by the Queen, and having taken a diſlike to 
her perſon, ſhewed no inclination of returning to 
England: and had by degrees ſent for his furniture, 

his guards, and all his ſervants from thence, teavin 
only ſome of his band of muſic with her, and Don 
Diego Agneda, who was obliged to ſtay to diſcharge 
the debts of his houſhold, What vexed her the more, 
was; that he had no occaſion for them in Flanders, 
ſince they were not ordered thither. She. did all 
ſhe could to prevent their going: and her ill ſucceſs 
in this coſt her abundance of tears, with all the re- 
monſtrances and complaints that could come from a 
woman tormented with an extreme paſſion, and having 
no way of revenging the ingratitude of a foreign 
huſband, whom ſhe had, out of ambition, and an 
unaccountable paſſion, choſen and purchaſed at an 
exceſſive expence, contrary to the ſenſe of her people, 
the intereſt of the nation, the laws of the land, and 
the will of her father. The fury, however, raiſed on 
this occaſion, ſpent itſelf, not on him, but on her 
ſubjects, whom ſhe hated, laying upon them the blame 
of his going abroad; becauſe they would not conſent, 
either to his being crowned, even in the quality of a 
conſort, or to ſettle him in the full enjoyment of the 
government, without which he could not make the 
figure he deſired in England. Having little hopes of 
his return, unleſs ſhe carried theſe points, ff ſhe e 
˖ e 
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arliament, 


in March, for this purpoſe. 
One William Conſtable, alias Feather- _ ; 
ſtone, a miller's ſon, much of an age with * 
the late King Edward, and reſembling him 
in perſon, had been publickly whipt about a year be- 
fore in London, for pretending to be really that Prince : 
and, vanity rendering him. incorrigible, he was taken 
up again for the ſame offence, condemned of - treaſon 
on February 26, and executed on March 3, bein 
drawn to pieces by four heſes in Smithfield, A di 
covery was made, about the ſame time, that one of her 
chaplains had undertaken to kill her; but as the honour 
of her religion might ſuffer by che puniſhment of a Ro- 
miſh prieſt for ſo black a crime, the matter was ſmothe- 
red. Another plot for robbing the exchequer of ſome. 
Spaniſh money there lodged, with a view of employ- 
ing it towards raiſing an inſurre&ion, was diſcovered 
ſoon after by White, one of the conſpirators : and John 
Throckmorton, Richard Uddel, Henry Peckham, John 
Daniel, W. Roſſey, W. Stanton, John Dethic, John 
Bedel, were condemned for it, and executed. Some 
fled into France : and Sir Anthony Kingſton was ap- 
prehended, but died on the road in coming to London, 
Endeavours were uſed to involve the Princels Eliza» 
beth in this conſpiracy z and, either upon this ac- 
count, or becauſe, uon a ſearch of her houſe in town, 
ſome forbidden books had been found in a coffer, a 
guard had been ſet on her perſon. Beſides Peckham, 
Worne her houſe-ſteward, and another of her houſe- 
ſervants, were taken up and condemned : but what 
they ſaid of her was ſo ſlight, that the Queen thought 
fir to ſend orders for diſcharging the guard, and to 
write her an account of the ſubſtance of their depoſi- 
tions, profeſſing, that ſhe did not believe a word of 
their contents, and recommending to her Pope and 
Gage, inſtead of her ſeryants that had been condemn- 
ed. This was accompanied with a preſent of a ring, 


worth, 
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words 6 or 700 crowns z and the Lord Loughborough. 
was ſent, with Sir Francis Englefield, to bring her up 
to court: but the Princeſs excuſed herſelf from going. 
There was at that time a project actually under confi- 
deration, for tranſporting her either to Flanders or 
Spain; the execution of which was prevented b 

the” interceſſion of the French ambaſſador with Car- 
dignal Pole, who was of a pacific diſpoſition, and 
averſe to harſh meaſures. It was a circumſtance 
very dangerous for the Princeſs, as well as the Earl 
of: Devon, that they were univerſally beloved; and 
their names were made uſe of, without their know- 
ledge, by every mad fellow that wanted to raiſe the 

lace ; as was done ſometime after at Ipſwich; 
where they were proclaimed King and Queen of Eng- 
land, and eight or ten of the rioters ſeized. | 
The Queen's jealouſy was inflamed to the higheſt 
pitch at theſe conſpiracies, .and the knowledge of her 
being generally hated. She knew not who to truſt, 
and took up all that ſhe ſuſpected, either of dabbling 
is theſe plots, or having favoured Wyar's inſurrection, 
The Tower was filled with priſoners of diſtinction: 
and, though the Lord Thomas Howard and Captain 
Randel were ſoon diſmiſſed, the Lord Bray and others 
were confined, till no colour was left to doubt of their 
rtmocence. She took care to be attended by her guards: 
and would let herſelf be ſeen only in her chamber by 
five women, paſſing the night in tears, complaints, 
and in writing letters to draw her huſband over; in- 
cenſed againſt all her ſubjects, aſtoniſhed at the infide- 
lity of thoſe who had moſt of her confidence, and | 
jealous of her fervants, becauſe they were generally WW | 
either related or allied to the nobility; and likely to ] 
t their ſentiments. Lord Clinton the Admiral I 

(h did not indeed like the ſtiffneſs of the ceremonial 

at her court, and her ungracions behaviour to men of 

quality, and was apprehenſive that her hatred of 
her people, and theirs in return, would, with its 

diviſions, cauſe the ruin of the nation) though 2 
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truſted with the command of the fleet, did not eſcape 
ſuſpicion, Even the Lords of het council were in the 
fame ſituation : and ſhe was fo enraged at them, that 
ſhe could not forbear ſaying things ſhocking to them, 


and much to her own diladvantage ; as, that /be truſted 


nane of them. but the Lord Montacute and the maſter of 
the horſe, two young, men, not well qualified to extri- 
cate her out of difficulties. 3 

Mary was, likewiſe, terribly apprehenſive leſt France 
ſhould aſſiſt the malecontents. She had frequently 


demanded that the Engliſh refugees in that country, 


whom ſhe repreſented as abominable heretics, ſnould be 
delivered up to her: and, in her expoſtulations with the 


French ambaſſador on the ſubject, was ſo eager for 


being gratified the rein, that the leaſt contradiction 
would have thrown her into a fury. Henry II. had 
too much magnanimity to comply with her demand, and 


give up a number of diſtreſſed exiles to her rage: 


but, faithful to his treaties, he ſatisfied himſelf, with 
affording them a protection, and entered into no mea- 
ſures with them to her prejudice. 

So many promiſes had Philip made, of coming 
over to England, that the Queen, though ſhe infi- 
nitely longed for ſuch an interview, now believed none 
of -them. Don Joha Mendoſa came over, in July, 
with compliments to the Queen, and freſh aſſurances 
of her huſband's return before the end of Auguſt. 
Theſe were clogged with ſome. conditions or precau- 
tions, ſuggeſted by a pretended fear for the ſafety of 
his perſon during his ſtay, and expreſſed in a demand, 
that ſhe would ſend over fix or ſeven eldeſt ſons of 


the prime nobility to Flanders, there to remain as 


hoſtages for his ſecurity : but this was impraCcticable 
nor was it a point in which he could reaſonably expect 


to be gratified. Mary looked on it as mere ſhuffling, 


and, in a fit of rage, tore his picture: but her revenge 
fell more heavily on the reformed; Bonner being the 
bloody inſtrument of her fury. Above eighty perſons, 
. l ; « 1 8 ; ſome 
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ſome of them gentlemen, being brought in one week 
from different parts -of the realm to London, M. de 
Noailles the French ambaſſador ſays, thirty or forty 
were preſently-burnt in about the ſame ſpace of time, 
all dying firm in their opinions. Nothing could be 


more impolitic than ſuch perſecution ; for opinions are 
often riverted by oppoſition. The indignation of all 


moderate people was rouſed by theſe proceedings; the 


ſurpriſing reſolution, with which the victims ſuffered 
the moſt painful death, diffuſed a general notion of the 
ſanctity, and inhanced the merit of the religion which 
they profeſſed : ſo that this frantic zeal of their perſe- 
cutors contributed, in a great meaſure, to the ſubſe- 
vent eſtabliſhment of the reformed religion. 
Thinking to atone for her ſins by ſome acts of piety, 
Mary erected a convent for Carthuſians at Shene, and 


another for the Dominican or Black Friers in Smith- 


field. The hoſpital of the Savoy * was now fitted up, 
and anew endowed by the Queen: her maids of ho- 
nour, and other ladies about court, contributing to 
furniſh it with bedding and other neceſſaries. The 
old convent at Sion F was repleniſhed with nuns; and 
- a ſufficient eſtate in land aſſigned for their maintenance, 
Weſton was forced to ſurrendeg his deanery of Wett- 
minſter ; and the chap 
was on November 21 conſiſting of fourteen 
monks, beſides Dr. ecknam, who was made 
abbot at- the ſame time. What had been left of the 
church and priory of St. John. of Jeruſalem || near 
. Smithfield, was reſtored in the year-following : and 
Sir Thomas Treſham being made grand prior, a libe- 


ral endowment was aſſigned for the honourable ſub- 


. fiſtence of the knights of the order. Sir Thomas, 

dying ſoon after, was ſucceeded by Sir Richard Shelley, 

who was the laſt grand maſter in England. Eight 
Ses page 3 53 of vol. ii. of this work. | | 


I See page 286 of vol. ii. of this work. 
{| See pages 20 and 113 of this volume. 
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other abbeys were likewiſe new founded; and endowed 
out of the lands of the diſſolved monaſteries, which 
as yet remained in the hands of the crown. Whether 
the vaſt expence of the buildings, neceſſary for the 
reception of the new colonies of religious deſtined to 
fill the re-edified convents; the. ſending ſupplies abroad 
to her huſband and the Emperor, or any other ex- 
pences, had exhauſted her exchequer, the Queen either 
really was, or affected to be thought in great diſtreſs 
for want of money. The extraordinary methods, which 
ſhe took to fill her coffers, and the diſagreeable manner 
of retrenching her expences, cauſed a general diſcontent, 
which ſhewed itſelf, as on former occaſions, in libels 
and ſatires, whereof many were thrown into the lodg- 
ings of her counſellors, and dropped in her Majeſty's 
own chamber *. ; 

A war having broke out between France and Spain, 
Philip endeavoured to embark England in it, by flat- 
tering the Queen wich hopes of his ſpeedy coming 
over : and ſent, about the middle of December, ſome 
of his harbingers to prepare matters for his arrival. 
Among other pieces, there were pictures repreſenting her naked, 
meager, wrinkled, and withered, with flabby breaſts hanging down 
to a diſguſtful length, ſittiug in a royal chair, and on her head a crown, 
with M. R. and A. about it in great letters. In the firſt of theſe was 
written in leſſer characters maria, in the ſecord regina, and in the third 
angliæ. At her feet, and about the painting, were drawn a great num- 
ber of Spaniards ſucking her: and underneath, in Italic characters, but 
in the Engliſh language, was a diſcourſe ſpecifying her being ſucked ſo 
exceſſively by the Spaniards, that ſhe had nothing left but ſkin and 
bones. Then were more amply ſet forth, with great exactneſs, all 
the money, rings, jewels, preſents, and aids of 2!) kinds, with which 
ſhe had underhand ſupplied her huſband : and what is more ſurpri- 
ſing, in what place they were levied or taken, by whom carried, 
where and to whom delivered, with many other circumſtances and 


articulars, filling two ſheets of paper. Mary was heartily vexed at 
this droll and ſatirical piece, and yet ſo extremely afraid of its being 


Publiſhed, that, to keep it ſecret, ſhe got in all the pictures that were 


found about her palace, chuſing rather to ſuffer the affront than com- 
plain of it openly, in order to diſcover the authors. Theſe ſhe ima- 
gined to be ſome of her own council, ho knew the molt of her 
affairs; the exactneſs of the account fortifying her corjectute, fi:.ce 
none elſe could coms to the knowledge of ſo many particulars. 


Mary, 
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Mary, to oblige him, ordered thirty-five or forty new 
ſhips" to be built, and the Tower to be filled with 
bows, arrows, arquebuſes, pikes, corſelets, and other 
arms, of which it was at that time unprovided: and, 
to divert the hatred of the nation from the Spaniards 
to the French, the judges were inſtructed to load theſe 
laſt with calumnies, and to alarm the people with 
frightfal repreſentations of the calamities they might ex- 
pect from aFrench invaſion, encouraged by the refugees 
in that country holding correſpondence with England. 
The Earl of Pembroke and Lord Grey were as eager 
for a war as Mary herſelf, being military men, ſure 
to have the chief command of the forces, and wanting 
to touch her money: but the reſt of the council were 
generally averſe to a war that could not but be ex- 
rremely prejudicial to the kingdom. They ſaw ſhe 
could have no children, and did not care what became 
of the realm, if ſhe could but put it into her huſband's 
hands: they had no affection for Philip, and did not 
care to embark in a war for the ſervice of a Prince, 
whoſe power was already formidable, and filled them 
with ſuch ſuſpicions, that they knew not well whether 
to with him ſucceſs or ruin. In caſe of the former, 
they were likely to be the firſt that would feel the in- 
ſolence of victory, though they ſhould be the firſt in- 
ſtruments of obtatning it, and way would be paved 
for their perpetual ſervitude ; and, if matters went ill, 
the nation would be ſo impoveriſhed by taxes, to de- 
fray the charges of war, that the crown would be in 
danger of falling a prey to the conqueror. They re- 
preſented to the Queen, that the nation was in great 
diſtreſs by a dearth, greater than had been known in 
an hundred years palt, through the failure of the laſt 
| harveſt, the effect of too dry a ſummer, corn being 
raiſed- to fix or feven times its uſual price, and the 
common people obliged to eat bread made of acorns ; 
that the people, ever averſe to taxes, would be more 


ſo ia ſuch a ſituation; that a war would be ruinous in 
| | every 
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every reſpect, and was particularly dangerous when 
they had as much to fear within the realm as without. 
Theſe repreſentations had no other effect on Mary, 
than to throw her into a violent paſſion, and provake 
her to a declaration, -that if France broke with her 
huſband, ſhe would, whatever was the canſequence, 
execute her father's treaties with the Emperor, and 
defend the Low Countries. )- 162906 
A. D. 1557.] Though Cardinal Pole had more of 
the Queen's confidence than any of berims 
them, he acquieſced in the ſame opi- 77 _ of ty” 
nion with the other counſellors; be up ar Candoides 
loved quiet, and wiſhed the public To 
tranquillity ; but was too languid in his oppoſition to 
deſtructive meaſures. He had really more authority 
than he deſired; but was ſo timorous in exerting it, 
in matters not only of great but little importance, that 
he ſeemed to be as much afraid of the leaſt Lord of 
the council, as he could have been of Henry VIII. 
had that Prince been ſtill living; and on all occafinns, 
after a modeſt declaration of his ſentiments, referred 
every thing to the council. Even in religion, though 
his particular province, he let the Biſhops and ordina - 
ries proceed to acts of cruelty, equally contrary to his 
judgment and inclination. He had been formerly 
ſuſpected of favouring Luther's doctrines; and Paul IV. 
the preſent Pope, was his enemy, Thus obliged to 
be very cautious in his conduct, and to regulate it ſo 
as not to be liable to any juſt exception, he had, in bis 
articles of viſitation, inſerted ſome, directing the cler- 
gy to inquire after abſentees from the church, and 
teachers of erroneous doctrines; and thought fit now 
to proceed againſt the dead, whom he could not hurt, 
to commute for his not exerciſing ſeverity upon the 
living Martin Bucer and Paul Fagius “, the firſt | 
profeſſor of divinity, and the latter Hebrew lecturer, 


: 
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in the univerſity of Cambridge, had died there, and 
been buried, the one in the church of St. Mary, the 
.other in that of St. Michael. Pole ſent down com- 
miſſioners to proceed with the ſhew of an extraordinary 

' rigour againſt their dead bodies; and, on January 10, 
thoſe two churches were interdicted. Their bodies 

being then taken out of the grave, they were cited to 
appear, or any body elſe in their behalf, that would 
dare to undertake their defence; witneſſes were ex- 
amined to prove their heterodoxy ; and, after a deal 
of formality, preſcribed by the canon law in ſuch caſes, 
the ſentence was given, that the bodies ſhould be car- 
ried, under a guard of armed men, to the market- 
place, and, being there chained to ſeveral ſtakes, ſhould 
be burnt, together with as many of their books as 
could be procured. Pole had been choſen Chancellor 
of the univerſity of Oxford; and a like commiſſion 
was iſſued for proceeding in the ſame manner againſt 
the corpſe of Peter Martyr's wife +, who had been 
buried there, and was ſuppoſed to be of the ſame reli- 
gion with her huſband. But when the commiſſioners 
came to execute their powers, they could find no wit- | 
neſs againſt her in this point ; all that were examined 
profeſſing that they did not underſtand her language, 
and therefore could not tell of what religion ſhe was: 
nor had ſhe read any books, as the Cambridge profeſ- 
ſots had, to ſupply the want of other legal evidence. 
This the commilſlioners certified to the Cardinal; and 
orders were ſent to Dr. Marſhall, Dean of Chriſt church, 
to take her body, and bury it in a common dunghill, 

- ſhe having been a nun, and broken her vow of celi- 

bacy. It was about two years afterwards, upon Queen 
Elizabeth's. acceſſion, removed thence, and decently 
interred in the grave of St. Frideſwide; their bones 
being ſo intermingled together, that there was no dan- 
ger, whatever change ſnould happen, of its being ever 
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treated again in the like vnſeemly manner, The aſhes 
of Bucer and Fagivus \ were alſo interr-d at Cambridge 
about the ſame time; a folemn cymmemoration . 


them being held there, their panegyric made by the 


univerſity orator, and a {ſermon preached by Mr, Pil- 
kington (afterwards Biſhop of Durham) on the occa- 
ſion. 
Mary, reſtrained by no faith of treaties; nor. {cruple 
of conſcience, from breaking the peace 
with France, was for going to war im- 
mediately ; and her council, ſeeing her 
rage or paſſion for her huſband would not ſuffer her to 
hearken to more moderate advice, were willing to 
give their conſent for aſſiſting Pailip with 6000 foot, 
and 600 horſe; for the defence of the Low Countries, 
according to the treaty with the late Emperor; but 
were abſolutely againſt a war, till the affairs of the 
realm were better fettled. She reſolved to give him all 
the ſuccour. in her power; though ſick of vexation at 
the delay of his coming over, which had occaſioned hex a 
vaſt expence in keeping a fleet ready for convoying 
him to England. At laſt he ſignified to her plainly, 
« that he ſhould defer his coming till ſhe had declared 
war againſt France; that his honour lay at ſtake, and 
he could not come, unleſs aſſured of a good reception, 
and being obeyed as King, particularly in what related 
to the ſuccours he might reaſonably expect from Eng- 
land; that all his dominions were hkely to be inva- 
ded; and, it he ſhould come over, and not ſucceed 
in that point, but be forced to return without doing 
any thing, it would give a terrible blow to his repu= 
tation, and be of infinite differvice to his affairs.” 
Mary renewed her inſtances for his coming : affuring 
him, his preſence was neceſſary to procure what he 
deſired. She prevailed: and Philip arriving, on Sa- 
turday, March 20, at Greenwich, Te Deum was ſung; 
and Mary met him at the church of the Cordeliers, or 
Vor. III. No. XXVI. R Obſer⸗ 
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Obſervants (a branch of the Franciſcan or Grey friers) 
whoſe monaſtery ſhe had rebuilt there, on account of 
the orders having ſuffered much for their attachment 
to the cauſe of her mother . They went on the 23d 
by water to the Tower, and thence through London 
to Weſtminſter, thinly attended, and the people uſing 
no demonſtration of joy, nor making any acclama- 
tion . Cardinal Pole had quitted Greenwich in haſte 
upon Philip's arrival, conſidering him as an enemy to 
the Pope, whpſe- legate he was: and propoſed to re- 
tire into his dioceſe. Mary had aſſured the King, that 
he ſhould, at his arrival, find all the great Lords gained 
to his mind; depending upon the force of money to 
produce this eff:&. tHienry Nevil, Earl of Weſtmore— 
land, had not been at court ſince her coronation: but 
- Dow he was ſent for, with Francis Talbot and Edward 
Stanley, the Earts of Shrewſbury and Derby; though 
none of them were diſpoſed to enter into the meaſures 
which her paſſion inſpired. Almoſt every thing ne- 


* See pag 
61 of this in the note. 

+ Upon Philip's arrival, proclamation was made over London, 
forbidding all perſons accuſtomed to wear arms, to wear them for the 
fature, or to have any bucklers or halberts, carried with them, as 
uſual, or even to wear a ſword longer than three quarters of an ell; 
a precaution taken either to prevent murders and other inconvenien- 
cies, that might ariſe from quarrels between the Engliſh-and the 
Spaniaids of the King's retinue, or to give the latter an advantage 
in their weapons. The Engliſh gentlemen ſlighted the proclamation, 
laughing at it publickly; and in fact, after the coming of the Spaniards, 
and trying their mettle in a few rencounters, they generally wore 
longer ſxoids than they had uſed bef re. — There had been fre- 


ges 417 and 429 of the preceding volume, and page 


_ quznc bickerings between the Eagliſn and Spaniards, when Philip 


was formerly in England. One of the moſt remarkable was at 
Kingiton in Surry, on Corpus Chriſti day, June 22, 1555, when 
a Spaniard, on {ume affront, killing an Engliſhman, the whole 
town roſe, with ſwords and ciubs, to knock all the Spaniards on the 
head without dit: tion, even in the church, where they took re- 
fpge : and/ the tumult was not appeaſed, until the murderer was 
hanged. : 
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ceſſary for a war was ſtill to be provided; the Queen 
and the Spaniards were hated; diſcontent reigned over 
every part of the nation, and nothing but the aſſiſtance 
of France was wanting for the execution of the de- 
ſigns of thoſe that propoſed to overturn her govern- 
ment: yet ſhe reſolved rather to ruin herſelf, than not 
gratify her huſband. She teazed her council every 
day on the ſubject: and on Thurſday, April 1, after 
making a formal harangue to>the Lords, inſiſted on 
their coming to a reſolution. T hey d-bated the mat- 
ter for two days; and, on Saturday, told her, That 
they neither could; nor ought to, enter into a war 
that France had been a good neighbour, had not aided 
her ſubjects in their rebellion, and had faithfully ob- 
ſerved her treaties ; that all che wars with that gountry 
had been ruinous to England, and- the laſt more ſo 
than the precedent; that the ' neceſſities of the realm, 
ariſing from a general famine this year, falſe coin, the 
impoveriſhment of the people, and the diviſions about 
religion, were too great to render a war adviſeable, 
ws was expreſsly contrary to the. conventions for 
her Marriage.” The Queen replied in a great rage, 
that this anſwes was not agreeable either to their own 
duty, or to her deſire : and, allowing them two days 
more for their conſultation, ordered them to bring her 
one, more to her own and her huſband's ſatisfaction. 
The beſt part of the council ſtijl-ſtood out againſt all 
her menaces : though, after a week's diſpute with her, 
ſome of the Lords of the council were inclined to com- 

und the matter, and, if a war was deferred till har- 
veſt, that the nation might not be ſtarved for want of 
proviſions, to come into it at Michaelmas. This was 
not agreeable to the views of Philip, who reſolved not 
to viſit England any more, unleſs he obtained an 
immediate declaration of war againſt France, and 
ſhould effect a marriage between the Princeſs Eliza- 


beth, and Emanuel Phiibert Duke of Savoy, his 
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general, ſtiled Iren bead. John de Luna, governor of 
the caſtle of Milan, had a little before quitted the 
8p aniſh ſervice ; and retired into France, He had 


being very intimate with Pichon, one of the. King of 
Spain's ptincipal miniſters, and talking with him: abour 
the meaſures to be taken for making their maſter ab- 
ſolute Lord of England, Pichon had told him, it had 
been already reſolved, that, after the King went thither, 
it ſhould be propoled to the Engliſh to make war upon 
Scotland with a great army: and under this colour, a 
good body of Spaniards being brought over, with the 
leſs ſuſpicion, might be put into the ſca- ports and 


Philip, to whom Elizabeth not only owed "ay liberty, but alſo, 
in a great meaſure, her liſe, had more than once propoſed this match; 
but without ſucceſs. However, as the Princeſs was under ſuch ob- 
Jigations to his good offices, he renewed, on this viſit, his endeavours 


to accompliſh the propoſed marriage. He had brought over Marga- 


ret Dacheſs of Parma, his natural ſiſter, and his couſin- german 


Chriſtina, daughter of Chriſtian II. the expelled King of Sweden 


and Denmark *, and widow of Francis Duke of Lorrain, to carry 


Elizabeth with them to Flanders. Philip was in love with the Ducheſs 


of Lorrain; and 'the little parties of ſhooting which they had fre- 
quently together, as well as the ſumptucuſneſs.of her retinues, and 
the great profuſion of her table, which ſhe was not able of herſelf to 


ſupport, arouſed Mary's jealouſy, and gave her a vaſt deal of in- 


quietude. Whether it was on account of her being out of humour 


en this occaſion, or becauſe a Swediſh ambaſſ»dor arrived, about 
Lady-day, with propola's of marriave from his maſter, Philip's 


ſch me was not relihed; though the Princeſs, having aſked leave to 
go to her houſe in Norfolk. to be more out of the way, was refuſed 


that indulgence till after Whitſuntide. Francis de Noailles, Biſhop. 


of Dax, who had ſucceeded his brother Anthon in his embaſſy to 
the Eagliſh court, had informed Elizabeth of Phili ip's deſigns; and 
ſhe d-clared, hat ſhe would rather die than go to Flanders, or marry 


the Doke of Savoy. The Queen was fo averſe to the propoſal, that 


hp would neither ſend for her filter from Hatkeid in'Hertford{hire, 
where ſhe reſided under a guard, nor ſuffer the. wo Ducheſſes to 


viſit her there, Every moment of theſe ladies ſtay in England gave 
Mary great uneafineſs, which was in ſome meaſure removed by the 


Ducheſi of Parma's departure on April 29. and _ Dre, * Ar 


rain's on the 8th ot the ngxth month. 
* See page 385 of vol. ii. of this work, 
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fortreſſes of the greateſt importance. When Philip 
was once maſter of theſe, it would be no difficult 
matter for him, in conjunction with his venal creatures 
among the Engliſh, to reduce the reſt of'the kingdom: 
and Pichon was of opinion, that Ruy d Sylva, Philip 8 
chief confident, would land in England, with the very 
troops he was at this time bringing! from Spain. There 
was a very great pro! ability in this ſcheme: and, 


though the Spaniards did not ſeem to be as yet ina 


condition to put it in execution, the conſtable thought 
fit to ſend advice of it to M. de Noailles; who commu- 
nicating it to ſich as he thought proper, and knew to 
deteſt the Spaniſh government,  cendered them {till more 
averſe to Philip's mealures. 

Mary, calling the council together, on April 8, 
declared publickly, that, if they did not agree to her 
meaſures, ſhe ſhould dla two-thirds of them ; and 
Philip, if he did not carry his point, reſolved to, de- 
part for Spain. The council, ſtill unwilling to com- 
ply, offered twice the number of me n, and double the 
ſums of money, ſtipulated in the treaties with the 
Low Countries, that they might not enter into an 
open war : but Philip ſaid, © He had rather all the 
world ſhould know they were embarked i in his fortune, 
than have all the wealth in the nation.” At laſt, an 
expreſs from the Earl of Weſtmoreland broke the 
reſolution, in which the council had hitherto perſiſted. 

Mary's ſuſpicions had, from the beginaing of the 
reign, fallen heavily upon the military - _ 
gentlemen ; and as they. were deemed the 2 
moſt dangerous in caſe of any inſurrec- borough. 
tion, arrefted their perſons on different 
pretences, keeping them for years together in loath- 
ſome priſons, and confiſcating their eſtates. Divers 
of that character, to avoid perſec ution, had taken re- 
füge in France, where, being ſtripped ot heir fortunes, - 
they made a ſorry ſhift to ſubſilt : and finding all ap- 
plication to that court for aid unſucceſstul, were hy 
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their neceſſities fit for any undertaking that couly 
afford the leaſt /proſpe&t of relief. The Lord Paget, 
Judging it not. impracticable to animare ſome of thoſe 
refugees to an enterprile, which, being laid | in France, 
would give a tolerable” colour for a rupture with that 
crown, had, by the help of Dr. Wotton, the t.ngliſh 
ambaſſador at Paris, found out one Captain Thomas 
Stafford fit for their purpoſe :' and they wrought upon 
him by their agents ſo effectually, that he undertook to 
ſurpriſe the caltle of Scarborough, a pla e of conſe- 
quence and r-putation, lying on the fea, in the North. 
Riding of Yorkſhire, but garriſoned ſo weakly, and 
guarded, in appearance, with ſo little caſe, that the 
enterpriſe ſeemed very feaſible. Stafford, getting ſome 
ſhips at Dieppe, and accompanied by thirty-four re- 
fugees, landed at Scarborough; where the Earl of 
Weſtmoreland having intelligence of his ſtrength and 
motions: from Doctor Wotton, was ready to receive 
him : and being ſurrounded, upon his landing, be- 
tween the caitle and the ſea, was obliged to ſurrender 
at diſcretion. Stafford, with five or ſix others, were 
brought up to London: but the reſt were all hanged 
in the country, deiiying unanimouſly they had any 
foreign fuccour or encouragement. Staffoid owned at 
his trial, that he had got his deſign communicated to 
the King ot France and the conſtable Montmorency; 
bur he had never ſeen either : and, upon their both 
rejecting it, he had, in deſpair, attempted it with 
the few men he could get together. He was con- 
demned, and, on May 28, beheaded on Tower hill: 
and three of his atcomplices were, the next day, 
[hanged at Tyburn, only two of the thirty-five being 
pardoned. At his execution he declared, that he 
meant the liberty of his country, and died with great 
reſolution : but no remonſtrances could prevail with 
him to aſk the King! s and Queen s pardon, or to ac- 
knowledge that he had given them any offence. This 


ſo enraged, 15 Queen, that, lending the next day to 
the 


the chief cauſe of their . „ 
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the Tower, ſhe cauſed his corpſe, which had been bu- 
ried in the chapel, to be dug up, drawn to Tower- 
hill, and there cut into quarters, and his bowels to 
be burnt ; the populace laughing all the time at the 
ridiculous vengeance, beholding it as a madneſs and 
cruelty worthy of ſuch a Princels. 

The Scarborough affair had the inten ed effect: 
and the council, vreſolvin upon an 


open war, thought fit to align it as Philis in volver 
England in a auar 


6 with France, 
Great preparations had been made for 


it: and, to defray the expences, the Queen had raiſed 
150,000 |. by levying the ſecond year's ſubſidy before 
the time ſettled by parliament, which became a new 
jubje&t of complaint: and either mortgaged the dee 
meſnes; or fold the lands, of the crown, to all chat 
would purchaſe then; making no diſtin*tion hetween 
the old eſtates of the crown, and the new ones 4ately 
veſted in it by the ſuppreſſion of monaſteries, which 
though, in her fits of conſcience, ſhe had made a ſo- 
lemn promiſe of returning them to the chu! ch, were 
now ſold for her huſband's ule, and to propagate a 
war in chriſtendom. —According to the ancient yu{tom, 


a herald was ſent over, to denounce war againſt the 


King of France. Henry II. accepting the- defiance, 
forbade the herald to ſay more, “ fince he came from 
a woman, of whom it was not decent far a Prince of 
honour, virtue, and generoſity, to take the revenge 
in words though, in the cale of another perſon, he. 
ſhould have uſed a diff-rent language: bur ſtil! hoped, 
God would ſhew the juſtice of his eauſe hy the event; 
proteſting that ſhe was the author of all the- evils, 
which\ the war ſhould bring upon chriſtendom.““ : 
A war bring thus entered into with France, to pre- 
vent any diſturbance at home, ſ-veral gentlemen, who 
had the misfortune to be ſuſpected, were taken up and 
carried to the Tower, hoodwinked and muffled, that 
they might not be known, according to the Spaniſh 
R 4 | faſhion: 
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faſhion: others were taken into the ſer vice, and evęn 
Sir Peter Carew, who had been long perſecuted, was 
offered the command of 500 men; which he declined, 
though, to avoid the charge of diſaffection, he ex- 
prefled himſelf ready to ſerve as a volunteer. The 
city of London was ordered to raiſe 1000 men, well 
Provided wich arms and ammunition ; the ſoldiers that 
were preſſed going abroad wich an ill will : and troops 
were daily tranſported to Calais, where .an army of 
1000 horſe, 5000 foot, and 2000 pioneers, rendez- 
vouſed under the Earl of Pembroke. Philip arrived 
there, on July 5, in his way to Bruſſels; having been 
accompanied to Dover by the Queen; who, ajter the 
departure of her troops, raiſed an extraordinary guard 
for the ſafety of her perſon. = 
I The action at St. Quintin, commonly 
pry 4 „ called the battle of St Laurence, as happen- 
25 iag on Auguſt 10, where the French were 
entirely routed with a very great Joſs of men, and a num- 
ber of their chief nobility either ſlain or taken priſoners, 
was a terrible blow to France, and threw the whole 
kingdom, as well as Paris, into the utmoſt conſterna- 
tion from which however they had time to recover, 


by Coligni's deſperate defence of St. Quintin for 


ſeventeen days, which the Spaniards expected, as being 
untenable, would have immediately ſurrendered after 
the victory obtained there: and Philip gained. no very 
conſiderable advantages from his victory, on the ſide 


of Flanders, though it procured him great advantages 


in Italy; the King of France being obliged to recal 
Part of his army employed there. 

The Pope, ieſenting greatly the Queen of England's 
engaging for her huſband's fake in the war againſt 
France, had deprived Cardinal Pole of his legatine 
powers; and, under pretence of calling the Cardinals 
about him, cited him to appear at Rome. It was 
neceſſary to have a legate in England that underſtood 


| the larguege, cuſto:ns, and Manners, of the country : 
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nd, few offering themſelves with theſe qualifications 


to his choice, he raiſed Peter Peyto, a Franciſcan Frier, 


of an ancient Engliſh family, and the Queen's confeſſor, 
June 14, to the dignities of Cardinal and Legate. 
The Queen refolved not to admit the new Legate : 
but Pole, having advice of what paſſed, laid aſide the 
marks of his legatine authority, and abſtained from 
the exerciſe of his faculties. The viQory of St, Quin- 
tin, and the recal of the French forces from Italy, 
obliging the Pope to think of an accommodation with 
Philip, a peace was made in September: and Paul, 
growing leſs eager in the proſecution of Pole, waved 
inſiſting upon his repair to Rome, and at laſt reſtored 
him to his former legation. The Pope had, in his 
wrath, thrown out ſpeeches, detracting from the or- 
thodoxy of Pole's religious ſentiments: and this per- 
haps made his Eminence, not only grant a commiſſion 
for proceeding againſt the reformed in his dioceſe of 
Canterbury, but to ſignify alſo to the Queen, and to 
deliver to_the ſecular arm, ſuch as had been con- 
victed. © | | 

A. D. 1558.] The Engliſh commonly kept a very 

ſtrong garriſon, during the ſummer-time, in Calais: 

but as it was in a manner ſurrounded by water, and 
the marſhes were unpaſſable in winter, they left, at 

this ſeaſun, but a ſmall number of men in it, to ſave 

charges; and the loſs, which the French had ſuffered 

at St. Quintin, rendered them the more negligent at 

this juncture. - Henry, having got together 

a conſiderable army, reſolved to beſiege it; 5 % of 

and the Duke of Guiſe came with his army, TY 

on New-year's day, before the forts of St. Agatha and 

Newnhambryg; the town not being approachable, till 

theſe were taken. Being weakly garriſoned, they were 

eaſily reduced: and the Duke of Guiſe erecting, on 

January 4, a battery of fifteen pieces of cannon againſt 

the caſtle, a large breach was ſoon made in the walls: 
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faſhion: others were taken into the ſervice, and even 
Sir Peter Carew, who had been long perſecuted, was 
offered the command of goo men; which he declined, 
though, to avoid the charge of diſaffection, he ex- 
refled himſelf ready to ſerve as a volunteer. The 
city of London was ordered to raiſe 1000 men, well 
Provided wich arms and ammunition ; the ſoldiers that 
were preſſed going abroad wich an ill will: and troops 
were daily tranſported to Calais, where an army of 
1000 horie, 5000 foot, and 2000 pioneers, rendez- 
vouſed under the Earl of Pembroke. Philip arrived 
there, on July 5, in his way to Bruſſels; having been 
accompanied to Dover by the Queen; who, after the 
departure of her troops, raiſed an extraordinary guard 
for the ſafery of her perſon. 
Ihe action at St. Quintin, commonly 
2 4 called the battle of St Laurence, as happen- 
ft. Quintin. 
ing on Auguſt 10, where the French: were 
entirely routed with a very great loſs of men, and a num- 
ber of their chief nobility either ſlain or taken priſoners, 
was a terrible blow to France, and threw the whole 
kingdom, as well as Paris, into the utmoſt conſterna- 
tion from which however they had time to recover, 


by Coligni's deſperate defence of St. Quintin for 


ſeventeen days, which the Spaniards expected, as being 
untenable, would have immediately ſurrendered after 
the victory obtained there: and Philip gained. no very 
conſiderable advantages from his victory, on the fide 
of Flanders, though it procured him great advantages 
in Italy; the King of France being obliged to recal 
parc of his army employed there. 

The Pope, teſenting greatly the Queen of England's 
engaging for her huſband's ſake in the war againſt 
France, had deprived Cardinal Pole of his legatine 
powers ; and, under pretence of calling the Cardinals 
about him, cited him to appear at Rome. It was 
neceſſary to have a legate in England that underſtood 


| the larguage, cuſtoms, and manners, of the country: 
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and, few offering themſelves with theſe qualifications 
to his choice, he railed Peter Peyto, a Franciſcan Frier, 


of an ancient Engliſh family, and the Queen's confeſſor, 
June 14, to the dignities of Cardinal and Legate. 
The Queen refolved not to admit the new Legate : 
but Pole, having advice of what paſſed, laid aſide the 
marks of his legatine authority, and abſtained from 
the exerciſe of his faculties. The victory of St, Quin- 
tin, and the recal of the French forces from Italy, 
obliging the Pope to think of an accommodation with 
Philip, a peace was made in September: and Paul, 
growing leſs eager in the proſecution of Pole, waved 
inſiſting upon his repair to Rome, and at laſt reſtored 
him to his former legation. The Pope had, in his 
wrath, thrown out ſpeeches, detracting from the or- 
thodoxy of Pole's religious ſentiments: and this per- 
haps made his Eminence, not only grant a commiſſion 
for proceeding againſt the reformed in his dioceſe of 
Canterbury, but to ſignify alſo to the Queen, and to 
deliver to the ſecular arm, ſuch as had been con- 
yicted. _ 14 | 

A. D. 1558.] The Engliſh commonly kept a very 
ſtrong garriſon, during the ſummer-time, in Calais: 

but as it was in a manner ſurrounded by water, and 
the marſhes were unpaſſable in winter, they left, at 

this ſeaſun, but a ſmall number of men in it, to ſave 

charges; and the loſs, which the French had ſuffered 

at St. Quintin, rendered them the more negligent at 

this juncture. - Henry, having got together 

a conſiderable army, reſolved to beſiege it; Mr 27 of 
and the Duke of Guiſe came with his army, 

on New-year's day, before the forts of St. Agatha and 

Newnhambryg the town not being approachable, till 

theſe were taken. Being weakly garriſoned, they were 

eafily reduced: and the Duke of Guiſe erecting, on 

January 4, a battery of fifteen pieces of cannon againſt 

the caitle, a large breach was ſoon made in the walls: 
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but, there being a large and deep ditch before it, ſup- 
lied with water by the river Hannes, and ſwelled at 
full tide from the ſea, the garriſon thought it impaſſa- 
ble. But D' Andelot, Colonel-General of the French 
infantry, in the beginning of the night, running a 
trench to the ſide of the ditch, made a lodgment there, 
with 1200 fuſileers; and uſed ſuch diligence to drain 
the water, that it was paſſable ih the morning at ebh, 
and the caſtle was taken by aſſault. The Lord Went- 
worth, Governor of the place, ſeeing no proſpect of 
any ſuccour, and 'having only 300 found men left of 
his garriſon, ſurrendered it, on January 8, upon con- 
dition, that the townſmen and ſoldiers, leaving their 
ffects to the mercy. of the conquerors, might retire, 
$.. firſt to what place they pleaſed, and the latter (ex- 
cept himſelf and fifty more, who were to be treated as 
priſoners) to England. The Duke of Guile, follow. 
ing his blow, marched to Guiſnes, which he battered 
ſo furiouſly with thirty-five large cannon, that he ſoon 
made three breaches : and the noiſe of the artillery was 
heard as far as Antwerp. The Lord Grey was in the 
place with a garriſon of 1100 men, and, on January 
20, ſtood a general aſſault, in which he loſt 4 or 500 
of his ſoldiers : and, retiring with the reſt into an old 
caſtle, ſurrendered it on the 22d, himſelf and the reſt 
of the principal officers remaining priſoners of war, 
and the others having liberty to march off whither they 
| pleaſed. The garriſon of Hammes quitted the place 
upon the approach the French army. Thus was Eng- 
land deprived, in leſs than a month, of conqueſts, 
which the Eogliſn had retained for more than 200 
years ; France thinking the attempt all that time im- 
practicable.: and loſt the laſt foot of ground of what 
ſhe had ever poſſeſſed on the continent. The loſs of 


Calais ſo affected Queen Mary, that ſhe ſaid it would 


be found engraved on her heart after her deceaſe. 


| This diſaſter pry diminiſhed the reputation of the 
nation 
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nation abroad: and Phjlip, pretending to | 
lay it to heart, offered ſoon after his aſſiſt- 2 
ance for the recovery of the place, before Pays —_ 

is fortifications were repaired. The coun- «ery. 

cil in their anſwer, on February 1, repre- 
ſeated their inability of accepting the offer, ſince the 
enterpriſe would require an army of 20,000 men, the 
charge whereof, in the preſent fituarion of affairs; they 
could not expect to raiſe a ſum ſufficient to defray 
upon the uncertain hopes of ſucceſs.“ However, 
o provide for a defence of the realm, againſt the 
French and Scotch, the parliament meeting on Thuz(- 
day, January 20, the convocation gave a- ſubſidy of 
eight ſhillings in the pound, payable in four years, by 
equal portions: and the Commons, beſides a ſubſidy 


of four ſhillings per pound on land, and two ſhillings 
; and eighrt-pence on goods, for one year, granted a fif- 
] teenth. An act paſſed for“ confirming all the ſales 
4 and grants of the crown-lands, either already made by the 
f Queen, or that ſhould be made by her for ſeven years 
R to come ;“ a ſufficient time for alienating, and finding 
y perſons to purchaſe, the reſt of her demeſnes. On this 
0 occaſion, one Mr. Copley, a member of the houſe of 


Commons, expreſſing his “ fears that the Queen might 
thereby give away the crown from the right-inheri- 
tors,” was o:dered to withdraw till the houſe had 
conſidered of his words; and theſe being deemed irre- 
verent to her Majeſty, he was called in; and beggin 
pardon for his offence, if it was one, d-fired it might 
be imputed to his youth and inexperience, He was 
committed to the cultody of the Serjeant at Arms, till 
the Speaker had acquainted her Majeſty with his of- 
teace, and interceded in the name of the houſe for his 
pardon : and the Queen, after inſiſting upon his being 
examined whence what he had ſaid bad ſprung (which 
probably was from the general jealouſy, entertained 
all over the nation, of a deſign to ſet Philip on the 
thrane after her deceaſe, and to difiaherit the Princeſs 
; Elizabeth) 
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Elizabeth) promiſed. to., confider the requeſt of the 
Commons, in his behalf. This report was made on 
Monday, March 7; but nothing further appears to 
have been done in this matter: the parliament, after 
paſſing two acts for the defence of the realm, ſettling 
the proportion of horſes, armour, and weapons, which 
every man was to be provided with in their reſpective 
ſtations, and making a proviſion for the due taking 
of muſters, being prorogued that afternoon to Novem- 
ber 5, next following. 

Theſe precautions were not unneceſſary; for upon 
the firſt breaking out of the war, the King of France 
had ſent to the Queen Regent of Scotland, deſiring her 
to raiſe all its force, and make an irruption into Eng- 
land. She was ſufficiently inclined to comply with his 
deſires: but there were ſome difficulties in the way; 
the gentry having been lately alarmed by an attempt 
for ſubjecting them to a ſtanding tax, for the pay of a 
ſtanding army of mercenaries, to be kept ready on all 
emergencies for the defence of the realm, which they 
were obliged to in their own perſons by their tenures; 
and the people in genera] complaining that the great 
offices of ſtate, and the places of the greateſt truſt and 
profit, were put into the hands of Frenchmen. The 
Project of the tax was coloured by the convenience 
which gentlemen would find in ſtaying at home, with- 
out neglecting their affairs, and expoſing their perſons 
in a time of war : but the Scotch, dreading the conſe- 

ences that a ſtanding army might have, in making 
the reſt of the nation drop that warlike temper, which 
had been their ſure and glorious defence in all paſt ages, 
and not caring to be expoſed equally to attempts for 
enſlaving them at home, and to the invaſion of fo- 


reigners, without means in their hands to reſiſt both, 


ſhewed ſo much reſolution in oppoſing it, that the 
ſcheme was for a time laid aſide. 


There appeared no reaſon for any apprehenſions from 
5 b | the 
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the parliament of Scotland, till De- | Ps 

cember 14, when a letter from the Marriage 2 2 
King France, deſiring that ſome per- * Dauphin 
ſons of the firſt quality might be ſent i 
to Paris, to attend at Francis the Dauphin's affiancing 
and marriage with Mary their Queen, and to tranſact 
what ſhould be neceſſary on the occaſion, was preſent- 
ed to the ſtates of that kingdom. Commiſſioners were 
immediately appointed for that purpoſe ; and the, arti- 
cles of marriage were ſigned, on April 19, providing 
« that if the Dauphin died before he ſucceeded to the 
crown of France, Mary, ſurviving him, ſhould have a 
jointure of 30, ooo livres turnois a year; but, if he 
came to be King, it was to be increaſed to 60,000, or 
to as much as any Queen of France had ever enjoyed, 
to be paid duly wherever ſhe reſided; in which point 
ſhe was to have her option, and carry off with her all 
her jewels and effects. The Dauphin was to take the, 
name and title of King of Scotland, to have his arms 
quartered with thoſe of that kingdom; and when he. 
came to be King of France, to bear the titles and arms, 
of both realms under one crown, In caſe of iſſue by 
the marriage, the eldeſt ſon was to inherit both crowns; , 
but if only females ſprung from it, the eldeſt daughter 
vas. to be Queen of Scotland, and have, as a daughter 
of France, 400,000, and each of the youngeſt daughters 
100,000 crowns for their portion. The ceremony of 
the affiancing having been performed ſometime before, 
Francis and Mary were ſolemnly wedded on Sunday, 
April 24 : and four days after, all the Scottiſh com- 
miſſioners (except the Biſhop. of Roſs, who did not 
come to France with the reſt) ſwore allegiance in the, 
name of the eſtates of Scotland, to the Queen, and to 


* Theſe were James Beton Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, David Panter 
bihop of Roſs, Robert Reid Biſhop of Orkney, George Leſley Earl 
of Rothes, Gilbert Kennedy Earl of Caflils, James Lord Fleming, 
beorge Lord Seton, James Stewart Prior of St. Andrew's (afterwards; 
url of Murray) and Sir John Erſkine of Dan. h 

, wits tne 
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the King Dayphin, on account of his being her 


conſort. 

The French at chat time had views of enſlaving Scot. 

land, which they were aſhamed or afraid of owning, 
but which appear evidently in three inſtruments, that 
the young Queen was made to ſign privately on April 
4, twenty days before the. ſokemnization of her mar- 
riage. In the firſt of thele, ** ſhe conveyed after her 
death, without ' iſſue, to the King of France and his 
ſucceſſors, and made them a donation cau/a mortis of 
the kingdom of Scotland and its appurtenances, with 
all the rights that ſhe either had at preſent, or might 


hereafter have, to the kingdom of England, and all 


the lands and dominions thereto belonging.” The ſe- 
cond ſeems to have been a kind of mortgage, giving 
the King of France, after her deceaſe without children, 
poſſeſſion of the realm of Scotland, till he ſhould be 


. reimburſed a million of pieces of gold, or ſuch greater 


ſum as ſhould appear him, as well for her edu— 
cation and entertainmenf\in France, as for his expences 
in the defence of Scotlddd againſt the power of Eng- 
land.“ In the third writing, ol the ſame date with the 
two former, and confirming them both, ſhe declares, 
e that finding the deputies of the eſtates of Scotland 
were, out of favour to certain perſons, obliged by their 


inſtructions to inſiſt on the kingdom's deſcending, for 
want of heirs of her body, to ſome Lords of the coun- 


try, taking thereby from her, the true Queen, all liber- 
ty and power to diſpole thereof; and not daring, for 
certain reaſons and juſt fears, to contradict ſuch their 
reſolution at preſent, being at a diſtance from her realm 


and the ſight of her ſubjects, not aſſured of the torts and 


ſtrong holds of the country ; and her open oppoſition 
to it being likely to produce great troubles and com- 
buſtions to > che ruin of her realm, eſpecially whilſt a war 


was carrying on between France and England, ſhe there- 


fore proteſts, that, whatever conſent ſhe ſhould give 
to the articles and inſtrüctions ſent by the eſtates of her 
realm, 
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realm, particularly, in the point of the lineal ſucceſien of 
her crown, in caſe of her dying without iiſue, ſhe ſtill. 
intends that her diſpoſition thereof, in favour of the 
King of France, ſha!l remain in full force, notwith- 
ſtanding her agreement and conſent, or any ſhe ſhould 
afterwards give, to the ſaid articles and inſtructions, as 
being directly contrary to her genuine will and inten- 
tion.“ : 

As Mary was of too tender an age to judge for her- 


: ſelf, it was impious and cruel to entangle her in ſuch acts 
, of prevarication, and breach of faith ; which, if known, 
muſt render her odious to her own ſubjects. Here at 
1 leaſt was laid the foundation of that claim of the crow of 
4 England, which, being ſoon followed by ſome other 
7 acts of a like meaning, into which ſhe was drawn by 
1 the council of France, the authority of her huſband 
(whom ſhe wedded on April 24) and the advice of her 
or ambitious uncles, proved the chief cauſe of all her 
y- Wl troubles, and the violent death ſhe ar Jaſt ſuffered. 

es During theſe tranſactions at Paris, the council of 


o- England reſolved to fit out a large fleet, with a con- 
he ſiderable land- force on board, in order to make de- 
es, ſcents on the coaſts of France, and particularly to 
ſeize Breſt in Brittany, hoping perhaps it might, in a 
treaty of peace, ſerve as an equivalent for Calais, 
But they were ſo flow in their preparations, and ſo lit- 
tle careful to keep the ſecret, that the fleet did not ſail 
till the latter end of July: and, in the mean time, the 
French had diſcovered their delign. They found Breſt 
too well fortified and guarded to make any attempt 
upon the place; and failing to Conquet, plundered and 
burnt the town, with the monaſtery of St. Mahe, and 
ſome adjoining villages: but the Flemiſh forces, 
marching further up into the-country, were attacked 
in the height of their pillaging, by M. de Kerſimon, a 
Breton nobleman, at the head of 6000 militia troops, 
and defeated with the loſs of 500 of their number. Ten 
Engliſh ſhips, commanded by Vice Admiral Malin, 


did 
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did, on July 13, a much greater ſervice, 4784 
in the battle between the Mareſchel de Fer- Falte of 
mes, Governor of Calais, and the Count ' raveline, 
of Egmond, Governor of Flanders, near Gravelines, 
The victory was · doubtful, when theſe ſhips, paſſing 
accidentally off the coaſt, and drawn by the noiſe of 
the firing to the place of the engagement, came up 
the river, by the advantage of an high tide: and, Jy. 
ing in the middle of it, played with their cannon ſo 
terribly upon the French troops, that they were routed 
with the loſs of 5000 men. As the French army; 
thus ruined, had been drawn out of Calais, and other 
neighbouring garriſons, a fair opportunity now offered 
for the recovery of that place, in which the fleet and 
forces that plundered Conquet might have been very 
uſezul; and were ready for the ſervice : but the coun- 
cil had no vigour, and Philip was indifferent for every 
thing that regarded the intereſt of England. 
The Queen of England had never been perfectly 
well ſince her ſuppoſed pregnancy: and, 
r though the lump of fleſh, which contributed 
oe an” to that miſtake, had been taken away, a 
foundation was laid for a droply. This was neglected 
at firſt, ſhe being ſo defirous of appearing: to be in 
health (which ſhe thought neceſſary to keep her diſaf- 
feed ſubjects in awe) that ſhe would conſult nobody 


but a young phyſician, much in her confidence, but of 


little judgement or experience: and the diſeaſe gather- 


ed ſtrength by degrees. She had expected her huſband- 
over in May with ſo much aſſurance, that ſhe had ſent 


his horſes and wardrobe to wait on him at Harwich 


and Dover, and the Lord Admiral Clinton to the 


latter of theſe places, to prepare and command the 
fleet deſtined for his convoy: but, after every thing 
was in readineſs for his paſſage. and reception, ſhe 


found, to her inexpreſſible grief, that his voyage was. 


not only ſtopped by the preſſure of his affairs, but 


embark 


that, as ſoon as theſe were ſettled, he had. reſolved to 
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embark for Spain. This neglect ſtruck her to the 
heart: and being accompanied with other ſubjects of 
anxiety, the diſorders of government, the iil-ſucceſs 
of all her enterpriſes, the hatred of her people, the 
continual dangers of inſurrections and invaſions, the 
emptineſs of her exchequer, the diſtreſs of the realm 
and of all her affairs, the loſs of Calais, to the great 
diſhonour and ruin of her credit abroad, produced a 
poorneſs of blood, a dejection of ſpirits, and a flow, 
yet viſible decay. The impetuoſity of her paſſions, 
added to the ordinary effects of a continual uneaſineſs, 
the inveteracy of her conſtant diſtemper, and the moſt 
unhealthy autumn that perhaps ever was known“, 
threw her into a lingering fever, which wore her away 
ſo viſibly, that all about her perſon thought her life in 
great danger. In this condition ſhe thought of a ſuc- 
ceſſor; and hating her ſiſter, would have excluded her, 
had it been practicable. Philip and a Spaniſh govern- 
ment were too odious to the nation, and too much the 
averſion of her own council, to have any room for 
hopes, that a diſpoſition in his fadour could take place 
but by mere force, which could not be uſed in the 
preſent juncture. To bequeathe the crown to the Queen 
1 oa Mary of Scotland, was to perpetuate a 
war between Chriſtian powers, when on the point of 
being terminated; to aggrandize his and her mortal 
enemy; and to do an infinite prejudice to the affairs of 
an huſband, whom, in deſpight of his ingratitude, ſhe 
loved to diſtraction. Cardinal Pole was deſcended of 


* At that time there raged a peſtilential fever and quartan ague, 
which ſeized thoſe chiefly who were advanced in years, and cut off 
greater numbers than any former plague is ſaid to have done. Divers | 
places were left void of juſtices, and men of worth, to govern the 
kingdom ; and the mortality among the clergy was ſo great, that 
thirteen Biſhops died, many pariſhes had no divine ſervice, and 
curates could not be got for money. Much corn was left on the field 
for want of labourers to get it in. The contagion proved fatal alſo 
to phyſicians, and two belonging to the Queen died a little before 
her demiſe. 


Vor. III. No. 26. 8 the 
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the royal family, much in her graces, and likely to be 
ſupported by all the-Popiſh intereſt : but he was timid in 
all his actions, his head full of ſcruples, and, through 
a defect of ambition, courage, and vigour, unquali- 
fied to undertake or conduct an enterpriſe of ſuch a 
nature, as the uſurpation of- a crown, and the ſub- 
verting of the conſtitution of a powerful kingdom, 
Beſides, he was in ſo very bad a ſtate of health, that 
his life was in danger: and ſhe found, after all, that 
ſhe could not alter the ſucceſſion without an act of 
parliament. There was one in being, and its ſecond 
ſeſſion began on November 5; hut there was little 
likelihood of its coming into any ſuch meaſures, when 
the Commons diſputed abour granting a ſubſidy, which 
had been, on the 14th of that month, demanded of 
them in the Queen's name, and recommended by the 
Lords, and the neceſſity whereof for the ſafeguard of 
the realm was evident. In fact, none was voted be- 
fore its diſſolution by her death, on November 17, at 
St. James's, a little before day-light; Cardinal Pole 
expiring about ſixteen hours after her. Mary's de- 
miſe was looked upon as a ſignal deliverance, as it 
happened on the eve of a peace; which would have . 
enabled her and Philip to purfue their ſcheme for ſub- 1 


verting the conſtitution of the kingdom, and enſlaving 
a diſunited people, hopeleſs of any foreign ſuccours, 
and which had been long fixed for the time of its exe- * 


cution. Her funeral was ſolemnized, on December 
14, at Weſtminſter, with a maſs of requiem, in the 
uſual form; and her body was interred in the chapel wy 


of Henry VII. her grandfather “. | the 
| The the 


* Beſides her founding ſome religious houſes, and returning im- 
propriations, tenths, and firſt fruits, to the church, Mary built the 
public ſebool, at Oxford, Which continued for that ſervice till the tim: 
of James I. when they were taken down to make way for a much 
nobler ſtructure. Daring her reign, and perhaps by the encourage- 


ment of her example, two new colleges were added to the 2. 
| 4 
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The character of Mary may be eaſily ; 
deduced from her actions, as well pub- and character. 
lic as private, before-mentioned. John 
White, Biſhop of Wincheſter, in his funeral panegy- 
ric upon her, celebrates her devotion, zeal for Popery, 


benefactions tg the clergy, and reſignation to the will 


of Heaven, when, weary of the world, ſhe lay upon her 
death-bed, -and received the ſacraments; this 1s the 
ſum of what thoſe, who had raſted moſt of her kind- 
neſs, were able to ſay in her favour. Mary was not 
formed to pleaſe; ſhe had nothing of the amiable wo- 
man either in her perſon or behaviour; was ſtiff, for- 
mal, reſerved, ſour, haughty, and arrogant ; her face 
plain and coarſe, without any ſoft features to ſmooth 
ite roughneſs, or any inſinuating graces to ſhade its de- 
fects: every thing in her looks, her air, her carriage, 
and manner, was forbidding. She did not care, or 
did not know how to oblige ; did all things in an im- 
perious and grating way, chooſing to be feared rather 
than to be loved. She had been bred up to learning by 
her father: but it did not ſerve either to improve her 
mind, to inform her judgment, or to remove her pre- 
judices. She pretended, or perhaps fancied herſelf, to 
have a great deal of religion; it was the point in which 
ſhe fixed her chiet glory ; and ſhe had really as much 
of it, as her inordinate pride or paſſions would give her 
leave to retain : but it was a religion of a low kind, 


fity of Oxford. Sir Thomas Pope, one of Henry VIII.'s abbeY 
vifitors, obtained a grant of a ſmall college in Oxford, founded bY 
the Biſhop and Prior of Durham for a nurſery to their monaſtery, To 
the lands belonging to this houſe, Sir Thomas adding ſome other 
eſtate of his own, founded Triuiy-college; and ſettled a maintenance 
for a Preſident, twelve fellows, twelve ſcholars, beſides officers and 
ſervants. Sir Thomas White, Lord Mayor of London, erected 
St, Fohn's college, and endowed it with lands for a Preſident, fifty 
fellows and ſcholars, beſides officers and ſervants belonging to the 
chapel, The preferments of this ſeminary are generally filled fro 
Merchant Taylors ſchool in London, the founder being a member 
of that company. 


S 2 that 
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that of a bigot, and choaked with ſuperſtition. Hence 
aroſe the inconſiſtency of her conduct, in reſuming the 
title of /upreme head of the church of England, after ſhe 
had laid it aſide with a ſeeming abhorrence ; and in other 
reſpects, that delicacy and tenderneſs of conſcience, 
which induced her to declare, in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner, to her parliaments, and to all th&world, that ſhe 
could not, with the ſafety of her ſoul, retain any 
church-goods in her hands, allowing her afterwards to 
ſell them, for ſupplying her huſband with the money, 
ariſing from their ſale, to carry on a bloody war between 
Chriſtian potentates. She did not want underſtanding: 
but her violent paſſions were ſuch a drawback upon it, 
that ſhe had a very ſmall ſtock of good ſenſe left upon 
the ballance : and ſhe had ſo little regard to her own 
dignity and decorum, as to admit of formal conſulta- 
tions for burning the body of her father, and cutting 
off the head of her ſiſter. Her fundamental defects 
were the ſame with her father's, an unmeaſurable pride, 
a furious impetuoſity, the effect of her violent paſſions; 
a wilfulneſs to which ſhe would have ſacrificed the 
world; and an inſatiable avarice: ſhe equalled him at 
leaſt in all theſe reſpects, but wanted his judgment in 
the exerciſe of them, and, if poſſible, outdid him in 
arbitrary cruelty. Henry made all his paſſions give 
way to his politics, to his own reputation, and to the 
intereſts of the kingdom: Mary's conduct ſhewed her 
to be equally regardleſs of her own honour, and the 
good of her people. Beſides thoſe ſhocking ſcenes of 
cruelty, exhibited to the very end of her reign, in 
burning, people for religion, her ſuſpicions reduced the 
nation to the ſame miſerable condition it had experi- 


_ enced, under the perſecutions of Empſon and Dudley, 


in the reign of her grandfather. Scarce any body was 
ſafe from them: but they fell with the greateſt violence 
upon the worthieſt perſons, producing fines, impriſon- 
ments, exiles, and confiſcation of eſtates. In ſhort, 


. every dreary year of her inglorious reign was blackened 


with 


— 
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with remarkable diſaſters, and by ſuch acts of injuſtice- 
rapine, violence, oppreſſion, and tyranny, as Spaniſh 
councils only could have ſuggeſted, 


The LIrE of JohN ROG ERS. 


Joann Roctrs was an Engliſhman by birth, and 


educated at the univerſity of Cambridge, where he be- 


nefited very much in learning, .and from thence was 
choſen by the merchant-adventurers to be their Chap- 
lain at Antwerp, to whom he preached many years, and 
there falling into acquaintance with William Tindal 
and Miles Coverdale (who were fled thither from the 
perſecution in England) he, by their means, profited . 
much in the knowledge of Jeſus Chriſt, and joined 
with them in that painful and profitable work of tranſ- 
lating the Bible into Engliſſf, and being much ealight- 
ened thereby, he caſt off the yoke of Popery, judging 
it to be impure and idolatrous. Having married a 
wife at Antwerp, he removed from thence to Witten- 
berg, where he advanced much in ſtudy, and grew 
ſo ſkilful in the Dutch tongue, that he was choſen 
paſtor to a congregation, and diſcharged his office with 
diligence and faithfulneſs for many years. 

In the reign of King Edward, he was ſent for home by 


. Biſhop Ridley, and made a Prebendary of St. Paul's; 


and the Dean and chapter choſe him to read a divinity- 
lecture in that church: In which place he continued till 
Queen Mary's days. , In the beginning of her reign, 
in a ſermon at St. Paul's croſs, he exhorted the people 
to adhere conſtantly to that doctrine which they had 
been taught, and to beware of Popery, Idolatry, and 
Superſtition ; for which he was called before the Lords 


of the council, where he made an ingenuous and godly 


anſwer, but withal carried himſelf ſo prudently, that 
for that time he was diſmiſſed. But after the Queen's 
proclamation came forth, he was age in called, and 
committed priſoner to his own houſe, whence he 

se 8 3 might 
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might have eſcaped, and had many motives, as a wife 
ard ten children, and friends in Germany where he 
could not want preferment. Burt being ence called to 
anſwer in Chriſt's cauſe, he ſaid, he would not depart, 
though to the hazard of his life. From his own houſe 
Bonner removed him to Newgate, where he remained 
fome time, among thieves and murderers. 

At laſt he was again called before the Lords of the 
council, where Gardiner the Lord Chancellor taunted, 
' reviled, and checked him, not ſuffering him to ſpeak 
his mind, and remanded him to priſon ; z whereupon 
he wrote thus: I was compelled to leave off what! 

would have gladly ſpoken, and therefore I debre the 
moſt hearty and unteigned prayers of all Chriſt's true 
members, the true imps * of the true Catholic church: 
that the Lord God of all con ſolat on will now be my 
comfort, ſtrength. bucklerFand ſhield : as alſo of all my 
brethren who are in the lame caſe ; that I, and you all, 
may deſpiſe all manner of threats, and cruelty, and 
even the bitter burning fire, and the dreadful dart of 
death, and ſtick like true ſoldiers to our dear and 
loving captain Chriſt Jeſus, our only Redeemer and 
Saviour, and the only true head of the church-: that 
we do not traiterouſly run out of his tents, or rather 
out of the plain field from him in the heat of the bat- 
tle: but that we may perſevere in the fight (if he 
pleaſe not otherwite to deliver us) till we be moſt cruelly 
ſlain by his enemies. For this I moſt heartily, and 
even with tears, moſt inſtantly and earneſtly deſire you 
all to pray: and if I die, to be good to my poor and 
moſt honeſt wife, being a poor ſtranger, and to all my 
little ſouls, her and my children.“ 

The day following he was brovght before the coun- 
cil again, and alſo a third time, where he met with the 
like ' uſage 3 and, when by no means they could re- 
move him from his conſtancy, Gardiner read his ſen— 
tence of condemnation, degraded him, and then de- 
livered him over to the ſecular power : declaring that 


L Imp fgnifies, in this caſe, ſon, off:pring, or progeny, 


he 
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he was under the great curſe, and that itt was a dange- 
rous and vengeable matter to eat or drink with him, 
or to give him any thing; for that all who did ſo 
ſhould partake of the fame curſe. Then Mr. Rogers 
ſaid: Well, my Lord, here I ſtand before God and 
you, and all this honourable audience, and take him 
to witneſs, that I never wittingly and willingly taught 
any falſe doctrine; and therefore have I a good con- 


ſcience before God and all good men. I am \ ſure that 


you and I ſhajl come before a righteous Judge, before 
whom TI ſhall be as good a man as you: and I nothing 
doubt, but I ſhall be found a true member of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and everlaſtingly ſaved : and as tor your falſe 
church, you needed not to have excommunicated me 
out of it, for I have not lived in it theſe twenty years, 
the Lord be thanked for it. He then deſired that his 
wife might be admitted to come to him whillt he lived : 
but Gardiner would by no means grant his requeſt. 
On February 4, 1555, he was wakened (being then 
ſound aſleep) by the Keeper of Newgate's wife, and 
told to prepare himſelf for the fire. Being deſired to 
make haſte, he ſaid, © If it be fo, I need not tie my 
points“; and was immediately hurried away to Bon- 
ner, of whom he earneſtly requeſted ro ſpeak with his 
wife, but could not prevail. From thence he was 
carried into Smithfield, where, ſcarce being permitted 
to ſpeak to the people, he briefly perſuaded them to 
perſevere in the truth which he had taught them, and 
which he was now ready to ſeal with his blood. A 
pardon being offered him, if he would recant, he ut- 
terly refuſed it. H's wife, with nine ſmall childreo, 
and the tenth ſucking at her breaſt, came to him; bur 
this forrowful fight had no effect on him, but in the 
flames he Laſhed his hands, and with an admirable pa- 


tience took his death, all the people exceedingly re+ _ 
Joicing at his conſtancy, and praiſiug Gol for it, HeW 


was the Proto. Martyr in Queen Mary's days. 


* By that he meant the !atchets of his ſhoes, 
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During the time of his impriſonment, ſtrict ſearch, 
was made in his chamber for his writings and papers, 
yet none were found : but, after his death, his wife 
and one of his ſpns found, lying in a corner under a 
blind pair of ſtairs, a book which contained a narra- 
tion of his examination, and anſwers, whereunto were 


added theſe as predictions: If God look not mercifully 
upon England, the ſeeds of utter deſtruction are ſown 


in it already by theſe hypocritical tyrants, and Anti- 
chriſtian Prelates, double traitors to their native coun- 
try. And yet they ſpeak of mercy, of bleſſing, of 
unity, of the Catholic church, &c. but this double 
diſſimulation will be diſcovered one day when the plague 
comes, which undoubtedly will fall upon thoſe crown- 
ſhorn Captains, and that ſhortly, whatſoever the godly 
and the poor realm ſuffer in the mean time by God's 
permiſſion. For the diſp&ſed Engliſh flock ſhall be 
brought again into their former ſtate, or a better (I 


truſt in God) than it was in the innocent King Ed- 
ward's days; and our bloody Babylonian Biſhops, 


with their whole crown-ſhorn company, ſhall be 


brought to utter ſhame, rebuke, ruin, and deſtruction, 


For God cannot, and undoubtedly will not, ſuffer for 
ever their abominable lying, falſe doctrine, hypocriſy, 
blood thiriiineſs, whoredoms, idleneſs, their peſtilent 
lives, pampe ed in all kinds ot delights, their tonſo- 
nical boaſting pride, their malicious, envious, and 
diſonful ſtomachs, which they bear towards his poor 
afflicted flock. Some ſhall have their puniſhment in 
this world, and they that eſcape here, ſhall not eſcape 
everlaſting damnation. This ſhall be your ſauce, O 
ye wicked Papilts, make ye merry as long as ye may.” 
Whilſt he lay in the priſon of Newgate, he was very 
merry, and earneſt in all he went about, being there 
above a year. To the priſoners he was very charitable, 
and liberal; for their ſakes he made an agreement with 


his fellows, that they ſhould eat but one meal a day, 
yet 
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yet paying for two, which overplus ſhould be given 
to them that lacked on the other ſide of the priſon. 


The Lirt of LauRENCE SAUNDERS, 


LAURENCE SAUNDERS was born of /worſhipful pa- 
rents, educated. at Eaton ſchool, and from thence 
choſen to King's college in Cambridge, where he re- 
mained three years, and greatly profited in learning. 
Then his mother (who was very rich) thought proper 
to bind him apprentice to a merchant in London, Sir 
William Cheſter. | 

His maſter, being a good man, obſerving that his 
mind was better fitted for ſpiritual contemplation than 
the buſtle of a buſy life, and that his inclinations were 
wholly bent on the one, but averſe to the other, ac- 
quainted his friends with it, gave him back his inden- 
tures, and releaſed him from his engagement. 

Saunders being raviſhed with the love of learning, 
eſpecially with reading the ſcriptures, ſoon after re- 
turned to Cambridge, where he ſtudied Greek and 
Hebrew, but chiefly divinity, that he might qualify 
himſelf for a miniſterial life. He was frequent, and 
very fervent in prayer, and, when aſſaulted by tempta- 
tions, had always reſource to that exerciſe, from which 
he derived much ſupport and conſolation, He com- 
menced Maſter of Arts, and continued long in the 
univerſity, In the beginning of King Edward's reign 
he began to preach (being firſt ordained) and by his 
doctrine and exemplary life did a great deal of ſervice, 
and gained a general approbation, ſo far that he was 
choſen to read. a divinity- lecture at Fotheringhay. 
Soon after he married, and removed from thence to 
the miniſtry of Litchfield, where he gained, by his 
behaviour, even the good opinion of his adverſaries. 
From thence he was removed to Church- Langton in 
Leiceſterſhire, where he taught diligently, and kept a 
bountiful houſe, and from thence to AT 1 

rea 
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Bread-ſtreet, London. But upon Mary's acceffion to the 
crown, he wanted to reſign his benefice in town, and 
took a journey into the country, and in his way preach- 
ed at Northampton, not m:ddling with ſtate-affairs, 
but boldly delivering his opinions againſt the Popiſh 
tenets ; which (ſaid he) are likely to be renewed, as a 
juſt puniſhment for the little love which England hath 
born to the true word of God, fo plentifully offered 
to them. Some of the Queen's men, which were 
there, and heard him, were highly diſpleaſed with his 
ſermon, and on that account confined him ſome time 
among them. But, in regard to his friends, who 
were great ſticklers for Mary, and becauſe there was 
no law broken by his preaching, at length they diſ- 
miſſed him. Not diſmayed at this, but inflamed with 
a godly zcal, he perſiſted in preaching faithfully at 
both his benefices, not having opportunity to reſign 
- either of them, but into the hands of Papiits : and 
notwithſtanding the Queen's proclamation to the con- 
trary, he diligently taught his opinions, at his country 
place, where he then reſided, confirming the people, 
and arming them againſt the Popiſh doctrine, till he 
was commanded and obliged to deſiſt. His friends 
adviſed him to quit the kingdom, which he refuſed; 
and being hindered there from preaching, he travelled 
towards London, to viſit his flock there. 

Sir John Mordaunt, one of the Queen's council, 
meeting him near London, and inquiring whither he 
went? I have (ſaid Mr. Saunders) a paſtoral charge in 
London, whither I am going to inſtruf? my people according 
to the truth. Mordaunt adviſed him againſt it : bur 
Saunders aſked him, How then ſhall I be diſcharged be- 
fore God; if any be ſick, and deſire conſolation ; or if any 
"want good counſel, and inſtruction, or if any ſhould ſlip 
into error,. and receive falſe dofirine ? Being aſked it he 
did not preach at ſuch a tirhe in Bread-ſtreet, he re- 
plied in the affirmative. Do you intend to preach ſo 
again, ſaid Mordaunt? Yes, replied Saunders, 10 mor- 

row 
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row you may hear me there, where I will confirm by God's 
word all that I zhen preached. Finding he could not 
prevail on him deſiſt from his purpoſe, Mordaunt 
Jeſt him, and going ſoon after to Bonner, informed him 
of Saundeis's intention to preach the next day; which 


| he accordingly did; and afterwards, at his lodging, 


being ſomewhat d in his thoughts, a friend of 
his aſked him bow he did? Truly, ſaid he, I am in 
priſon, till I be in a; ap 

The text which he preached upon. in the forenoon 
was 2 Cor. ii. 2. J am jealous over you with godly jea- 
loufy, for I have eſpouſed you to one huſband, that I may 
preſent you as a chaſte virgin to Chriſt. But I fear leſt by 
any means, as the ſerpent beguiled Eve through his ſub- 
tility, Jo your minds ſhould be corrupted from the ſi implicicy 


that is in Chriſt. In the afternoon, he was preparing 


himſelf to preach again, when an officer from Bonner 
came and took him before that prelate, with whom he 
found Mordaunt. He was charged with treaſon for 
acting contrary to the Queen's proclamation ; and with 
hereſy and ſedition for his ſermon. Bonner ſaid he 
would prove him to be a heretic, | becauſe he taught 
that the adminiſtration of the ſacraments, and all 
orders of the church, were moſt pure which came 
neareſt to the order of the primitive church: for 
(ſaid Bonner) the church was then in her infancy, and 
could not bear that perfection which afterwards it ac- 
quired by ceremonies. Saunders anſwered from St. 
Auguſtine, „that ceremonies were given to the infirm 
and weak, and therefore it was a ſign of the great 
perfection of the primitive church, that it had few 
ceremonies z whereas the Roman church had many, 
and theſe partly blaſphemous, unſavory, and unpro- 
ftable.” After ſome other diſcourſe, the Biſhop de- 
fired him to write his judgment concerning tranſub- 
ſtantiation, which he did, ſaving, Zou ſeck my blood, 
end you ſhall have it: I pray God you may be ſo baptiſed 
in i, that you may hereafter loath blood-ſucking, and be- 

| come 
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come a better man. He was then ſent to Gardiner, 
who demanded of him how he had dared to preach, 
notwithſtanding the Queen's proclamation ? Saunders 
replied, that he did but, according to his duty, ex- 
hort his flock to perſevere and ſtand ſtedfaſt in the 
doctrine they had been taught: repeating the words 
of the Apoſtle, that it is better to obey God than man, 
and ſaid, that what he did, he was moved thereto by 
his own conſcience. A goodly conſcience indeed, 
ſaid Gardiner; this your conſcience could make the 
Queen a baſtard ; would it not? No, replied Saun- 
ders, we declare no ſuch matter; but for that let them 
care whoſe writings are yet abroad to teſtify the ſame, 
not without the ſhame and reproach of the author: 
This he ſaid, alluding to a book Gardiner had publiſhed, 
to curry favour with Henry VIII. wherein he had 
openly declared Queen Mary to be a baſtard. No, 
ſaid he, we only profeſs, and teach, the ſincerity 
and purity of God's word; which, albeit it be now 
forbidden us to publiſh with our mouths, yet I doubt 
not but it will be ſealed with our blood. 

Gardiner, irritated at the freedom of his ſpeech, 
ordered him to priſon; on which Saunders ſaid, J 
thank God for having at laſt given me a place of reſt, 
where I may prey for yeur converſion. He continued 
in priſon one year and three months: and was fo 
zealous in defence of the truth, that he forbade his 
wife to ſue for his delivery : and, when other of his 
friends had by ſuit almoſt obtained it, he ſo diſcoura- 
ged them that they gave over the purſuit. Being 
brought again to examination, and life promiſed him, 
if he would recant, he anſwered, J love my life and 
liberty, if I could enjoy them without the hurt of my own 
conſcience : but, by God's grace, 1 will bear the utmoſt 
that man can do againſt me, rather than do any thing 
againſt my own conſcience: And, when Gardiner threatened 
him with death, he ſaid, Welcome be it, whatſoever the 
ill of the Lord be, either life or death; and I tell = 
trug: 
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truly, I have learnt to die: but J exhort you to betvare of 
ſhedding innocent blood truly it will cry aloud againſt you. 

Being excommunicated, degraded, and condemned, 
he was ſent to Coventry to be burned. When he 
came near the place of execution, on February 8, 
1555, he went chearfully to the ſtake, kiſſing it, and 
ſaying, Welcome, the croſs of Chriſt ! Welcome, everlaſting 
life! The fire was made of green wood and other 
ſmothering materials which would not burn, whereby 
he underwent grievous torments : but the grace, and 
plentiful conſolation of Chriſt, which never forſake 
his ſervants, gave him admirable ſtrength and patience, 
ſo that he died with great calmneſs and reſignation. 

During his impriſonment, he wrote many excellent , 
letters; and after his condemnation, in a letter to his 
wife, and friends, he thus writes; „Oh what worthy 
thanks can be given to our gracious God, for his un- 
meaſurable mercies plentifully poured upon us! And 
I, moſt unworthy wretch, cannot but bewail my great 
ingratitude, towards fo gracious a God and loving 
father. I beſeech you all, as for my other many ſins, 
ſo eſpecially for my fin of unthankfulneſs, crave par- 
don for me in your earneſt pravers. To number God's 
mercies in particular, were to number the drops of 
water in the ſea, the ſands on the ſhore, or the ſtars 
in the heavens. O my dear wife and friends, rejoice 
with me, I ſay rejoice with thankſgiving, for this my 
promotion, in that I am made worthy to magnify my 
God, not only in my life, by my ſlow mouth, and un- 
circumciſed lips, bearing witneſs of his truth, but alſo 
by my blood to ſeal the ſame, to the glory of my God, 
and confirming of his true church. I profeſs to you, 
that, as yet, the comfort of my ſweet Chriſt doth drive 
from me the fear of death; but if my dear huſband 
Chriſt do, for my trial, leave me a little to myſelf, alas 
I know in what caſe I ſhall then be: but if he do, yet 
I know that he will not be long, nor far abſent from 


me; though he ſtand behind the wall, yet he will peep 
| 11 
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in at a crevice. He is a tender-hearted Joſeph, . tho? 
he ſpeak roughly to his brethren, and threatened bond- 
age to his beſt beloved Benjamin, yet can he not con- 
tain himſelf from weeping upon us, and with us, from 
falling on our necks, and ſweetly kiſſing us. Such, 
ſuch a brother is our Chriſt unto. all his; wherefore 
haſten to go unto him, as Jacob did with his ſons and 
family, leaving their country and acquaintance, ' Yea 
this our Joſeph hath obtained for us, that Pharoah the 
infidel ſhall provide us chariots, whereby with eaſe we 
may be carried to him. Our very adverſaries do help 
us to our everlaſting . bliſs, by their ſpeedy diſpatch, 
. bleſſed be our God. Fear not bugbears which lie in the 
way ; fear rather the everlaſting fire, &c, My dear 
wife, and fellow heirs of the everlaſting kingdom, 
always remember the Lord; rejoice in hope, be pa- 
tient in tribulation, continue inftant in prayer, and 
pray for us appointed for the ſlaughter, that we may be 
unto our heavenly Father a fat offering, and an ac- 
ceptable ſacrifice. Farewel, all in Chriſt, in hope to 
be joined with you in everlaſting joy. Amen, Amen, 
Amen, - Pray, Pray.” 


The LITE of Dr. Joun Hoo ER. 


This divine was born in Somerſetſhire, A. D. 1495, 
and in 1514 ſent to Merton college in Oxford, where 
he was placed under the tuition of his uncle John 
Hooper, maſter fellow of that college, and principal of 
St. Alban's- hall. In 1518, John the nephew was 
admitted bachelor of arts, which was the higheſt 
degree he took in that univerſity, and about the 
ſame time compleated it by determination. After 
this he is ſaid to have been one of the Carmelites 
or White-friers, and to have continued ſo for ſome 
years, till growing weary of a monaſtic life, he re- 
turned to Oxford; but having there embraced the 

Proteſtant 
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Proteſtant principles, when the act of the ſix articles 
came out“, he was compelled to quit the univerſity. He 
then went to live in Devonſhire with Sir Thomas Arun- 
del, as his chaplain and ſteward : till Sir Thomas having 
intelligence of his opinions, which were contrary to his 
own, yet having a great regard for his integrity, ſent 
him on a meſſage to Gardiner Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
writing privately ta the prelate to endeavour to reclaim 
him, but in any caſe requiring him to ſend him his 
ſervant again. | ; 

Gardiner conferred with him ſeveral days; but 
finding him fixed in his opinions, ſent him back, 
according to Sir Thomas's deſire, much commending 
his wit and learning, but ever after bore a ſecret 
grudge and antipathy againſt him: fo that, ſaon after, 
Mr. Hooper was warned by ſome private friends to 
provide for his own ſafety, for that there was ſomethin 
ſecretly forming againſt him. Upon this he left the 
kingdom, and went to Paris. Aſter ſome time, he re- 
turned, and lived with a gentleman of the name of 
Sentlow: but underſtanding that ſnares were again laid 
for him, with much difficulty and danger he eſcaped a 
ſecond time abroad, and travelled into Germany, where 
he became acquainted with many learned men, and 
by them was generouſly entertained, both at Bazil and 
Zurich; eſpecially by Bullinger, who became his very 
intimate friend. 

There he ſtudied Hebrew, and married a wife; and 
at laſt, upon Edward VI. 's acceſſion to the crown, he, 
with many other exiles, returned to London, where 
he generally preached twice, and at leaſt once every 
day. The people ſo flocked to hear him, that the 
churches could not contain them. He was ſoon ap- 
pointed chaplain to the Duke of Somerſet. In his 
doctrine and miniſtry he was earneſt and zealous, elo- 
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in at a crevice. He is a tender: hearted Joſeph, tho“ 

he ſpeak roughly to his brethren, and threatened bond- 

age to his beſt beloved Benjamin, yet can he not con- 

tain himſelf from weeping upon us, and with us, from 
falling on our necks, and ſweetly kiſſing us. Such, 
ſuch a brother is our Chriſt unto all his; wherefore 
haſten to go unto him, as Jacob did with his ſons and 
family, leaving their country and acquaintance. Yea 
this our Joſeph hath obtained for us, that Pharoah the 
infidel ſhall provide us chariots, whereby with eaſe we. 
may be carried to him. Our very adverſaries do help 
us to our everlaſting bliſs, by their ſpeedy diſpatch, 


- . bleſſed be our God. Fear not bugbears which lie in the 


way; fear rather the everlaſting fire, &c. My dear 
wife, and fellow heirs of the” everlaſting kingdom, 
always remember the Lord; rejoice in hope, be pa- 
tient in tribulation, continue inſtant in prayer, and 
pray for us appointed for the ſlaughter, that we may be 
unto our heavenly Father a fat offering, and an ac- 
ceptable ſacrifice, Farewel, all in Chriſt, 'in hope to 
be joined with you in everlaſting joy. Amen, Amen, 
Amen, Pray, Pray.“ | | | 
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and in 1514 ſent to Merton college in Oxford, where 
he was placed under the tuition of his uncle John 
Hooper, maſter fellow of that college, and principal of 
St. Alban's- hall. In 1518, John the nephew was 
admitted bachelor' of arts, which was the higheſt 
degree he'took in that univerſity, and about the 

fame time compleated it by determination. After 
this he is ſaid to have been one of the Carmelites 
or White-friers, and to have continued ſo for ſome 
years, till growing weary of 'a monaſtic life, he re- 
turned to Oxford; but having there embraced the 
i=" | Proteſtant 
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Proteſtant principles, when the act of the ſix articles 
came out“, he was compelled to quit the univerſity. He 
then went to live in Devonſhire with Sir Thomas Arun- 
del, as his chaplain and ſteward : till Sir Thomas having 

intelligence of his opinions, which were contrary to his 
own, yet having a great regard for his integrity, ſent 
him on a meſſage to Gardiner Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
writing privately ta the prelate to endeavour to reclaim 
him, but in any caſe, requiring him to ſend him his 
ſervant again. . | ip 
Gardiner conferred with him ſeveral days; but 
finding him fixed in his opinions, ſent him back, 
according to Sir Thomas's deſire, much commending 
his wit and learning, but ever after bore a ſecret 
grudge and antipathy againſt him: fo that, ſaon after, 
Mr. Hooper was warned by ſome. private friends to 
provide for his own ſafety, for that there was ſomething 
ſecretly forming againſt him. Upon this he left the 
kingdom, and went to Paris. After ſome time, he re- 
turned, and lived with a gentleman of the name of 
Sentlow: but underſtanding that ſnares were again laid 
for him, with much difficulty and danger he eſcaped a 
ſecond time abroad, and travelled into Germany, where 
he became acquainted with many learned men, and 
by them was generouſly entertained, both at Bazil and 
Zurich; eſpecially by Bullinger, who became his very 
Intimate friend. 

There he ſtudied Hebrew, and married a wife; and 
at laſt, upon Edward VI. 's acceſſion to the crown, he, 
with many other exiles, returned to London, where 
he generally preached twice, and at leaſt once every 
day. The people ſo flocked to hear him, that the 
churches could not contain them. He was ſoon ap- 
pointed chaplain to the Duke of Somerſet. In his 
doctrine and miniſtry he was earneſt and zealous, elo- 


v See page 11 of this volume. | XY 
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"quent in his diſcourſe, and perfect and ready in the 
fcriptures. In his labour, and pains-taking, he con - 
tinued indefatigable to the end of his life: neither did 


f ce change him, nor dainty fare corrupt him. 


e was of a ſtrong body, ſound health, pregnant wit, 


and of invincible patience; ſpare of diet, ſpare of 
words, and ſpareſt of time: a liberal houſekeeper, 


and very grave in his deportment. Being at length 


called to preach before King Edward, he was created 


Biſhop of Glouceſter *, where he remained two years, 
and then of Worceſter ; where he behaved ſo uprightly 
and inoffenſively, that his enemies had nothing to ſay 
againſt him. He uſed to go about among the diffe- 
rent towns and villages of his dioceſe to preach to 
the people: and he ſo governed his own houſe, that 


there was nothing to be found in it, but good exam- 


' PR. honeſt converſation, and reading of the ſcriptures. 


n his hall, he kept daily a table ſpread with good ſtore 


of victuals, for the poor people of the city of Wor- 


ceſter, by turns: and, when they were ſerved (being 
before examined by himſelf or his deputies, of the 
Lord's Prayer, Creed, and ten commandments) then 
he himſelf ſat down to dinner, and not before. 

In the beginning of the reign of Queen Mary, he 


Was ſent for, by a purſuivant, to London; and though 
he had opportunity, and was perſuaded by his friends 


to fly, he refuſed, ſaying, Once I did fly ; but now being 
called to this place, and vocation, I am reſolved to ſtay, 
and to live and die with my ſheep. | 
When he came to London in Avguſt, Gardiner 
committed him, on September x, to priſon, with ſome 


bitter reproaches ; afterwards alſo, at his examination, 


they called him beaft, hypocrite, &c. which he bore 
with great patience. In the Fleet, where he was con- 


| fined, he had nothing but a pad of ſtraw for a bed, 


and a rotten covering, till ſome people ſent him a bed 
* See an account of his ſcruples about the epiſcopal habits, page 


. 
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to lie on. Concerning his baſe uſage in priſon, he 
himſelf thus writes: I paid always to the warden of the 
Fleet as a Baron paid, as well in fees, as for my board, 
viz. twenty ſhillings per week, till I was wrong fully de- 
prived of my biſhopric, and after that time I paid as the 
beſt gentleman in the houſe ; yet he always uſed me worſe, 
and more vilely than 'a very fade. Thus 1 ſuffered im- 
priſonment almoſt eighteen months, my goods, living, friends, 
and comfort, being taken from me: the Queen owing me 


above eighty pounds, yet hath ſhe caſt me in priſon, and 


allows me nothing ; neither are any ſuffered to come at me, 
whereby I may be relieved. I am under a wicked man, 
and woman, and ſee no remedy but in God's belp: but I 
commit my juſt cauſe to him, whoſe will be done, whether 
it be by life or death. . ws... 

When he was brought to examination before Gardi- 
ner, and the other commiſſioners, on January 21,1555, 
there was ſuch a noiſe and tumult whenever he began 
to ſpeak, that he was forced to be ſilent ; nevertheleſs 
they proceeded to degrade and condemn him, and then 
delivered him over to the ſecular power. As they 
were carrying him to Newgate, one of the Sheriffs . 
aſked him why he was ſo haſty and quick with the 
Lord Chancellor, and uſed no more patience to him ? 
Towhich he anſwered, © Mr. Sheriff, I was nothing at 
all impatient, though I was earneſt in my Maſter's 
cauſe : and it ſtands me in hand ſo to be; for it goeth 
upon life and death, not in this world only, but in the 
world to come.” After his degradation, he lay ſix 
days a cloſe priſoner in Newgate, none of his friends 
being ſuffered tp come to him : during which time 
Bonner, Harpsfield, and ſeveral others came to him, 
uſing various means to bring him to recant : but they 
found him ſtedfaſt and immoveable. On February 4, 
his keeper gave him ſome hints, that he ſhould be ſent 
to Glouceſter to be burnt, which he rejoiced at exceed- 
ingly, lifting up his eyes and hands to heaven, and 
praiſing God that he ſhould be ſent amongſt the people 
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ent in his diſcourſe, and perfect and ready in the 
ſcriptures. In his labour, and pains-taking, he con- 
tinued indefatigable to the end of his life: neither did 
3 change him, nor dainty fare corrupt him. 
He was of a ſtrong body, ſound health, pregnant wit, 
and of invincible patience ; ſpare of diet, ſpare of 
words, and ſpareſt of time: a liberal houſekeeper, 
and very grave in his deportment. Being at length 
called to preach before King Edward, he was. created 
Biſhop of Glouceſter *, where he remained two years, 
and then of Worceſter ; where he behaved ſo uprightly 
and inoffenſively, that his enemies had nothing to ſay 
againſt him. He uſed to go about among the diffe- 
rent towns and villages of k his dioceſe to preach to 
the people: and he ſo governed his own houſe, that 
there was nothing to be found in it, but good exam- 
\ 1 honeſt converſation, and reading of the ſcriptures, 
n his hall, he kept daily a table ſpread with good ſtore 
of vickuals, for the poor people of the city of Wor- 
ceſter, by turns: and, when they were ſerved (being 
before examined by himſelf or his deputies, of the 
Lord's Prayer, Creed, and ten commandments) then 
he himſelf ſat down to dinner, and not before. 

In the beginning of the reign of Queen Mary, he 
was ſent for, by a purſuivant, to London; and though 
he had opportunity, and was perſuaded by his friends 
to fly, he refuſed, ſaying, Once I did fly, but now being 
called to this place, and vocation, I, am reſolved to ſtay, 
and to live'and die with my ſheep. 

When he came to London in Auguſt, Gardiner 
committed him, on September 1, to priſon, with ſome 
bitter reproaches ; afterwards alſo, at his examination, 
they called him beaft, hypocrite, &c. which he bore 
with great patience. 1a the Fleet, where he was con- 


ſined, he had nothing but a pad of ſtraw for a bed, 


and a rotten covering, till ſome people ſent him a bed 


* See an account of his ſcruples about the ** — page 
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to lie on. Concerning his baſe uſage in priſon, he - 
himſelf thus writes: I paid always to the warden of the 
Fleet as a Baron paid, as well in fees, as for my board, 
viz. twenty ſhillings per week, till I was wrong fully de- 
prived of my biſhopric, and after that time I paid as the 
beſt gentleman in the houſe ;, yet he always uſed me worſe, 
and more vilely than 'a very fade. Thus I ſuffered im- 
priſonment almoſt eighteen months, my geods, living, friends, 
and comfort, being taken from me : the Queen owing me 


above eighty pounds, yet hath ſhe caſt me in priſon, and 


allows me nothing; neither are any ſuffered to come at me, 
whereby I may be relieved. I am under a wicked man, 
and woman, and ſee no remedy but in God's help : but I 
commit my juſt cauſe to him, whoſe will be done, whether 
it be by life or death. . ' 

When he was brought to examination before Gardi- 
ner, and the other commiſſioners, on January 21,1555, 
there was ſuch a noiſe and tumult whenever he began 
to ſpeak, that he was forced to be ſilent ; nevertheleſs 
they proceeded to degrade and condemn him, and then 
delivered him over to the ſecular power. As they 
were carrying him to Newgate, one of the Sheriffs . 
aſked him why he was ſo haſty and quick with the 
Lord Chancellor, and uſed no more patience to him ? 
Towhich he anſwered, + Mr. Sheriff, I was nothing at 
all impatient, though I was earneſt in my Maſter's 
cauſe : and ir ſtands me in hand ſo to be; for it goeth 
upon life and death, not in this world only, but in the 
world to come.” After his degradation, he lay ſix 
days a cloſe priſoner in Newgate, none of his friends 
being ſuffered tp come to him: during which time 
Bonner, Harpsfield, and ſeveral others came to him, 
uſing various means to bring him to recant : but the 
found him ſtedfaſt and immoveable. On February 4, 
his keeper gave him ſome hints, that he ſhould be ſent 
to Glouceſter to be burnt, which he rejoiced at exceed- 
ingly, lifting up his eyes and hands to heaven, and 
praiſing God that he ſhould be ſent amongſt the people 
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_ over whom he had been paſtor, to confirm with his 


blood the truth of what he had formerly taught them, 
not doubting but the Almighty God would enable him 
to perform it to his glory. And immediately he ſent 
for his boots, ſpurs, and cloak, that he might be 
ready to ride when they ſhould call for him. The 
day following, he was delivered to ſome of the Queen's 
guard, who conveyed him to Glouceſter on the 7th. 
When he came near the city, he was met by numbers 
of the people, who lamented his ſituation, Next day 
Sir Anthony Kingſton, coming to him, told him, 
-that life was ſweet, and death bitter. To which he 
anſwered, ** the death to come is more bitter, and 
the life to come more ſweet, I am come hither to 
end this life, and ſuffer death, becauſe I will not gain- 
ſay the truth I have formerly taught you here.“ 
Being delivered to the Sheriff on February 9, being 
market-day, he ſaid to him, My requeſt to you, Mr. 
Sheriff, is, only that there may be a quick fire, ſoon, 
to make an end of me, and in the mean time I will be 
as obedient to you as you can deſire : if you think I do 
amiſs in any thing, hold up your finger, and I have 
done. I might have had my life, with much worldly 
gain, but I am willing to offer up my life for the 
truth, and truſt to die a faithful ſervant to God, 
and a true ſubject to the Queen. When he ſaw the 
Sheriffs men with ſo many weapons, he ſaid, This 


is more than needs; if you had willed me, I would 
have gone to the ſtake, and have troubled none of you, 


all.” As he went to the place appointed for his exe- 


tion (which was oppoſite to the college of prieſts, - 


where he uſed to preach) he was forbid to preach to 
the people. His looks were chearful, and his coun- 
tenance more ruddy than uſual *, Being come to the 


He was dreſt in a gown of his landlord's ; had a hat on his head, 
and a ſtaff ia his hand, to ſupport him, as the ſciatica, which he had 
contracted in priſon, made him halt. 


ſtake, | 
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ſtake, he: prayed about half an' hour, whereof the 
following is a part; Lord, I am hell, but thou art 
heaven: I am a ſink of ſin, but thou art a gracious 
and a merciful Redeemer. Have mercy, therefore, 
upon me a moſt miſerable and wretched offender, after 
thy great mercy, and according to thine ineſtimable 
goodneſs, Thou art aſcended into heaven, receive 
me to partake of thy joys, where thou ſitteſt in equal 
glory with thy Father. For well knoweſt thou, Lord, 
wherefore I am come hither to ſuffer, and why the 
wicked do perſecute thy poor ſervant: not for my 
ſins and tranſgreſſions 'committed againſt thee, but 
becauſe I will not allow of their wicked doings, to the 
contaminating of thy blood, and to the denial of the 
knowledge of thy truth, wherewith it did pleaſe thee 
by thy Holy Spirit to inſtrutt me. With as much di- 
ligence as a poor wretch might (being thereto called) 
have ſet forth thy glory. Thou well ſeeſt, O Lord 
my God, what terrible torments, and cruel pains, are 
prepared for thy poor creature: even ſuch, Lord, as, 
without thy ſtrength, none is able to bear or patiently 
to paſs; but that which is impoſſible with man is 
poſſible, with thee. Therefore ſtrengthen me of thy 
goodneſs, that in the fire I break not the rules of pa- 
tience, or elſe aſſwage the terror of the pains ; as ſhall 
ſeem fitteſt to thy glory.” | 

When he was in the midſt of his prayer, a box 
with a pardon being ſet before him, he cried, If 
you love my ſoul, away with it; if you love my foul, 
away with it;“ and then proceeded in his devotion. 
When his prayer was done, he prepared himſelf for 
the ſtake, and was undreft to his ſhirt, which he truſſed 
between his legs, where he had a bag of gunpowder, 
and another under each arm. Three iron hoops being 
prepared to faſten him to the ſtake, he only put one 
of them round his middle, bidding, them take away 
the reſt, ſaying, doubt not but God will give me 
ſtrength to bide the extremity of the fire without 
1 2 binding. 
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*" binding. When reeds were caſt to him, he embraced 
and kiſſed them, putting them under his arms. When 


fire was firſt put to him, the faggots being green, and 


i 
- 
4 


the wind blowing away the flame, he was but ſcorch- 
ed : more faggots being laid to him, the fire was fo 
ſuppreſſed, that his nether parts were burned, his up- 
being ſcarce touched. He prayed mildly; as one 
that felt no pain, O Jeſus, the ſon of David, have 
mercy upon me, and receive my ſoul:“ and, wiping 
his eyes with his hands, he ſaid, For God's love, 
let me have more fire.” A third fire being kindled, 
it burned more violently, yet he was alive in it a great 


| while; the laſt words he uttered being. Lord Jeſus 


have mercy on me, Lord Jeſus receive my ſpirit:“ and 


then gave up the ghoſt. 


He was above three quarters of an hour in the fire 


belore he died; yet he patiently ſuffered the extremity 


thereof, neither moving forwards, backwards, or to 


any ſide: and having his nether parts burned, and his 


bowels fallen out, he quietly expired *. 


The LITE of Dr. RowLanD Tavuon. 


2 ; 8 Tavlokx was Doctor of both laws, and 


parſon of Hadley in Suffolk, where Thomas Bilney 


had formerly been a preacher +, and in which place 
there were few, either men or women, that were not 


well learned in the holy ſcriptures, . many having read 
over the whole Bible, and could ſay a deal of St. Paul's 
' Epiſtles, by heart. There Dr. Taylor . preached 


conſtantly on Sundays, holydays, and other times when 


he could get the people together. So ſoon as he was 
called to this place, be left the family of Dr. Cranmer, 


ien of ee with whom Nabe foemer- 


* See Biſhop Ridley” D letter to him, in note, page 21 5 of this 


' volume.' 


uh wy note; page 421 of vol ii. of this work. 
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humble, yet would ſtoutly rebuke fin in thoſe of the 
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Iy tived, and, like a good ſhepherd, conſtantly abode 
with his flock, and gave himſelf wholly to the ſtudy 
of the ſacred writings, moſt faithfully endeavouring to 
fulfil the precept of Chriſt to Peter, Loveſt thou mne? 
Feed my ſbeep f. His life and converſation were very 


exemplary, and full of holineſs: he was meek and 


higheſt rank : very mild, void of all rancour and malice, 
rey to do good to all men, forgiving his enemies, 
and far from doing wrong to any. He was a father to 
the poor and diſtreſſed, cauſing the pariſhioners to 
make good proviſion for them, beſides what he gave 
them out of his own bounty, He brought up his 
own Children in the fear of 'God and in good learning : 
and continued all the days of King Edward in this holy . 
and exemplary exerciſe. 

In the beginning of Mary's reign, a prieſt was pro- 
cured, by ſome of the Popiſh party, to come and ſay 
maſs in his church. Being at his ſtudy, and hearing 
the bell toll, he went to the church, and finding the 
prieſt guarded with drawn ſwords, in his robes, ready 
to begin the maſs, he ſaid to him, Thou Devil, 
who made thee ſo bold to enter into this church, to pro- 


fane and defile it with this abominable idolatry? TI 


command thee, thou Popiſh wolf, in the name of 
God, to avoid hence, and not to preſume thus to-poi- 
ſon Chriſt's flock.” —Then ſaid one Foſter, the ring- 


leader in this buſineſs, to Taylor, Thou traitor, 


what doſt thou here, to let and diſturb the Queen's 
proceedings?“ Dr. Taylor anſwered, * I am no trat- 
tor, but the ſhepherd which God, and my Lord Chriſt, 


hath appointed to feed this flock ; and therefore I have 


good authority to be here.” After ſome more alter- 
cations, Foſter, and his armed men, forced the Doctor 

out of the church, and the prieſt-went-on with the 
maſs, © Scon after, Foſter wrote a complaint againſt 


IH John xxi. 
0 | Tt him 
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him to Gardiner, who ſent his letters-miſſive for him; 
whereupon his. friends earneſtly entreated him to fly, 
telling him, that he could neither expect juſtice, nor 
favour, but impriſonment, and cruel death: but he 
anſwered, © I know my caule to be ſo good and righte- 
dus, and the truth ſo ſtrong upon my ſide, that J will, 
by God's grace, appear before them, and to their 
beards reſiſt their falſe doings; for I believe, that I 
ſhall never be able to do God ſo good ſervice as now, 
and that I ſhall never have fo glorious a calling, nor 
ſo great mercy of God profered me as I have now: 
therefore pray for me, and I doubt not but God will 
give me ſtrength, and his holy ſpirit, that all my ad- 
verſaries ſhall be aſhamed of their doings.” His friends 
repreſented to him, that he had ſufficiently done his 
duty, and been witneſs to the truth, both in his ſer- 
mons, and reſiſting the Popiſh prieſt, and adviſed him 
to reſerve himſelf for better times; but he anſwered, 
« I am now old, and have already lived too long to ſee 
theſe terrible and wicked days. You may do as your 
conſciences ſerve you, but I am reſolved not to fly: 
God will hereafter raiſe up teachers, which ſhall with 
much more diligence and fruit teach than I have done; 
for God will not forſake his church, though for a time 
he trieth and correcteth us, and that not without juſt 
cauſe.” 5 1424-898 96516 $ 
His friends, ſeeing his conſtancy and reſolution, with 
tears recommended him to God; and ſo preparing 
himſelf he went to London, and preſeated himſelf be- 
fore Gardiner the Lord Chancellor, who reviled him, 
calling him knave, traitor, heretic, aſking him if he 
knew who he was? To which Taylor replied, © Yea, 
I know you, and all your greatneſs; yet you are but a 


mwmortal man; and if I ſhould be afraid of your lordly 


looks, why fear you not God the Lord of us all ? How 
date you for ſhame look any Chriſtian in the face, ſee- 
ing you have forſaken the truth, denied our Saviour 
Chriſt and his word, and done «contrary to your _ 
* E | _ oat] 
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oath and writing? With what countenance can you ap- 
pear before the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, and anſwer 
foryouroath, firſt madeto Henry VIII. andafterwardsto 


Edward VI.?“ Gardiner told him, that was Herod's 


oath, unlawful, and therefore fit to be broke; and thank- 
ed God that he had broke it, and returned to the church 
of Rome, which he adviſed Taylor alſo to do. Tay- 
lor ſaid, © Should I forſake the church of Chriſt, 
which is founded upon the true foundation of the Pro- 
phets and Apoſtles, to approve thoſe lies, errors, ſu- 

rſtitions, and idolatries, that are approved of moſt 
blaſphemouſly by you? God forbid. Remember that 
you wrote truly againſt the Pope, and were ſworn a- 
gainſt him.” Upon which Gardiner abuſed him with 


*. 
9 


reviling language, calling him an arrogant knave, and 


a very fool. Taylor deſired him to leave his railing, 
ſaid it was unſeemly in one of his ſtation, and bid him 
remember, that he that calls his brother fool is in 
danger of hell fire. On Gardiner's upbraiding him 
for being a married man, Taylor faid, „Lea, and I 
thank God that I am, and have had nine children, all 
in lawful matrimony; and bleſſed be God that ordained 
matrimony, and commanded, that all that had not 
the gift of continency ſhould marry, and not live in 
whoredom and adultery.” After ſome other diſcourſe, 
the Biſhop committed him to the King's Beach priſon, 
where he lay almoſt A2 years. ng 
In priſon he ſpenf®his time in prayer, reading the 
ſcriptures, preaching to the priſoners, and to others 
that reſorted to him: and it pleaſed God, that he 


found in that priſon Mr. Bradford, whom he exhofted 


to faith; ſtrength, and patience, and to perſeyere con- 
itantly unto the end. Bradford thanked God who had 
provided him ſo comfortable a fellow priſoner, and 
they both together praiſed God, and continued in prayer, 


reading, and exhorting one another; inſomuch as Dr. 


Taylor told his friends, that God had provided graci- 
ouſly for him, to Tend him to that priſon, where he 


* | found 
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found ſuch an angel of God, to be in his company to 
comfort him. He was ſeveral times examined concern- 
ing his faith, and at laſt was condemned to die. 
When the en was read, he told them, that God, 
the righteous judge, would require his blood at their 
hands, and that the Fang of them -all ſhould re. 
pent their receivin ntichriſt again, and their per- 
ſecution of the fodt. « of Chriſt, He alſo thus wrote to 
his friends, God be praiſed, ſince my condemnation, 
I was never afraid to die. God's will be done. If I 


| ſhrink from God's truth, I am ſure of another manner 


of death than had Judge Hales *. But God be praiſed, 
even from the bottom of my heart, I am unmoveably 
ſettled upon the rock, nothing doubting but that my 
dear God will perform and finiſh the work that he has 
begun in me and others. To him be all honour, both 


now and ever, through Chriſt our only Saviour. 
Amen.“ 


After his condemnation, Bonner came to the 1 
to degrade him, bringing all the garments uſed by the 
prieſts in officiating at maſs, which Taylor refuſed to 
put on, till it was done forcibly; when Dr. Taylor, 
ſetting his hands by his ſides, walked up and down, 


and 12, How ſay you now, my Lord, am I not a 


goodly fool? If I were in Cheapſide, would not all the 
boys laugh at theſe apiſh toys ?” The. Biſhop, having 
deſpoiled him of all, would have given him a ſtroke 5 


his breaſt with his croſier: But Ws chaplain faid, MV 


Lord, ſtrike him not, for he will ſurely ſtrike again, 
« Yea, by St. Peter, will I, ſaid Taylor; the caule is 


Chriſt's, and I were no good Chriſtian, if I would not 
fight in my maſter's quarrel.” Then the Biſhop curſed 
him, but durſt not ſtrike him: to whom Dr. Taylor 
anſwered, “Though you curſe, yet God doth bleſs 


me.” Next night his wife, ſon, and ſervant, came to 
. Nene before ſupper they kneeled n any _ 
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ec, faying the Litany. Being ſent down to Hadley 


to be burned, he was very chearful all the journey, as 
one going to a-banquet or bridal. On the way, the 
Sheriff of Eſſex much perſuaded him to return to the 
Popiſh religion; to whom he at laſt ſaid, © I well per- 
ceive now that I have been deceived myſelf, and ſhall 
deceive many in Hadley of their expectation.” When 
the Sheriff defired him to explain his meaning, hoping 
that he would recant, he ſaid, I ama man of a ve 

great carcaſs, which I hoped ſhould have been buried 
in Hadley church-yard ; but I ſee I am deceived: and 
there are a great number of worms there, which ſhould 


have had jolly feeding on this carrion, but now both 


I and they ſhall be deceived of our expectation.“ 
When he came within two miles of Hadley, he defired 
to alight ;* and being down, hEleapt, and gave a friſk 
or two, ſaying, ** God be praiſed, I am now almoſt 
at home, and have not above two ſtiles to go over, and 
am even at my Father's houſe.” At Hadley town's 
end, a poor man, with five children, met him, crying, 
O dear father and good ſhepherd, God help and 
ſuccour thee, as thou haſt many a time ſuccoured me, 
and my poor children.” The ſtreets were fillet with 
people, weeping; and lamenting their loſs of ſuch an 
excellent preacher : To whom he ſaid, ** I have preach- 
ed to you God's word and truth, and am now come to 
ſeal it with 'my blood. He gave all his money to the 
poor, for whom he was wont to provide formerly. 
Once a fortnight atleaſt he uſed to call upon Sir Henry 
Doile, and other rich clothiers, 'to go with him to the 
alms houſes, to ſee what the poor lacked in meat, drink, 
apparel,” and other neceſſaries; withal exhorting, 
comforting, and rebuking, as he ſaw occaſion. Com- 
ng to the place of execution, on 'February 9, 1555, 
he was not ſuffered to ſpeak to the people, yet he was 
very chearful, ſaying, * Thanks be to God, I am 
even at home:” and when he had prayed, and made 
ready, he came to the ſtake and kiſſed it. He would 
PU fain 
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Fain have ſpoken to the people, but one thruſt a tip- 


ſtaff into his mouth, another ſtruck him on the head, 


and another threw a faggot at him, which broke his 
face, that the blood ran down: to whom Dr. Taylor 
ſaid, O friend, I have harm enough, what needed 
that ? When he was ſaying the Pſalm Miſerere in 
Engliſh,” Sir John Shelton truck him on the lips, ſay- 
ing, Lou knave, I will make you ſpeak Latin.” The 

fire being kindled, he held up his hands, calling upon 
God, and ſaying, ** Merciful Father of Heaven, for 
Jeſus Chriſt my Saviout's fake, receive my ſoul into 
thy hands: and ſo ſtood ſtill, without moving, till 
"ae; with an halbert, ſteuck out his brains. | 


The Liyz of Jonn BrAprogD. | 


John Bradford was born at Mancheſter in * 
ins, and by his parents brought up to learning; and 
afterwards he ſerved Sir John Harrington, a man much 
employed under Henry VIII. - and Edward VI. in 
which place he had opportunity of greatly advantaging 
himſelf; for his maſter found him ſo active, and fit 
for his employments, that above all others he made 
moſt uſe of his faithful ſervice. ; and he continued 
| Nn him ſeveral years. | 

But the divine pleaſure intending bien for better em- 
fen having given up a juſt account to his maſ- 
ter, with his approbation, he went to Cambridge, 
| where, by his dihgence in ſtudy, he profited fo much 
in knowledge, and ſo pleaſed all; by his godly and 
blameleſs converſation, that, after one year's abode in 
the univerſity, he was made Maſter of Arts, and cho- 
ſen Fellow of Pembroke-hall. There Bucer falling 
into acquaintance with him, perſuaded him to enter 
into the miniſtry, which he modeſtly excuſed for want 
4" Jegrnipg': * but Bucer faid, If thou have not 
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«fine: manchet, yet give the people barley-bread, or ſuch 
as thou haſt.” Being thus. perſuaded to enter into the 
miniſtry, Biſhop Ridley made him a Prebendary of 
St. Paul's, where he continued preaching three years 
faithfully, reproving fin ſharply, and pithily impugn- 
ing errors and hereſies. and perſuading to a godly life. 
In the beginning of Queen Mary's reign, Bourne, Bi- 


and prayer, were the chief pleaſures of his life. He 
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ſhop of Bath, made a ſeditious ſermon at St. Paul's 


croſs, which ſo enraged the populace, that they were 


ready to pull him out of the pulpit, and one threw a 
dagger at him“; whereupon Bourne requeſted Brad- 


ford (who was behind him) to ſtand in his place, and 


to quiet the people, which he- accordingly did, and 
afterwards ſafely conveyed Bourne to his houſe; on 
which one ſaid to him, Ah, Bradford, Bradford, 
thou ſaveſt him that will help to burn thee.” In the 
afternoon Bradford preached at Bow- church, and 
ſharply reprimanded the peaple for their carriage: yet 
within three days after, he was ſent for before the coun» 
cil, charged with ſedition for this act, and committed 
priſoner to the Tower. From thence they removed 
him to the King's Bench; and gfter his condemnation 
he was ſent to the Counter in the Poultry 3 in which 


places, during the time that he remained priſoner, he 


preached twice a-day, unleſs ſickneſs prevented it, and 
often adminiſtered the ſacrament. Preaching, reading, 


was in ſuch credit with his keeper in the King's Bench, 
that ſometimes in the evening he would give him leave, 
on his bare word, to go into London to. viſit. a ſick 
friend; and he was ſo mindful of his promiſe, that he 
uſed to return to priſon again, rather before his hour 
than after. He was of perſon ſomewhat tall and ſlen- 
der, ſpare of body, of a faint ſanguine colour, and an 
auburn beard, He ſlept little, his recreation was ho- 
neſt company, and Chriſtian diſcourſe a little after din- 


| * See page 181 of this volume, 
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ner, and then to his book again. He counted the 
 *hour ill ſpent that was not employed in doing ſome 
good, either with his pen, ſtudy, or exhorting others, 
He was no niggard of his purſe, but would liberally 
communicate what he had to his fellow-priſoners, 
Once a- week he viſited the thieves on the other ſide of 
the priſon, giving them godly exhortations, and diſ- 
tributing ſome money among them. An intimate 
friend of his aſked him, if he ſhould procure his liber- 
ty, what he would do, and where he would go? To 
whom he anſwered, that he cared not whither he were 
delivered out of priſon or no; but if he ſhould, that 
| then he would marry, and abide ſecretly in England, 
and teach the people as the time would ſuffer him. He 
| was had in great eſteem and admiration of all good men: 
| ſo that many who only knew him by report, much 
| ' lamented his death; and even many of the oppoſite 
| 
| 


party wiſhed he might live. Few days paſſed, wherein 

he ſhed nor ſome tears before he went to bed: nor was 

there any priſoner with him but received ſome profit 

by him. He had many opportunities of eſcaping, 

but would not embrgce them. The night before he 

was carried to Newgate, he dreamed that chains were 

brought for him to the Counter, and that the next day 

he ſhould be carried to Newgate, . and the day follow- | 

8 . ing be certainly burned at Smithfield ; which accord- 4 
| ingly came to paſs: for that day, in the afternoon, the 

| Keeper's wife came running into his chamber, ſaying, 

O Mr. Bradford, I bring you heavy news, for to- 


Pp morrow you muſt be burned; your chain is now a P 
F bapying, and preſently you muſt go to Newgate, 5 
b - , » - * 0 . . fn 
3 At this, Mr. Bradford put off his cap, ring up his 
| eyes to heaven, and ſaid, “ I thank God for it: I - 


have looked for this a long time, it comes not to me 
ſuddenly, but as a thing waited for every day and 
hour : the Lord. make me worthy thereof. He ſpent. 
the reſt of the evening in prayers. The morning be- 


fore he was burned, as he was putting on a clean ſhirt, 
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in which he was to ſuffer, he made ſuch a prayer of 
the wedding · garment, that every one preſent were in 
great admiration. At his departing out of his cham- 
ber, he prayed earneſtly, and gave money to every 
ſervant and officer in the houſe, exhorting them to fear 
and ſerve God, labouring to avoid all manner pf evil. 
Then turning about to the wall, he prayed vehemently, 
that the words he had ſpoken in them might not be in 
vain, but that the Lord would work effectually for 
Chriſt's ſake. During his impriſonment, he had been 


oft examined before the Biſhops, and profered life, if 


he would recant: but he anſwered, Life with God's 
diſpleaſure is worſe than death; and death in his true 
favour is true life,” When he came into Smithfield 
(where another young man was to ſuffer with him) he 


fell on his face and prayed ; then taking a faggot in 
his hand, he kiſſed it and the ſtake alſo; and pulling 


off his cloaths, he ſtood by the ſtake, and, lifting up 
his hands and eyes to heaven, ſaid, * O England, 
England, repent of thy ſins, repent of thy ſins; be- 
ware of idolatry, beware of Antichriſts, take heed they 
do not deceive thee,” After that turning his head to 
the young man, he ſaid, Be of good comfort, 
brother, for we ſhall have a merry ſupper with the 
Lord this night.” Then embracing the reeds, he ſaid, 
& Strait is the way, and narrow is the gate, that 
leadeth to eternal ſalvation, and few there be that find 
it;“ and then the faggots being kindled, he ſoon ex- 
pired in the flames, A. D. 1555. "LIT - 
He was very charitable, inſomuch as in a hard 
time he ſold his chains, rings, and jewels, to relieve 
thoſe that were in want. 'In his examination before 
Gardiner, he often told him that he had ſworn fix 
times never'to admit the authority of the Biſhop '6f 
Rome; and therefore, if he examined him as a dele- 
gate from him, he durſt not ' anſwer him, * leſt he 
ſhould break his oath. Gardiner told him, he pre- 
tended ſtoutly to defend the doctrine of King Edward's 
| | | days, 
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ner, and then to his book again. He counted the 
hour ill ſpent that was not employed in doing ſome 
good, either with his pen, ſtudy, or exhorting others. 
He was no niggard of his purſe, but would liberally 
communicate what he had to his fellow-priſoners, 
Once a- week he viſited the thieves on the other ſide of 
the priſon, giving them godly exhortations, and diſ- 
tributing ſome money among them. An intimate 
friend of his aſked him, if he ſhould procure his liber- 
ty, what he would do, and where he would go? To 
whom he anſwered, that he cared not whither he were 
delivered out of priſon or no; but if he ſhould, that 
then he would marry, and abide ſecretly in England, 
and teach the people as the time would ſuffer him. He 
was had in great eſteem and admiration of all good men: 
ſo that many who only knew him by report, much 

lamented his death ; -and even many of the oppoſite 
party wiſhed he might live. Few days paſſed, wherein 
he ſhed not ſome tears before he went to bed: nor was 
there any / priſoner with him but received ſome profit 
by him. He had many opportunities of eſcaping, 
but would not embrace them. The night before he 
was carried to Newgate, he dreamed that chains were 
brought for him to the Counter, and that the next day 
he ſhould be carried to Newgate, and the day follow- 

ing be certainly burned at Smithfield ; which accord- 
ingly came to paſs: for that day, in the afternoon, the 
Keeper's wife came running into his chamber, ſaying, 
O Mr. Bradford, I bring you heavy news, for to- 
morrow you muſt be burned; your chain is now a 
buying, and 'preſently you muſt go to Newgate. 
At this, Mr. Bradford put off his cap, lifting up his 
eyes to heaven, and faid, 5 I thank God for it: I 
have looked for this a long time, it comes not to me 
ſuddenly, but as a thing waited for every day and 
hour : the Lord. make me worthy thereof. He ſpent 
the reſt of the evening in prayers. The morning be- 


fore he was burned, as he was putting on a clean ſhirt, 
| | R in 
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in which he was to ſuffer, he made ſuch a prayer of 
the wedding-garment, that every one preſent were in 
great admiration. At his departing out of his cham- 
ber, he prayed earneſtly, and gave money to every 
ſervant and officer in the houſe, exhorting them to fear 
and ſerve God, labouring to avoid all manner of evil. 
Then turning about to the wall, he prayed vehemently, 
that the words he had ſpoken in them might net be in 
vain, but that the Lord would work effectually for 
Chriſt's ſake. During his impriſonment, he had been 
oft examined before the Biſhops, and profered life, if 
he would recant : but he anſwered, ©* Life with God's 
diſpleaſure is worſe than death; and death in his true 
favour is true life,” When he came into Smithfield 
(where another young man was to ſuffer with him) he 
fell on his face and prayed ; then taking a faggot in 
his hand, he kiſſed it and the ſtake alſo; and pulling 
off his cloaths, he ſtood by the ſtake, and, lifting up 
his hands and eyes to heaven, ſaid, O England, 
England, repent of thy fins, repent of thy fins ; be- 
ware of idolatry, beware of Antichriſts, take heed they 
do not deceive thee,” After that turning his head to 
the young man, he ſaid, Be of good comfort, 
brother, for we ſhall have a merry ſupper with the 
Lord this night.” Then embracing the reeds, he ſaid, 
e Strait is the way, and narrow is the gate, that 
leadeth to eternal ſalvation, and few there be that find 
it;“ and then the faggots being kindled, he ſoon ex- 
pired in the flames, A. D. 1555. LE 

He was very charitable, inſomuch as in a hard 
time he ſold his chains, rings, and jewels, to relieve 
thoſe that were in want. In his examination before 
Gardiner, he often told him that he had ſworn fix 
times never to admit the authority of the Biſhop of 
Rome; and therefore, if he examined him as a dele- 
gate from him, he durſt not anſwer him, + leſt he 
ſhould break his oath. Gardiner told him, he pre- 
tended ſtoutly to defend the doctrine of King Edward's 
days, 
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days, yet durſt not anſwer him: at which Bradford 
ſaid, that all men may know I am not afraid, ſaving 
mine oath, aſk me what you will, and I will plainly 
anſwer, by God's grace, although I ſee my life lieth 
thereon. But, O Lord, unto thy hands I commend 
it, come what will, only ſanctify thy name in me, as 
in an inſtrument of thy grace. Now aſk me what 
you will.” Gardiner asked him. What think you 
of the bleſſed ſacrament ? Do you not believe Chriſt's 
real preſence there, in his natural body?“ Bradford 
replied. © My Lord, I do not believe that Chriſt is 
corporally preſent in the ſacrament, but that he is pre- 
ſent there to the faith of the due receiver. As for 
tranſubſtantiation, I plainly M flatly believe it not.” 
In a letter to his mother and brethren, he rhus writes; 
« I am now in priſon, ſure enough from ſtarting, and 
I thank God I am ready with my life and blood to 
ſeal thoſe truths which I have preached to you, if God 
ſhall account me worthy of that honour ; for it is 2 
ſpecial benefit of God to ſuffer for his name, and goſ- 

I, as now I do; I heartily thank him for it, and 
am ſure that I ſnhall be partaker of his glory. If we 
ſuffer with him, we ſhall alſo reign with him, as St. 
Paul ſays *; therefore be not faint-hearted, but rather 
; Tejoice, at leaſt for my ſake, who am now in the high 
way to heaven; for through many afflictions muſt 
we enter into that kingdom. Now will God make 
known who are his: when the wind doth not blow, 
we cannot diſcern the wheat from the chaff; but wheat 
is ſo far from being hurt by the wind, the wheat re- 
mains, but the chaff flieth away, and the wheat is ſo 
far from being hurt by the wind, that ic is more clean- 
ſed, and better known to be wheat. Gold when it is 
caſt into the fire is made more precious, ſo are God's 
children by the croſs of afflictions. God's children 
are now chaſtiſed here, that they may not be con- 
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demned 
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demned with the world : but ſure great plagues from 
God hang over the realm for it. And no marvel if 
God's hand lies ſo heavy upon us; for lately, as there 
was never more knowledge, fo never leſs godly living. 
It was counted a fooliſh thing to ſerve our God truly, 
and fervent prayer was not- paſſed upon. Preaching 
was but a paſtime, the communion was counted too 
common, faſting to ſubdue the fleſh was far out of 
uſe; alms were almoſt nothing; malice, covetouſneſs, 
and uncleanneſs, were common every where, with 
ſwearing, drunkenneſs, and idleneſs; and therefore all 
this evil is come upon us. Lea, I myſelf loved not 
this truth, as I ſhould, therefore God thus puniſheth 
me, nay in puniſhing bleſſeth me, and I thank him 
more for this priſon, than for any parlour, yea, than 
for any pleaſure | have ever had; for in it I find God, 
my ſweet and good God always.” 


The LITE of Dr. NICHOLAS RIDLIV. 


Nicholas Ridley was born at Willymondſwyke in 
Northumberland, of worſhipful parents, and educated 
in grammatical learning at Newcaſtle, and from thence 
lent to Cambridge, where he continued till he was 
bachelor of arts; he then went to Oxford, and was 
there elected Fellow of Univerſity-college in 1521. 
After that returning to Cambridge, he was choſen 
maſter of Pembroke hall, and made Doctor in divi- 
nity. From thence he was called by Archbiſhop 
Cranmer to be vicar of Herne in Eaſt Kent, where 
he was a fruitful and painful preacher, at which time 
he became a favourer of the reformation. After ſome - 
time, he was made a prebendary of the cathedral 
church of Canterbury: but not liking his ſociety 
there, he travelled into France, and ſtudied at Paris 
and Louvain. At his return he was made chaplain to. - 
King Henry VIII. and in 1547 conſecrated Biſhop of 
Rocheſter, He was tranſlated from thence on Aprit 1, 
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1553s the 4th of Edward VI. to the ſee of London, 
in the room of the deprived Biſhop Bonner * : and 
in both his dioceſes he took ſo great pains in preach- 
ing, that he was dearly beloved of his flock, to 
whom alſo he was ſingularly exemplary in his life; fo 
that even his enemies had nothing to ſay againſt his 
conduct. Every Sunday and holiday he preached in 
one. place or another, except extraordinary occaſions 
prevented him. He was very well learned, and of 
ſuch reading that he deſerved to be numbered amongſt 
the greateſt ſcholars that theſe latter ages have produ- 
ced ; as appeared by his works, ſermons, and ſundry 
diſputations in both univerſities. . He had a ſtrong me- 
mory, a deep wit, was very judicious and very mercifol. 
His perſon was comely, and well-proportioned in all 
points. He was free from malice, and ſoon forgot all 
injuries done againſt him; very kind to his kindred, 
if they behaved well. He uſed all means to mortify 
his fleſh, being much inclined to prayer and contem- 
plation; was ſober in diſcourſe, ſometimes facetious 
and merry at meals, after which he uſed to play at che 
about an hour, and then retired to his ſtudy, till five 
o'clock in the evening, when coming down, he, after 
prayersin his family, went to ſupper, then played a game 
at cheſs, and returned to his ſtudy till eleven o'clock. 
He daily read a lecture at prayer- time to his family, 
giving every one that could read a New Teſtament, 
and hiring tim with money to learn chapters by heart, 
being very careful that his family ſhould ſet an exam- 
ple of godlineſs and virtue to others. He maintained 


Nicholas Heath, the depoſed Biſhop of Worceſter + 


for a year and an half, in the ſame ſplendor, as if the 
epiſcopal palace at Fulham had been that Prelate's own : 
and Biſhop Bonner's mother (whom he affectionately 
called his own mother, though her behaviour merited 
no friendſhip from him, he had conſtantly at meals 
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with him, ſetting her at the upper end of the table, 
whoever was preſent during the time her ſon was in 
priſon . He was firſt converted by reading a book 
on the ſacrament, written by Bertram in the ninth 
century, and much confirmed by conferences with 
Dr. Cranmer and Peter Martyr. | 

In the beginning of the reign of Seen Mary, he 
was impriſoned with Cranmer in the Tower , and 
from thence ſent, with that prelate and Latimer, to 
Oxford, and there kept in the common goal; till at 
length, being ſeparated from the others, he was com- 
mitted to the cuſtody of one Iriſh, with whom he 
continued till the day of his death. Writing to Lati- 
mer in priſon, he faith, I pray you, good Father, 
let me have ſomething more from you to comfort my 
heart; for except the Lord aſſiſt me in his ſervice, I 
ſhall play the part but of a white-livered knight ; but 
he can make a coward in his cauſe fight like a man.” 
In a letter to Mr. Bradford, he ſays, ** As far as Lon- 
don is from Oxford, yet thence we have received both 
meat, money and ſhirts, not only from our acquain- 
tance, but from ſome ſtrangers.” ' And again, he 
ſays, © Ever ſince I heard of our dear brothef Rogers 
his ſtout confeſſion and departing (bleſſed be God for it) 


never felt any lumpiſh heavineſs in my heart as ſome- 


times I did before. Bleſſed be God, notwithſtanding our 


hard reſtraints, and the evil reports raiſed of us, we 
are merry in God ; and all our care is, and ſhall be (by 
God's grace) to pleaſe and ſerve him, from whom we 
expect, after theſe temporary and momentary miſeries, 
to have eternal joy and perpetual felicity, with Abra- 


ham, Iſaac, Jacob, &c. As yet never a learned man, 
ſcholar or other, hath viſited us, ſince our coming to 


Bocardo, which now may be called the college of | 


Quondams; for we be no fewer than three, and I dare 


lay every one well contented with his ſituation, which is 


» See pages 110 and 176 of this volume. 
+ See page 173 of this volume, 
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our heavenly Father's good and gracious gift. Fare - 


wel; we ſhall, by the grace of God, one day meet 


and be merry together; which day aſſuredly ap- 
proacheth; the Lord grant it may ſhortly come.“ 
Writing to Grindal, who was then in exile, he thus 
informs him of his condition. I was about two 
months cloſe priſoner in the Tower, after that (without 
my ſeeking) I had the liberty of the Tower granted me, 
and ſo I continued about half a year, till, refuſing to be 
| Preſent at mals, I was ſhut up cloſe priſoner again. 
The laſt Lent but one, by reaſon of their riſing in 
Kent, the Tower was ſo full of priſoners, that my 
Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Maſter Latimer, 
Mr. Bradford, and myſelf, were all put into one priſon, 
where we remained till almoſt Eaſter, and then Dr. 
Cranmer, Maiter Latimer, and myſelf, were ſent down 


to Oxford, and were ſuffered to have nothing with us, 


but what we carried upon us. About Whitſuntide 
following was our diſputat ions at Oxford, after which 
we had pen, ink, and all things, taken from us, yea, 
- and our own ſervants were removed from us, and 
ſtrangers ſet in their ſteads, and all of us kept apart, 
as we are unto this day. God be bleſſed, we are all 
three in health, and of good chear, and have looked 
long ago to have been diſpatched ; for within a day or 


two after our diſputations we were condemned for 


heretics : the Lord's will be fulfilled in us, &c.“ 

. When he was brought before the Pope's delegate 
(John White Biſhop of Lincoln, and other commiſ- 
fioners) in the divinity-ſchool in Oxford, whilſt the 
commiſſion was reading, he ſtood bare, till he heard 


the Cardinal named, and the Pope's holineſs, and then 


he put on his cap; and being admoniſhed by the Biſhop 
do pull it off, he anſwered, I do not put it on in con- 
tempt of your lordfhip, but that by this my behaviour 
I may make it appear, that I acknowledge in no re- 
ſpe& the uſurped ſupremacy of Rome; and therefore l 
utterly deſpiſe and condemn all authority coming 2 * 
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the Pope. Then the Biſhop commanded the beadle 
to pull off his cap, and Ridley bowing his head, ſuf- 
fered him quietly to do it. After ſeveral examina- 
tions, he was at laſt degraded, and condemned to be 
burnt, The night — 3 he ſuffered, he cauſed his 
beard to be ſhaven, and his feet waſhed, and invited 


his hoſteſs, and the reſt at the table, to his wedding. 


He alſo aſked his brother, whether his ſiſter could find 
in her heart to be preſent at it? Yea, ſaid he, I dare 
ſay with all her heart. His hoſteſs weeping, he ſaid, 
+ O Miſtreſs Iriſh, I ſee now tha: you love me not, 
for in that you weep, it appears that you will not be 
at my marriage, nor are therewith content. I fee you 
are not ſo much my friend as I thought; but quiet 
yourſelf, though my hreakfaſt be ſomewhat ſharp and 
painful, yet I am ſure my ſupper ſhal] be more ſweet 
and pleaſant.” His brother offering to watch with him, 
he refuſed it, ſaying, ©* I intend to go to bed, and 
ſleep as quietly as ever I did in my life.” In the 
morning, he came-forth in a. fair black gown, faced 
with foins, and. a tippet of velvet, &c. and looking 
behind him he ſpied Latimer, coming after him, to 
whom he ſaid, ©* O be you there?“ Tea, ſaid Lati- 
mer, have after as faſt as I can follow.” Coming to 
the ſtake, he lift up his hands and eyes to heaven, and 
running to Latimer with a chearful countenance, em- 
braced, kiſſed, and comforted him, ſaying, **+ Be of 


good heart, brother, for God will either aſſwage the 


fury of the flame, or give us ſtrength to abide it.” 
He then went to the ſtake, kneeled by it, kiſſed it, 
and prayed earneſtly ; and being about to ſpeak, his 
mouth was ſtopt by ſome that attended the execution. 
Being ſtripped, he ſtood upon a ſtone by the ſtake, 
and ſaid, O heavenly Father, I give thee hearty 
thanks, for that thou haſt called me to be a profeſſor of 


_ thee even unto death. I beſeech thee, Lord God. 


have mercy upon this realm of England, and deliver 
it from all its enemies.” As a ſmith was kggcking in 
| U 2 8 the 
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the ſtaple, which held the chain, he deſired him to 
knock it in hard, for the fleſh would have its courſe. 
His- brother bringing him a bag of gunpowder, he 
aſked what it was, and being told, faid he would re- 
ceive it as ſent from God; and, when he ſaw the 
flame a coming up to him, he cried with a loud voice, 
% Into thy hands, Lord, I commend my ſpirit, Lord 
receive my ſoul:“ but the fire being kept down by the 
wood, he deſired them for Chriſt's fake to let the fire 
come to him, which his brother-in-law miſunderſtand- 
ing, ſtill heaped on more faggots, whereby his legs 
were burned, before his upper parts were touched; at 
lait his upper parts fell into the fire, and he gave up 
the ghoſt. Biſhop Ridley on a time croſſing the I hames, 
there roſe on a ſudden {uch a tempeſt, that all in the 
boat were aſtonithed, expecting to be drowned: Rid- 
ley defired them not to fear, for the boat carried a 
Biſhop that was to be burned, and not drowned. 
He ſuffered in the fifty-fifth year of his age, on Octo- 
ber 16, 1555, in the 'Town-ditch, oppoſite to Baliol 
college. | 
He was a man ſo revered for his learning and know- 
ledge in the ſacred ſcriptures, that his very enemies 
were forced to acknowledge his excellence: and if 
his life might have been redeemed with money, Gre- 
gory Fiennes, Lord Dacres of the North *, being 
his kinſman, would have given ten thouſand pounds 
rather than he ſhould be burned, But ſo unmerciful 
and cruel was Queen Mary's temper, that, notwith- 
ſtanding Kidley's gentleneſs to her in the days of King 
Edward, the would by no means be intreated to ſpare 
his lite. 
In a letter which he wrote to his friends, he hath 
this paſſage, © þ warn ye, my friends, that ye be not 
aſtoniſhed at the manner of my diflolution, for I aſſure 
you | think it the greateſt honour that ever I was 
called to in all my life; and therefore I thank the Lord 
God heartily for it, that it hath pleated him of his 


g ® Sec p. 35, 95, and 96 of this volume. 
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great mercy to call me to this high honour, to ſuffer 
death willingly for his ſake, and in his cauſe ; where- 
fore all you that be true lovers and friends rejoice, 
and rejoice with me again, and render with me hearty 
thanks to God our heavenly father, that, for his Son's. 
ſake, my Saviour and Redeemer Chriſt, he hath vouch- 
ſafed to call me, being elſe; without his gracious good- - 
neſs, in myſelf but a ſinful and vile wretch,. to call 
me I fay to this high dignity of his true prophets, 
faithful apoſtles, and of his holy and choſen martyrs 
to die, and to ſpend this temporal lite in the defence 
and maintenance of his eternal and everlaſting, truth.” 
Whilſt he was Maſter of Pembroke hall, he uſed,to 
walk much in the orchard, where he learned by heart 
almoſt all St. Paul's epiſtles, and the epiſtles of St. 
James, St. Peter, St. John ard St. Jude : concerning 
which himſelf ſaid, © Though in time I did forget 
much of them again, yet the ſweet ſmell thereof 1 
truſt I ſhall carry with me into heaven; and the pro- 
fit thereof I have felt all my lifetime hitherto *.”* 


The Lirt of Dr. Huch LATIMER. 


Hugh Latimer was born at Thirkeſſon, in the county 
of Leiceſter, and, being of a ready apt diſpoſition, 
was, by his parents, brought up to learning, and went 
to Cambridge at the age of fourteen, where, after 
other ſtudies, he applied himſelf to that of ſchool- 
divinity, and commenced bachelor of divinity, being 
then a very zealous Papiſt. He made an oration 
againſt Philip Melancthon; railed againſt Mr. Staf- 
ford divinity-lecturer, and deſired the ſcholars in no 
ways to believe him. He was ſo zealous in the Popiſh 
tenets,” and therewith ſo ſcrupulous, that, being a 
prieſt, he thought he had never ſufficiently mixed his 


For further particulaas of this venerable prelate, ſee pages 67, 
74, 82, 87, 121, 123, 125, 126, 131, 152, 159, 164, 170, 177, 
215, 220, and 221, of this volume. - pigs 
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maſſing wine with water, and that he. ſhould never be 
damned, if once he was a profeſſed Friar. He was 
croſs · bearer in the univerſity of Cambridge, and carried 
it on proceſſion- days, till he was converted by profeſſor 
Bilney“; who ſeeing him very violent in his way, 
though without knowledge, endeavoured to remove his 
prejudices, and going to the croſs-bearer's ſtudy, de- 
fired him to hear him make a confeſſion of his faith; 
with which Latimer was ſo touched, that he gave over 
{chool-divinity, and ſtudied more orthodox divines: ſo 
that, whereas before he was an enemy to, and almoſt 
a perſecdtor of, the favourers of a reformation, he was 
now zealous in their cauſe; changing his old manner of 
cavilling and railing, into diligent conferring with Bil- 
ney. or others, and aſked Stafford's pardon before he 
died. He was not ſatisfied with his own converſion, 
but became a powerful public preacher ; alſo inſtruct- 
ing many in private: which ſet many of the Doctors 
and Friars againſt him; and Nicholas Weſt, Biſhop of 
| Ely, forbade him to preach, A. D. 1529: yet he con- 
tinized for three years preaching with much. applauſe ; 

even the Biſhop himſelf admiring his talents. 
-  Soon-after, complaint was made againſt him to Car- 
dinal Wolſey; but by the means of Dr. Butts, the 
King's phyſician +, a favourer of good men, he was 
choſen into the number of thoſe which laboured in the 
cauſe of the King's ſupremacy. Whereupon he went 
to court, and lodged with Dr. Butts; but at laſt being 
| | weary of the court, he had, by the Lord Cromwell's 
means, a living given him in Wiltſhire. The place 
| was called Weſt Kingſton, near Sarum, where he di- 
| ligently inſtructed his flock, and preached zealouſly 
many times abroad in the country. Hereupon ſome 
Roman Catholic prieſts drew up articles againſt him; 
and he was much moleſted by William Warham, 
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Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and John Stokeſley Biſhop 
of London, before whom he was cited to appear. They 
detained him a long time from his own curacy, calling 
him three times every week before them, which much 
troubled him : whereupon he wrote to the Archbiſhop, 
expoſtulating with him for ſo long detaining him from 
his chargez and that not for any juſt cavie, but only 
for preaching the truth againſt abuſes which had crept 
into thechurch. Yet his application availed nothing, till 
the King reſcued him out of their hands, and, in 1535, 

at the requeſt of Lord Cromwell, made him Biſhop of 
Worceſter “. In that ſtation he conducted himſelf 
with great diligence and piety. He ſpent his whole 
time in ſtudy, teaching, preaching, exhorting, viſiting, 
correcting, and reforming, to the utmoſt of his power, 
as far as the times would bear; and though he could not 
utterly extinguiſh the reliques of Popery, yet he fo 
managed, that they ſhould be uſed with as little hurt, 
and as much profit as might be. Jet there he was not 
quiet, for one of great place accuſed him to the King, 
of preaching ſedition, but the King was ſatisfied wich 
the Prelate s anſwer. At New-year's tide, it was 
uſual for the Biſhops to preſent the King with a New- 

year's gift ; and Biſhop Latimer, among the reſt, pre- 

ſented him with the New Teſtament, wrapped up in a 

napkin, with this inſcription about it, Fornicatores & 

adulteros judicabit Dominus; Whoremongers and adul- 

terers God will judge.” But ſoon after paſſing ot the 

ſtatute of the ſix articles, he, ſeeing that he could not 
retain his office with a good conſcience 9, of his own 

accord reſigned his biſhopric ; and, when he put off 
his rochet, in his chamber among his friends, he gave 

a ſkip on the floor for joy, feeling his ſhoulders lighter 
(as he ſaid) by being diſcharged from fo heavy a bur: 
then, After which he betook himſelf to his former 


® See page 427 of vol. ii. of this work. 
See pages 12 and 13 of this volume, , _ 
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mean parſonage : yet there, by the malice of ſome 


| committed to che Tower, where God gave him Ganges 
| 0 


prieſts, who flandered his doctrine, he was much en- 
dangered : and though, by Cranmer's means, he for 
ſome time eſcaped their ſnares, he was at laſt com- 
mitted to the Lower, where he remained till the reign 
of Edward VI. Being then reſtored to his liberty, he 
might alſo have been reſtored to his biſhopric; but he 
choſe to live in a private way with Archbiſhop Cran- 
mer; and conceiving that his preaching would be ſer- 


viceable to religion, he continued a diligent and pain- 
ful preacher all that King's reign, in different places, 
Fthough he was ſixty-ſeven years of age. He roſe to his 
Rudy, winter and ſummer, at two o'clock in the morn- 


ing. He evidently foreſaw, and foretold,. all, thoſe 
Plagues the nation afterwards felt under Queen Mary; 
and foretold, concerning himſelf, that 55 preaching the 
goſpel would coſt him his life, and that Stephen Gar- 
diner, Biſhop of Wincheſter, who was then in ac 
ment, would be an inſtrument of perſecution. 

In the beginning of Queen Mary's reign, he was 


ſent for by a purſuivant, whereof he had notice ſix. 
hours before he came to his houſe ; yet inſtead of fly- 


ing, he prepared himſelf for his journey, and, when 
the purſuivant came, he ſaid, “ My friend, you are 
welcome; I go as willingly to London to give an ac- 
count of my faith, as ever | went to any place in the 
world; and 1 doubt not, but as God hath formerly 
made me worthy to preach his word before two excel- 
lent Princes, ſo he will enable me to bear witneſs to 
the truth before the third, either to her eternal com- 
fort or diſcomfort.“ The purſuivant, having deliver- 


ed his letter, told him, that he was commanded not to 


ſtay for him, and ſo immediately departed; his ad- 
verſaries hoping that he would have fled: but Latimer 


haſted after to London, and, as he rode through Smith- 
field. obſerved that place had long groaned for him. 


Coming before the council, after many abuſes, he was 
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of mind, not only to bear the terribleneſs of impriſon- 
ment, but to deride and laugh to ſcorn the doings of 
his enemies. This aged father, who may juſtly be 
{tiled the Demoſthenes of the pulpit, being kept in the 
cold winter without a fire, ſent the Lieutenant's ſer- 
vant to tell his maſter, that, if he did not look better 
to him, perchance he might deceive him. The Lieu- 
tenant, thinking that he intended to make an eſcape, 
charged him with his words; to whom he anſwered, 
«You think 1 ſhall burn, but, unleſs you let me have 
a fire; I ſhall deceive your expectation, for I am here 
like to ſtarve with cold,” He continued a long time in 
the Tower, with as much patience as any man could 
do in ſuch a ſituation, and from thence was ſent to Ox- 
ford with Cranmer and Ridley : where they ſpent 
their time in fervent prayer and ſtudy. Three things 
Latimer more eſpecially prayed for, 1ſt, ** That as 
God had appointed him to be a preacher of his word, 
ſo that he would give him grace to ſtand to his doc- 
trine, that he might give his heart's blood for the 
ſame.“ 2dly, „ That God, of his mercy, would re- 
ſtore his goſpel to England once again:“ which he 
often inculcated in his prayer, and that with ſo much 
ardour, as though he had ſeen God before him, and 
ſpoken to him face to face. zdly, That the Lord 
would preſerve the Princeſs, Elizabeth, and make her 
a comfort to the comfortleſs realm of England.” All 
which requeſts God moſt graciouſly anſwered. At 
laſt, being condemned, with Ridley, to be burned, 
when he came to the ſtake, he lift up his eyes with an 
amiable and comfortable countenance, ſaying, Fidelis 
eſt Deus, &c. God is faithful, who will not ſuffer us 
to be tempted above that which we are able to bear.“ 
When the fire was brought, he ſaid to Dr. Ridley, (Be 
of good comfort, brother, and play the man ; we ſhall 


+ See an account of their diſputation there, page 220 of this 
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this day light ſuch a candle, by God's grace, in Eng · 
land, as I truſt ſhall never be put out.“ Being ſtrip- 


ped, he ſeemed a very comely perſon to all that were 


preſent, and whereas, in his cloaths, he appeared a 
withered,' crooked, filly old man, he now ſtood bolt 
_ upright, as comely a father as one might behold. As 
he was burning, his blood ran out of his heart in ſuch 
abundance, as if all the blood of his. body had been 
gathered thither, to the great aſtoniſhment of the be- 
holders, and according to his former requeſt, ** that 
he might be ſo happy as to ſhed his heart's blood for 
the truth.“ When the fire was firſt kindled, he cried, 
« O Father of Heaven, receive my ſoul :” and fo re- 
ceiving the flame, and, as it were, embracing it, having 
ſtroked his face with his hands, and bathed them a lit- 
tle in the fire, he ſoon expired, with very little ſeem- 
ing pain, on October 16, 1555. In a letter to King 
Henry VIII. he thus concludes, © Wherefore, graci- 
'ous King, remember yourſelf, have pity on your ſoul, 
and think that the day is even at hand, when you 
ſhall give an account for your office, and of the blood 
that hath been fhed with your ſword : In the which 
day that your grace may ſtand ſtedfaſt and have your 
quietus ſealed with the blood of our Saviour Chriſt, 
. which will only ſerve at that day, is my daily 

prayer, &c.” | 5 


The LITE of PETER MARTYR; 


PrER ManTyYR was ſtiled de Vermiglio from the 
place of his nativity, in the territories of Florence, 
where he was born in 1500, and where his family had 
flouriſhed for ſeveral] centuries with reputation. His 
parents were very ſolicitous and carefu] about his edu- 
cation; and, being of a pregnant wit, and an ingenious 


diſpofition, he gave great hopes, in his minority, of 


excelling in future times. He was very ſtudious and 


aſſiduous, ſpending no time idle. At ſixteen years of 
43 
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age he entered into a monaſtery of regular canons of 
St. Auguſtine, in Feſſula, near Florence. There he 
ſpent three years in the ſtudy of the arts and the 
holy ſcriptures, part whereof he learned by heart. 
Then he went to Padua, where, entering into a 
monaſtery of the ſame order, he continued there al- 
moſt eight years, in which time he almoſt wholly em- 
ployed himſelf in the ſtudy of philoſophy. There he 
heard the daily lectures of famous philoſophers, who 
were profeſſors in that univerſity, as Branda, Genna, 
Confalionerius, &c. and finding that Ariſtotle was in 
many places not properly tranſlated into Latin, he re- 
ſolved to ſtudy the Greek language, which accordingly 
he did, with great labour, as he had not fit maſters to 
aſſiſt him therein: by which diligence he acquired ſuch 
perfection, as to be able to read without help, and un- 
derſtand the Greek orators, philoſophers, and poets. 
During his abode there, he likewiſe heard the conſtant 
lectures of three divines. When he was twenty-ſix 
years old, the fraternity of that monaftery called him 
to the office of preaching, whereby he might put in 
practice his former private ſtudies, be ſerviceable to 
them, and make himſelf famous; and upon trial his 
learning and abilities appeared to be ſuch, that he was 
honoured with the degree of a Doctor. He began firſt 
to preach in the church of Brixia, afterwards in 
the moſt famous cities of Italy. All the time he could 
gain from preaching, he ſpent in the ſtudy of philoſo- 
phy and divinity. He preached alſo privately, and 
read lectures in the colleges of Padua, Ravenna, Bo- 
nonia, and Vercellis. 

Hitherto he had moſt applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
ſchool-divinity, but now he began to ſpend moſt of his 
time in ſearching the fountain, the Old and New Teſ- 
tament; and finding, that, to enable him thereto, the 
knowledge of the Hebrew was very neceſſary, whilſt he 
was Vicar to the Prior in Bononia, he applied himſelf 
to the ſtudy of that language, and, by his ſingular di- 


ligence, 
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ligence, became a good proficient therein. His name 
grew very famous in the chief cities of Italy; and the 
ſuperiors of his order, approving his diligence, reſolved 


to advance him to ſome greater dignity, and ſo by the 


conſent of all he was made Abbot of Spoleta. He 
behaved ſo excellently in that ſtation, ' that he was uni- 
verſally admired, conſidering that tho” hitherto he had 
been only employed in his ſtudies, he yet ſhewed ſuch 
wiſdom and dexterity in managing the affairs of a 

g 
At Spoleta he continued three years: at the end 
whereof, by a public convention of the ſuperiors of 
the order, he was made Governor of the college at 
Naples, which for the dignity of the place, and pro- 
fits belonging to it, was of great eſteem. In that city 
he attained to more light and knowledge of the truth 
than he formerly had: and by his ſtudy of the ſcrip- 
tures obſerved the errors and abuſes that had crept, into 
the church ; whereupon he began to read the works of 
ſome Proteſtant authors, by which be owned afterwards 
that he profited very much. He daily alſo conferred 
with ſome friends that were addicted to the ſtudy. of the 
reformed religion, to the mutual edification of both 
1 A reformed church being gathered in Naples, 
deter Martyr joined himſelf to it; and deins deſirous 
to inſtruct others, he began to expound. St. Paul's firſt 
epiſtle to the Corinthians with great ſucceſs ; for not 
only the fellows, of his college reſorted to him, but 
many Biſhops and Noblemen, -But when he came to 
the words of 1 Cor. ili. 13, 14. Every man's works ſhall 
be made manifeſt, for the day ſhall declare it, becauſe it 
ſhall be revealed by fire, &c. and had interpreted them 
contrary to the received opinion, many adverſaries were 
ſtirred up againſt him : for it was commonly thought, 
that theſe words imply a purgatory ; but Dr. Marty! 
ſhewed, out of the ancient fathers, that theſe words 
could not be ſo underſtood. However the Popiſh clergy 
could by no means endure this interpretation; "OY 
: | that 
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that if purgatory was overthrown, a great part of their 
profits by maſſes, indulgences, &c. would preſently ceaſe. 
Whereupon they accuſed Martyr, and ſo far pre- 
vailed as to have his lecture put down: but Martyr 
refuſed to obey the ſentence as unjuſt, and truſting to 
the goodnels of his cauſe, appealed to the Pope; and 
by the aſſiſtance of his friends at Rome he overcame 
his adverſaries : for at that time he had there .potent 
friends, as Cardinal Gonzaga, Gaſpar Contareni, 'Re- 
ginald Pole, Peter Bembus, and Frederic Fregoſius, 
all learned men, and gracious with the - Pope, who 
alſo acknowledged that the church needed ſome re- 
formation. By their aſſiſtance he got the interdiCt 
taken off, and was reſtored to his former liberty of 
preaching, which yet he could not long enjoy ; for 
before he had, been three years at Naples, he fell into 
a grievous and dangerous diſeaſe, together with his old 
fellow ſtudent Benedictus Cuſanus; who died: but 
Martyr, by the diligence of his phyſicians, was are 
with great difficulty) cured. The ſuperiors of his 
order, in a convention, ſeeing that the air of Naples 
did not agree with him, made him general viſitor of 
their order. In that office he ſo demeaned himſelf, 
that good men much commended his integrity, con- 
ſtancy and gravity z and others feared him, not daring 
to diſcover their hatred to him. Sometime afterwards, 
in a cot vention, of the ſuperiors, he was made prior of 
the monaſtery in Luca Some out of love preferred 
him to this place; others, thinking that it would prove 
his ruin: for there was an ancient grudge between 
Florence and Lucca, the latter ſuſpecting that the 
Florentines wanted to enſlave them. But Peter Mar- 
tyr, by his excellent learning and virtue, did fo prevail 
on che people of Lucca, that, . contrary to the expec- 
tation of his adverſaries, himſelf being a Florentine, 
he was no Iels eſteemed at Lucca, than if he had been 
born amongſt them: fo that they earneſtly deſired the 
lopcriors 0: his order, that he might not be ag 
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, ligence, became a good proficient therein. His name 
grew very famous in the chief cities of Italy; and the 


©  ſyperiorsof dis order, approving his diligence, reſolyed 


to advance him to ſome greater dignity, and ſo by the 
conſent of all he was made Abbot of Spoleta. He 
behaved-ſo excellently in that ſtation, ' that he was uni- 
_ verſally admired, conſidering that tho' hitherto, he had 
been only employed in his ſtudies, he yet ſhewed ſuch 
wiſdom, and dexterity in managing the affairs of a 
Oo OS AE RESINS TL 
At Spoleta he continued three years: at the end 
whereof, by a public convention of the ſuperiors of 
the order, he was made Governor of the college at 
Naples, which for the dignity of the place, and pro- 
fits belonging to it, was of great eſteem. In that city 
he attained to more light and knowledge of the truth 
than he formerly had: and by his ſtudy. of the ſcrip- 


ftures obſerved the errors and abuſes that had er 

the church ; whereupon he began to read the works of 
ſome Proteſtant authors, by which be owned. afterwards. 
that he profited. very much. He daily alſo conferred 
with ſome friends that were addicted to the ſtudy. of the 
reformed religion, to the mutual edification of both 

afties. A reformed church being gathered in Naples, 
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to inſtruct others, he began to expound St. Paul's firlt 
epiſtle to the Corinthians with great ſucceſs; for not 
only the fellows, of his college reſorted to him, but 
many Biſhops and Noblemen. But when he came to 
the words of 1 Cor. ili. 13, 14. Every man's works ſhall 
be made manifeſt,” for the day ſhall declare it, brcauſe it 
Hall be revealed by. fire, &c. and had interpreted them 
contrary to the receiyed opinion, many adverſaries were 
ſtirred up againſt, him : for it was commonly thought, 
that theſe words imply a purgatory ; but Dr. Marty? 
ſhewed, out of the ancient fathers, that theſe, words 
could not be ſounderſtood. However the Popiſh clergy 
could, by no means endure this interpretation; 1 
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vailed as to have his lecture put down: but M 

refuſed to obey the ſentence as unjuſt, and truſting to 
the goodneſs of his cauſe, appealed to the Pope; and 
by the aſſiſtance of his friends at Rome he overcame 
his adverſaries : for at that time he had there potent 
friends, as Cardinal Gonzaga, Gaſpar Contareni, Re- 
ginald Pole, Peter Bembus, and Frederic Fregoſius, 
all learned men, and gracious with the Pope, who 
alſo acknowledged that the church needed ſome re- 
formation. By their aſſiſtance he got the interdict 
taken off, and was reſtored to his former liberty of 
preaching, which yet he could not long enjoy; for 
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Ban thence. Numbers of the nobility, and fenators 
of the city, teſorted to his lectures; and, that he 
might the better plant religion in that commonwealth, 
he preached to them every Sunday. What fruit his 
miniſtry had, may be diſcerned by this, that in one 

year's . after his departure out of Italy, eighteen 
fellows of that college left their places and po- 
7 betaking themſelves to the reformed churches, 
Many citizens alſo of Lucca went into voluntary 
exile, where they might enjoy their opinions with 
peace and ſafety. Whilſt Martyr remained at Lucca, 
there met at that city the Emperor Charles V. Pope 
Paul TIT. and Cardinal Contareni, coming legate out 
of Germany; who, for old acquaintance lake, lodged 
with Martyr, and had daily much conference with him 

about religion. Moſt people imagined that Martyr 
would be in no ſmall danger, on account of the pre- 
ſerice of the Pope; becauſe that his enemies might 
ſuggeſt ſomething to the ſuſpicious old Pontiff, which 
would turn to Martyr's great trouble. However, as 
he was ſtrengthened with his own authority and learn- 
ing, and a great place in the affections of the people, 
they moved not at that time; but waited for a fitter 
opportunity, intending to undermine him ſecretly, 
However, as a foretaſte of what they intended, they 
ſeized upon a friar of Martyr's college, and impriſon- 
ed him, under the accuſation of violating their reli- 

on: but ſome noblemen reſcuing him, thereupon 
artyr's enemies accuſed him at Rome, and in all 
the colleges of his order, and ſummoned him to ap- 
r at Geneva, to anſwer the ſame; but he, being 
informed of the ſnares that were laid for him, and 
alſo being admoniſhed by his friends to take care of 
himſelf, for that many ſought his life, he reſolved not 
to go to the aſſembly, but to remove himſelf to ſome 
place, where he might be ſafe from the power and 
malice of his adverſaries. He firſt conveyed part of 
his library to Chriſtopher Brent, a ſenator of Lucca, 


who, 
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#ho, he knew, would take care and ſend it to Germany 
to him; the other part of it he gave to the college: 
and, . ſetting all things in order in that hoyſe, he pri- 
rately departed out of the city. Purpoſing to viſit his 
own country, he went to Piſa z and meeting there with 
ſome truſty meſſengers, he wrote to Cardinal Pole, 
and ſome other of his friends at Lucca. Being arrived 
at Florence, he met there with a godly and learned 
man (Bernardin Ochine) who, being cited to Rome, 
was going thither; but, being warned of the danger 
by his friends, he conſulted with Martyr, and, upon 
(liberation, both of them agreed to leave Italy, and 
retire into Germany. pet 
Ochine departed firſt, and went tõ Geneva, and 
from thence to Augſburgh z and two. days after Martyr 
followed, going firſt to Bononia, then to Ferrara, 
and from that to Verona. Being courteouſly enter- 
nined there by his old friends, he went thence over 
the Alps into Switzerland. In his journey, when he 
ame to Zurich, he was very kindly entertained 
Bullinger, Pellicane, and Gualter, and by the other mi- 
tiſters belonging to that city, to whom he offered his 
ervice if they needed it; but it was declined. From 
thence he went to Baſil, where, after he had abode about 
month, he was called to Straſburgh, by the means of 
Martin Bucer ; in which place he was made profeſſor 
of divinity. There he continued five years, in which 
ime he interpreted moſt part of the Bible, which he 
lad a great ſkill in. Finding ſome inconvenience 
living fingle, by the advice of his friends, he married 
in honeſt and noble virgin, Catherine Damp- Martin,” 
who afterwards died in England without iſſue“ . 
Upon the acceſſion of Edward VI. and the aboliſhing 
of the Papacy. in England, it was reſolved to reform 
the univerſities, that a proper miniſtry ſhould proceed 
lerefrom; and Peter Martyr being at this time famous 
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for his learning and {kill in affairs, was judged a prg- 
per inſtrument in that employment: whereupon the 
Archbiſhop, by the command of the King, ſent for 
him over; and, by the coofent of the ſenate of Straf- 
burgh, he came over to England . Cranmer, for ſome 
time, entertained him at his houſe, with all courteſy 
and humanity, till the King ſent him to Oxford, to 
be profeſſor of divinity ; Where he firſt began to ex- 
pound the firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians, becauſe there. 
in were many. heads laid down, which concerned the 
controverſies of the times. The Roman Catholics 
(whereof as yet there were many at Oxford) at ficſt 
patierſtly bore Martyr's teaching, frequented his lec- 


_._ tures, and indeed ſeemed to admire his learning: but 


ſame of them, eſpecially the heads of houſes, laboured 
to reſtrain the ſtudents from going to his leftures, but 
yet proceeded no farther, When he came to, declare 
his judgment about the ſacrament, they could bear it 
no longer; and therefore, that they might not only 
procure him envy, but danger, they firſt began to ac- 
cuſe him of teaching contrary to the doctrine of their 
forefathers, of deſigning to. extirpate their wholeſome 
and decent ceremonies, of profaning the ſacrament of 
the altar, and (as it were) trampling it under his feet. 
Then (without acquainting him) they affixed papers 
upon all their church-doors, in Engliſh, declaring that 
to-morrow there ſhould be a public diſputation, againſt 
the real preſence of Chriſt in the ſacrament; By this 
means, the next day they filled the ſchools, diſpoſed 
their NG in every place, commanding them to make 
a noiſe, to raiſe tumults, and, if need were, to fight 
with any that ſhould oppoſe them. Many went, not 
only of the ſcholars, but of the townſmen, ſome to 
ſee the event of this buſineſs, others to aſſiſt their friends, 
in caſe they ſhould fall together by the ears. Martyr, 
in the mean time, being wholly ignorant of the affair, 
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was in his houſe preparing himſelf in his uſual manner 
to read his lecture, till ſome of his friends (obſerving 
the unufual concourſe of people) went to him, and 


opening the buſineſs to him, would have perſuaded him 


not to go; but he rejected their advice, and in his way 
was met by Dr. Smith's boy, with a letter from his 


maſter, wherein he challenged him to a diſputation. - 


On this, Martyr's friends again earneſtly ſolicited him 
to return home; but he was (till reſolute; and ſo going 


tothe ſchools, when his adverſaries provoked him, he 


endeavoured. by a modeſt ſpeech to quiet them, ſaying, 
that he refuſed not to diſpute, but only diſliked the 
time, for that he came to read his lecture; and, havin 
ſomewhat quieted them, he went on with his lecture 
to the admiration of all. They, who before admired 


him for his ſingular learning and eloquence, now much 


more did ſo for his conſtancy. For notwithſtanding 
the murmurs of the people, and the rage of his ad- 
verſaries, he went on without the leaſt change of his 
colour, or heſitation of his voice, or trembling, or any 
thing that might imply the leaſt fear. Having ended 
his lecture, his adverſaries began again with great cla- 
mour to 1 him to a diſputation, nor would they 
accept of his modeſt excuſe, when he told them that 
he would diſpute at another time; that he was not 
now prepared, they having concealed their queſtions 
from him, without ſetting them up in public as they: 
uſed to do. To this they replied, that he, who had 
read his lectures about the Lord's: ſupper, could not 
be unprovided to. diſpute on the ſame ſubject. He 
anſwered, that he durſt not undertake ſuch a work with» . 

out acquainting the King of it, eſpecially as the thing 
tended to ſedition. He told them alſo, that to a law- 
ful diſputation it was requiſite that the queſtion ſhould | 
be agreed on; that moderators ſhould be appointed, 
by whoſe judgment all things ſhould be determined; 
and that they ſhould have notaries to write the argu- 
ments on both ſides. Whereas, he ſaid, none of theſe 
Vor. III. No. 27. X | things 
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things be ready, and the night draws on that we ſhall 


want time to diſcuſs ſo great a controverſy. 

His adverſaries would not be ſatisfied with theſe juſt 
ee but all were like to fall together by the ears: 
whereupon theVice-Chancellor interpoſed his authority, 
requiring P. Martyr, and Dr. Smith, to meet at his 


houſe, with their friends on both ſides: where they 


ſhould agree upon the queſtions, and the time and or- 
der of diſputing. In the mean time, he commanded 
the beadles to diſſolve the aſſembly ; and taking Mar- 


tyr by the hand, led him forth, and ſafely conducted 


him to his on houſe. At the time appointed, Martyr, 
accompanied with ſome of his friends, went to the 
Vice-Chancellor's houſe, with Dr. Siddal, and Curtop, 
who were at that time zealous for the reformation, 
though afterwards in the reign of Queen Mary they 
deſerted it. Smith did the ſame, taking with him Dr: 
Cole and Oglethorpe, and three other Doctors of di- 


vinity. They contended ſome time about the laws of 


the diſputacion ; but at length the queſtions were agreed 
upon, and the time and place appointed for it. In the 
mean time, by their mutual conſents, the King was 
made acquainted with ir, that he might fend down his 
delegates, to O der the diſputation aright. Smith, be- 
ing apprehenſive on account of his raiſing the former 
tumult, fled before the day came, firſt into Scotland, 
and from thence to Louvain in Brabant. At the time 
appointed, the King's delegates came. In their pre- 
ſence Martyr diſputed four ' days, with three of the 
Popith Doctors, Treſham, Chad, and Morgan, where- 
in he ſhewed excellent learning; and becauſe his adver- 
ſaries ſcattered abroad many falſe reports, he afterwards 


printed the whole diſputation. The inſurrection hap- 
pening in Devonſhire and Oxfordſhire F ſome time 


after, many threatened the death of Martyr, fo that 
he could neither read his lectures, nor ſafely remain in 


f ee page 103 of this volume. 
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Oxford; on which he was ſafe'y conveyed by his friends 
to: London, which the King was mu: h pleaſed at; 
and when his wife and family could not with ſafety re- 
main at his houſe, his friends hid them, till the ſediti- 
dus multitude were departed out of Oxford; and, after 
the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion, Martyr returned again 
to his wonted labours. But his adverſaries often raiſing 
tumults before his houſe in the night, throwing ſtones 
at his door, and breaking his windows, the King, to 
provide for his ſafety, made him Dean of Chiiſt's 
church, allotting him a fine houſe, and pleaſant gar- 
den. - He was much valued by his Majeſty, and high- 
y eſteemed by Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, Hooper, 
and all that favoured the Reformation. Cranmer 
made great uſe of his advice in ſettling the government 
of the church : but in the beginning of Mary's reign, 
Martyr was forbidden the exerciſe of his place, and 
commanded not to ſet a foot out of his own doors, 
nor to carry any thing thence. On this he wrote to 
bis friends, ſhewing what danger he was in, and plead- 
ing the public faith given to him when he was ſent for 
by King Edward VI. By this means he got leave to 
come to London; where it was diſputed in the coun- 
al, whether he ſhould be impriſoned; becauſe, ſome. 
kid, he had done much hurt to their religion : but af- 
ter debate it was concluded, that, as he came into 
England on the public faith, he ſhould be ſafely diſ- 
miſſed T. Whereupon, ſending him public letters, 
lened with the Queen's own hand, he went firſt to 
Antwerp, from thence to Cologne, and thence to 
traſburgh, from whence he came: where he was 
entertained with much joy, by his old friends, and re- 
ſtored to his former place. 
Yet here he was perſecuted by his enemies, who ſug- 
geſted to the ſenate, that he differed in Judgment from 
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the confeſſion of Augſburgh f, about Chriſt's preſence 
in the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, which' might 
_ cauſe much trouble in the church, and that he refuſed 
do fign the articles of agreement between Luther and 
Bucer about this matter: whereupon Martyr wrote to 
the ſenate, that there was nothing in that confeſſion 
; rightly underſtood which he did not concur with; and 
that if his text, at any time, ſhould lead him to ſpeak 
of that ſubje&, he would do it ſo modeſtly, that it 
ſhould give no offence; and that his not ſubſcribing to 
the agreement between Luther and Bucer (wherein, 
amongſt other things, they had ſet down, 0 they 
which wanted true faith did nevertheleſs eat the body 
of Chriſt) ought not to be objected to him, for that he 
could not aſſent thereto, but he muſt give offence to 
the Helvetian, Engliſh, French, and Geneva churches: 
-and that Bucer himſelf, in England, had taught far 
otherwiſe. With this anſwer the ſenate was ſatisfied; 
and he, and Zanchie, taught diligently both divinity 
and philoſophy in that city: but ſoon after Pellican 
dying at Zurich, the ſenate there choſe Martyr 'in his 
room, and preſently ſent for him, deſiring the ſenate 
of Straſburgh would conſent to the removal : which 
they did, though very unwillingly ; and Martyr em- 
bracing it the more readily, on account of the oppoſi- 
tion he ſtill met with at Straſburgh, departed, to the 
great grief of his friends, in 1556, John Jewel 

| (afterwards Biſhop of Sarum) accompanying him. 

There he was well entertained, by the ſenate, 
ſchools, miniſters, - and all good men. He reſided 
for ſome time with his old friend Bullinger. The 
| ſenate, to ſhew how greatly they eſteemed him, 
made him free of their commonwealth, that he might 
not live among them as a ſtranger, but as a citizen. 
Here, by the advice of his friends, and to obtain iſſue, 
See vol. ii, page 128 of this work. 1 
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he married again, (fix years after the death of his firſt 


T wite) one Catherine Marenda, who for religion had left 
© her own country, and lived at Geneva in good repu- 
d ion. As he was greatly valued by the people of 
» BY 2vrich, ſo he loved them exceedingly. He was always 
ready to be ſerviceable to other churches, as appeared 


ai many inſtances. 

k Soon after this, he fell ſick of a fever, made his 

| will, and, to his friends that viſited him, he ſpake 
chearfully and comfortably, telling them that his body 
was weak, but inwardly he enjoyed much peace and 
comfort. He made before them an excellent confeſ- 

Pl fon of his faith, concluding thus, This is my faith, 

* and they that teach otherwiſe, to the withdrawing of 
men from God, God will deſtroy them.” He gave 


„dem his hand, and bidding them farewel, gave up 
he ghoſt, A. D. 1562, aged ſixty-two years. 
4 The LITE of Dr. THOMAS CRANMER, 
an This renowned prelate, of whom ſo frequent mention 
Nis has been made in this work, was born on July 2, 
co 1489, at Afracton, in Nottinghamſhire, and was 
ch the ſon of Thomas Cranmer, a gentleman poſſeſſed of 
"Wl 2 genteel fortune, and deſcended of a Norman family 
fi- which came to England with William the Conqueror, 
be and for ſome. ages was ſeated at Cranmer-hall in 
vel Leiceſterſhire. Young Cranmer was put to learn the 
grammar under a pariſh-clerk, with whom he ſuffered 
* much and improved little. At the age of fourteen he 
0 vas ſent to the univerſity of Cambridge, where for 
ne eight years he ſpent his time in reading, the ſubtilities 
ra and jargon of the ſcholaſtic writers. However, after- 
joy wards he applied himſelf cloſely to the ſtudy of the beſt 


| Latin authors. He took his degree of maſter of arts, 
de. and was choſen fellow of Jeſus college. After that he 
mat ried a wife in 1826, and thereby loſing his fellow- 
nel ſhip, he was choſen div inity-reader in Buckingham 
X 3 college; 
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the confeſſion of Avgſburgh f, about Chriſt's preſence 
in the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, which might 


cauſe much trouble in the church, and that he refuſed 
to fign the articles of agreement between Luther and 
Bucer about this matter: whereupon Martyr wrote to 


the ſenate, that there was nothing in that confeſſion 
rightly underſtood which. he did not concur with; and 


that if his text, at any time, ſhould lead him to {peak 
of that ſubject, he would do it ſo modeſtly, that it 
ſhould give no offence; and that his not ſubſcribing to 


the agreement between Luther and Bucer (wherein, 
- amongſt other things, they had ſet down, that they 


which wanted true taith did nevertheleſs one the body 


of Chriſt) ought not to be objected to him, for that he 


could not aſſent thereto, but he muſt give offence to 
the Helvetian, Engliſh, French, and Geneva churches : 
and that Bucer himſelf, in England, had taught far 
' otherwiſe. With this anſwer the ſenate was ſatisfied; 


and he, and Zanchie, taught diligently both divinity 
and philoſophy in that city: but ſoon after Pellican 


dying at Zurich, the ſenate there choſe Martyr 'in his 
room, and preſently ſent for him, deſiring the ſenate 
of Straſburgh would conſent to the removal : which 


they did, though very unwillingly z and Martyr em- 


bracing it the more readily, on account of the oppoſi- 
tion he ſtill met wich at Straſpurgh, departed, to the 


great grief of his friends, in 1 556, John Jewel 


| (afterwards Biſhop of Sarum) accompanying him. 


/ 


/ 


There he was weli entertained, by. the ſenate, 
ſchools, miniſters, - and all good men. He reſided 


for ſome time with his old friend Bullinger. The 


ſenate, to ſhew how .greatly they eſteemed him, 


made him free of their commonwealth, that he might 


not live @ them as a ſtranger, but as a citizen. 


Here, by the advice of his friends, and to obtain iſſue, 


See vol. ij. page 128 of this work. , 
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he married again, (fix years after the death of his firſt 

vife) one Catherine Marenda, who for religion had left 
her own country, and lived at Geneva in good repu- 
tation. As he was greatly valued by the people of 
Zurich, ſo he loved them exceedingly. He was always 
ready to be ſerviceable to other churches, as appeared 
in many inſtances. -- 

Soon after this, he fell ſick of a fever, made his 
will, and, to his friends that viſited him, he ſpake 
chearfully and comfortably, telling them that his body 

/ was weak, but inwardly he enjoyed much peace and 
comfort. He made before them an excellent confeſ- 
fion of his faith, concluding thus, This is my faith, 
and they that teach otherwiſe, to the withdrawing of 
men from God, God will deſtroy them.” He gave. 
them his hand, and bidding them farewel, gave up 
the ghoſt, A. D. 2562, aged ſixty- two years. 
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The LITE of Dr. THOMAS ChRanmrn. 


This renowned prelate, of whom ſo frequent mention 
has been made in this work, was born on July 2, 
1489, at Afracton, in Nottinghamſhire, and was 
the ſon of Thomas Cranmer, a gentleman poſſeſſed of _ 
a genteel fortune, and deſcended of a Norman family K. 
which came to England with William the Conqueror, 901 


171 CD 1 „ 
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h and for ſome. ages was ſeated at Cranmer-hall in | 
Leiceſterſhire, ' Young Cranmer was put to learn the 
grammar under a pariſh-clerk, with whom he ſuffered 

, much and improved little. At the age of fourteen he 

| was ſent to the univerſity of Cambridge, where for 

eight years he ſpent his time in reading, the ſubtllities | 

5 and jargon of the ſcholaſtic writers. However, after- 
wards he applied himſelf cloſely to the ſtudy of the beſt 

4 Latin authors. He took his degree of maſter of arts, 


and was choſen fellow of Jeſus college. After that he ; 
married a wife in 125, and thereby loſing his fellow- = 
ie ſhip, he Was choſen divinity-reader in Buckingham 
* 3 | 8 colleg — 5 
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college ; but, . bis wife dying in childbed in 1526, the 
maſter. and . fellows. choſe him again into Jeſus 
college: after which he commenced. Doctor of divi- 
nity, in #528. From thence he was ' Choſen a fellow 
in Cardinal Wolſey's college, in Oxford; but fore- 
ſeeing the danger which afterwards followed, he refu- 
ſed that place. Whilſt he was in Cambridge, the diſ- 
pute aroſe concerning King Henry's divorce, from his 
e widow, and the plague breaking forth at 
Cambridge, Dr. Cranmer retired to Waltham croſs, 
where he propoſed an expedient touching the divorce *, 


with-which Henry was o well pleaſed, that he ordered 


the Doctor to write his ſentiments at large upon the 
ſubje& : and commanded Thomas Earl of Wiltſhire, 
father of Anne Boleyn, to provide him with retired 
lodgings, books, and whatever elſe was neceſſary for 
the work. Henry made Cranmer one of his chap- 
lains, gave him a good benefice, and nominated him 

to the archdeanery of Taunton. When Cranmer, in 
1539, had finiſhed his taſk enjoined by the King, 
he preſented it, ſupported by the ſcriptures, and other 
authorities, ta his Majeſty ; who, having read it, aſked 
him whether he would juſtify, it before the Pope? and 
Cranmer profeſſing his willingneſs, Henry haſtened 
his diſpatch to the Pope; and ſent other learned men 
abroad to foreign univerſities, to diſpute the queſtion 
amongſt the divines there; where it was concluded, 
that no ſuch matrimony was lawful by the word of 
God. There Cranmer and the reſt proffered to de- 
fend, that, by the law of God, the brother ought not 
to marry the brother's wife ; but none appearing againſt 
them, the Pope made Dr. Cranmer his penitentiary in 


England, Wales and treland, and ſo diſmiſſed them. 


From thence Cranmer travelled, in 1531, to the Em- 
peror's court at Vienna, offering to diſpute with his 
divines upon the ſame ſubject: but the learned Cor- 
nelius Agrippa, counſellor to the Emperor, receiving, 


See page 393 of vol. ji. of this work, where Dr. Cranmer it by 
wrt ee called — at 9 RR 
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in private conference, full ſatisfaction from Cranmer, 
eaſily perſuaded the other learned men that were in the 
Emperor's court not to contend with the Doctor, 
who, he ſaid, was in the right; ſo that no man con- 
tradicting him, Cranmer departed from the Emperor, 
and having travelled all over Germany, he brought 
home with him into England the opinions of the 
moſt learned men that lived in the univerſities, and 
courts of Princes. In this journey, he learned all the 
New Teſtament by heart; and was confirmed in his 
former opinion in favour of the Proteſtant doctrine. 
William Warham, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, dying 
Auguſt 23, 1533, the King reſolved to ſupply his 
place with Dr. Cranmer *, who was then in Germany 
about the above- mentioned buſineſs, and was loth to 
take upon him an office of ſuch great dignity in the 
church; for he knew that there was an oath to be 
taken to the Pope, before he could be infialled ib that 
place; and he feared what iſſue the King's divorce 
might have, not being ignorant of his violent diſpo- 
fition. He knew that ſudden and great changes were 
dangerous, and that the court, to which he was un- 
accuſtomed, was full of deceits and intrigues ; that he 
muſt in all things obey the King's will, and that if he 
tripped in any the moſt trivial affair, chere would be 
ſome, who, envying his advancement, would take the 
advantage to tumble- him - headlong down. He alſo 
was now fallen in love with a young maid, Ofiender's 
niece, whom he determined to marry, th ugh he knew 
it was forbidden, by law for a prieſt to marry, or for a 


man to be made a prieſt who had married a ſecond 


wife, Weighing theſe things ſeriouſly within himſelf, 
when he was ſent for by the King to return home as 
ſoon as he could, he ſtayed in Germany ſeveral months, 
framing one excuſe or other, hoping that in the mean 
time ſome other might get the archbilhopric : but 


® Sce page 410 E. ii. of this work. A 


© ſuch were the times then that every man feared the 
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flipperineſs of the place, and declined it. At laſt 
Cranmer, having privately eſpouſed his wife at Nu; 
remberg, returned home, and was conſecrated Arch. 
biſhop-of Canterbury by John Langland Biſhop of 
Lincoln, John Veſey Biſhop of Exeter, and Henry 
Standiſn Biſhop of St. Aſaph, on March go, 1534: 
but previouſly made à proteſtation againſt the uſual 
oath to the Pope, which he was obliged to take; and 
when he gave the Pope's bull. into the King's hand, ſaid, 
That he would never receive a biſhopric of England, 
but from him who was the head of England, nor take 
an oath that was derogatory to the King's“ autho- 
rity.” Thus being made Archbiſhop, he carried him- 
ſelf as formerly he had done, riſing every morning at 
five o'clock to his ſtudy; after dinner, if he had no 
ſuitors, he ſpent an hour at cheſs, and fo to his ſtudy 
again. He was naturally very charitable and gentle; 
ſo ready to forgive and forget wrongs that it grew 
into a proverb, Do my Lord of Canterbury a ſhrewd 
turn, and he will be your friend as long as you live.” 
He was fo free from paſſion, that he never miſcalled 
the meaneſt of his ſervants ; he relieved many that were 


*- In want; was juſt in paying all men; ſo that when he 


Was caſt into priſon, he owed no man a farthing. The 
whole weight of the reformation lay upon, him: and 
it is with regret that we obſerve his zeal's having 
burried him beyond his uſual moderation in the caſe 
of Joan Boucher. However, his charity was very 
extenſive to the poor, for whom, being fick, lame or 
wounded, &c. he provided lodgings, and appointed 
an almoner, phyſician, and ſurgeon to attend them, 
and they had daily hot broth and meat ſent to them from 
the primate's kitchen. We have had frequent opportuni- 
ties of taking notice of the Archbiſhop's character in 
the courſe of this work : and ſhall now give an account 


* See page 100 of this volume. a 
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of his behaviour on the diſcovery of an almoſt unpa+ 
ralleled treachery and ingratitude, after the defeat of 
the laſt attempt againſt him , in the reign of Henry 
VIII. Dr. Cox Vicar-general, and Anthony Huſſey 
ſecretary, whom the King commiſſioned to find out 
the authors of the plot againſt Cranmer, having loitered 
about Canterbury, without doing any thing to the pur- 

ſe, his Majeſty ſecretly employed Dr. Lee to make 
ſtrict inquiry into the affair. Lee, going ſpeedily to 
Canterbury made himſelf acquainted with ſome per- 
ſons, by whoſe directions he ſearched the houſes of 
ſome ſuſpected perſons by night, whete he found Tet 
ters written from Gardiner, which opened the whole 
plot againſt Cranmer. Theſe he immediately carried 
to the King, who from that time withdrew his affec- 
tions from thoſe concerned in that affair, and acquainted 
Cranmer with theſe letters, bidding him beware of his 
enemies, now he knew them. Amongſt the letters that 
were found in Kent, one was written by the ſuffragan 
of Dover, another by Dr. Barber a civilian; which 
two men were well eſtermed by the Archbiſhop, and 
kad been promoted, and greatly favoured, by him. 
When Cranmer had their letters, he ſent for them into 
his ſtudy, and ſaid to them, You two are the men 
in whom I have always put moſt confidence, and to 
whom I have always communieated all my ſecrets; 
you muſt now give me ſome counſel, for I am ſhame- 
fully abuſed by two whom I have truſted in the ſame 
manner; for theſe perſons have not only diſcloſed my 
' ſecrets, but have taken upon them to accuſe me of he- 
reſy, and are become witneſſes againſt me: I require 
you therefore to give me faithful advice, how muſt 
behave myſelf towards them.“ Marry (anfwered Bar- 
ber) ſuch villains and knaves deſerve to be hanged up 
immediately without further trial. Hangiag is too 
good (ſaid the ſuffragan) and if there want an execu+ 
+ See a full account of both theſe ſchemes, pages 39 and 55 of 
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tioner I would be the hangman myſelf. At theſe words, 
the Archbiſhop, lifting up his hands and eyes to ties.” 


ven, ſaid, O Lord and moſt merciful God, whom 


may a man truſt in theſe days? It is true which is ſaid, 
curſed be he that truſts in man, and makes fleſh his 
arm; there was never any man uſed as I am: but 
thou, Lord, haſt evermore defended me, and lent me 

one good maſter (meaning the King) without whoſe 
— I could not be ſafe for one day; I praiſe 
chy holy name for it.“ Then he pulled the two letters 
_ our. of his boſom, and gave to them, aſking if they 
' knew them? Upon which they fell down upon their 
knees, and aſked forgiveneſs with many tears. Well 
(ſaid the gentle Archbiſhop) God make you both good 


men, I never deſerved this at your hands: but aſk 


God forgiveneſs, againſt whom you have highly of- 
fended. 5 | 
How far Cronmine was 1 in the 1 of 


reformation, has been already ſufficiently treated of, 


in the preceding part of this work, as allo his impri- 
ſonment, recantations, and the manner of his death, 


on March 21, 1556; when he was in a the 07% year of 
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the . een from 1558.70 1603, 


UEEN Mary? s death being com- 

2 — Elbe Oo municated by the privy council 
a to the Lords lately aſſembled in 
bafllament, it was unanimouſly * to — 
or | 3 .- nt 
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has Princeſs Elizabeth. The majority of the -peers 
were either altogether indifferent about religion, or ſe- 
cretly fayoured the reformation z'-and the reſt, believed 
that the Popiſh religion was too firmly eſtabliſhed, to 
be aboliſhed by a Princeſs who was no bigot, and had 
conformed, to the Romiſh religion . The Lords 
having deputed Nicholas Heath, Archbiſhop. of 
Vork, to ſignify their reſolution to the. Commons, it 
was unanimouſly agreed to proclaim the Princeſs 
Elizabeth, as next in ſucceſſion, according to her? fa- 
ther's appointment. Upon this Elizabeth was pro- 
claimed Queen of England, by ſound. of trumpets, 
and loud acclamations, firſt in the Naa yard at 
Weſtminſter, and then in London +. - | 
Elizabeth was now but twenty-five yearn of er 
but her natural abilities, the tranſactions of the late 
reign, and the difficulties ſhe. had to deal with, had 
furniſned and improved her beyond the expectations of 
her age: and of this early ſufficiency ſhe gave good 
proof in the choice of her council. She thought it 
moſt adviſeable to intermix Papiſts and Proteſtants at 
the board, that, by this means, neither party ſhould 
deſpair of her favour, and the ballance would be beſt 
kept in her own hands. The Roman Catholic part 
were, Nicholas Heath Archbiſhop of Tork, William 
Pawlet Marquis of Wincheſter Lord Treaſurer, Henry 
Fitzalan Earl of Arundel, Francis Talbot Earl of 
Shrewſbury, Edward Stanley Earl of Derby, William 
Herbert Earl of Pembroke, Edward Lord Clinton 
Admiral, William Lord Howard of Effingham Lord 
Chamberlain, Sir Thomas Cheney, Sir William Petre, 
| Sir John Maſon, Sir Richard Sackville, and Dr. Ni- 
| cholas Wessea, Dean of C e Theſe Were all 


See page 185 of this eine 

She was then at Hatfield in  Hertforddhire, and being addrefſd 
by all the Biſhops, then living, on their knees, at Highgate, in her 
way to London, ſhe allowed all of them, except — Bonbers 
Bjbop of London, to 1 her hand, 


privy 
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privy counſellors to the late Queen. The otliers af 
the reformed perſuaſion (as Cambden reports) were, 
William Parr Marquis of Northampton, Francis 
Ruſſel Earl of Bedfotd, Sir Thomas Parr, Sir Ed. 
ward Rogers, Sir Ambroſe Cave, Sir Francis Knolles, 
and Sir William Cecil: to which number, Sir Ni- 
cholas Bacon was ſoon added. But that two of "this 
laſt diviſion, viz. Bedford and Cecil, conformed. to the 
Roman, Catholic religion in the late reign, may be 
eaſily collected from their having a ſhare in the public 
buſineſs. At her firſt entering upon the govern- 
ment, ſhe ſelected a ſort of cabinet - council from ſome 
of the Proteſtant party, and with theſe ſhe concerted 
meaſures for retrieving the reformation ; but this was 
to be done with great precaution, and gradual ad- 
vances. In the firſt place, therefore, ſhe took care to 
ſettle the magiſtracy, and ſecure the kingdom from 
diſturbance : and to prevent confederacies and invaſions 
from abroad, ſhe diſpatched her ambaſſadors to no- 
tif her acceſſion to foreign Princes, and her deſire to 
maintain their friendſhip #. p 
The King of Spain being informed of 
r his Queen's death, ordered the Count of 
ai. Feria, his ambaſſador at London, to 
21” - addreſs Elizabeth for marriage, giving her 
an aſſurance of the Pope's diſpenſation for that pur- 
ꝓoſe,. Philip was not only wilting to keep his Engliſh 


Sir Edward Karne, Queen Mary's agent at Rome, was inſtrukl. 


ed t inform Pope Paul IV. of the death of that Princeſs, and Eliza- 
| beth's acrefſion, together with her defire that there might be a mutual 

communication of good oſſices between them. Paul anſwered, ** That 
the kingdom of England was held in fee of the apoſtolic ſee ; that 
ſhe could not ſucceed, being illegitimate ; that he could not con- 
traditt the declaration of Clement VII. and Paul III. that it was 
a great boldneſs to aſſume the name and government of it, without 
his conſent : yet being deſirous to ſhew a: fatherly affection, if -the 
wO0uld-tenoutce her pretepfions, and refer herſelf wholly to his free 
Liſpoß tion, he would do whatſoever might be done with the honour 

of. the apoſtolic ſee,” Elisabeth very lite regarded the pontiff's 
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title and intereſt,” but apprehenſive leſt. the Britiſh do- 
-minions ſhould fall into a union with France by the 
; of Scotland's pretenſions. The Queen was un- 
"reſolved in her anſwer for ſome time; an overture of 
this kind from ſo great a Prince, and one who had 
formerly been very much her friend, was not ſuddenly 
to be refuſed: Whether Philip's former kindneſs pro- 
ceeded from real friendſhip or ftate-policy is not the 
- queſtion 3; the favaur was to be interpreted in the 
faireſt ſenſe. Theſe conſiderations kept the 'Queen- 
ſometime in ſuſpenſe upon the overture. Ar laſt, 
foking farther into the conſequence, ſhe perceived 
chat the marrying the wife's ſiſter was equally forbid- 
den, with entering into the ſame relation with the 
brother's wife; that, ſuch an engagement ſtanding 
condemned by the holy ſcriptures, the Pope's diſpen- 
ſation could never diſentangle the matter. - Beſides, 
by engaging with her ſiſter's huſband, ſhe muſt ne- 
ceſſarily own herſelf the iſſue of an dnlawful marriage, 
which ſhe might think ſhe had no reaſon to ſuſpect, 
conſidering the public determinations both at home and. 
abroad in favour of her father's divorce from Cathe- 
Tine of Spain. However, ſhe returned -King Philip's 
addreſs the ſmootheſt refuſal, ſhewing herſelf the ra- 
ther diſinclined to marriage, than denying it upon any 
other ſcore. But this Prince renewing his application 
by ſeveral letters, ſeemed to have gained ſome ground 
in her affections, for ſhe made no ſcruple to commend 
bim for the reſervedneſs and decency of his behaviour, 
ſaying that ſhe ſhould value herſelf in imitating his 
conduct. This diſcourſe made the Proteſtant courtiers 
apprehenſive of an impreſſion, and that the King might 
probably obtain her. Therefore, to prevent this alliance, 
they ventured to remonſtrate loudly againſt the haughti- 
neſs of the Spaniard : and ſome of her council, whom 
ſhe admitted to the higheſt confidence, told her, that 
herſelf, her friends, and the kingdom, were utterly 
Tuined, if ſhe owned the papal authority, either in dif- 
penſing, 


Nane or ak ans matter; chat” two Popes had 
pronounced her mother's marriage unlawful; that 


on this ſentence the Queen of Scots had put up Nane 


to the Engliſh crown ; that the Pope would never reverſe 
this judgment. of his predeceſſors; that it was in vain to 
expect juſtice from the court of Rome, who had-ſhewn 
— Av ſo partial againſt her mother; and that the 
French King was now trying his utmoſt with that ſee, 
that Mary Queen of Scotland might be declared Sove- 
gd. of England. | 
The Queen, having fortheſe reaſons reſolved againſt 
the marriage, believed that nothing 
Elizabeth intend; would more effectually put atop to 
reſtoring the re- Phili . Fr 
formation ilip's importunity, than a ſpeedy 
| aalteration of religion. She therefore 
| conſulted her cabinet-council upon the proper mea - 
ſures for recovering the church to the condition it was 
left in by her brother King Edward. To proceed with 
the greater ſecurity, the danger of the enterpriſe, to- 
getber with the method for diſentangling the govern- 
ment, was laid before the board. The danger might 
be ranged under two heads, foreign and domeſtic. 
From abroad, her Majeſty might expect, that the Pope 
would excommunicate her, and encourage an invaſion. 
It was likewiſe not improbable that the French King 
might take his advantage of the opportunity, break 
off the treaty at Cambray, and ſolicit the Queen of 
Scotland to make war upon England. Neither was it 
improbable but the Iriſh, being malecontents, and ſo 
warmly attached to the church of Rome, might riſe in 
rebellion: and laſtly, the King of Spain's great power, 
and neighbourhood in the Low Countries, was no fa- 
vourable circumſtance. The remedies in counterbalance 
were theſe ; that as to the Pope's excommunication, it 


Was only an inſignificant noiſe, powder without ball, 


and was to be deſpiſed ; that the French, it they of: 
fered a peace, were to be cloſed with; if not, it was 
_” worth while to court their friendſhip, as it 
1 871 | | brought 
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brought that of Scotland along with it. The Protef- 


tants in France and Scotland were to be encouraged, - 
ind diviſions in religion fomented. The garriſons in Ber- 


wick, and upon the borders, were to be reinforced, and 
the ſame ſecurities provided in Ireland. A good cor- 


reſpondence with the Spaniards was to be preſerved, 


and. the old alliance with the r of * re · 
ne wed. 


wiſe from the nobility , diſmiſſed the council- board; 
from the Biſhops and other eccleſiaſtics, who muſt loſe 
their prefer ments; from the Judges and Juſtices' of 
Peace, employed in the-late reign ; . in ſnort, from 
all hearty Papiſts of wealth and diſtinction. The way 
to make thoſe people inoffenſive, was to throw them 
out of commiſſion, and to bring none but Proteſtants 


into the adminiſtration; to purge the univerſities; 


place new preſidents in the colleges, and turn out the 
maſters at Wincheſter, Eaton, and other ſchools. It 


was reſolved, that the Papiſts muſt not only be put out 


of buſineſs, but care muſt be taken to ſink their cha- 
ater, and leſſen their intereſt, ſo long as they continu- 
ed ot that perſuaſion: and if ſome of them ſhould 
happen to comply with the alteration in the church, 
they were not to be truſted; it being natural for every 
man to watch his opportunity, to recover his old 
ground, and to like that eſtabliſhment beſt which him - 
#7 had a hand in ſettling: and particularly, as to the 


non comply ing Biſhops, they ee, by ſome 


new parliamentary proviſion : pr 
ed upon them; and when once they were in miſericor- 
dia they were not to, be pardoned without entire ſub- 
miſſion. and conformity; that by hampering them cloſe, 
and executing the laws ſtrictly, her Majeſty's occa- 
lons for money may be ſomewhat ſupplied : that thoſe 


Proteſtants who affected improper alterations, and were 


for throwingathe eccleſiaſtical polity into a new form, 
wght to receive an early check: that it was by no 


The 0 foreſaw, that the PURI at bei would : 


re muſt be play- 
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mags adviſeable to allow more than one church: 70 


ever, to prevent diſcontents, the reformed liturgy 
. ought to be reviewed, and made as inoffenſive to all 


1 


tion: that when the debate was ſettled, and the book 
figiſhed, it was to be preſented to the Queen, and, after 


character ſhould have the peruſal of the book, to give 
it a farther reputation: that before the reviewed ſer- 


0 of all innovation: that frequent changes leſſened the 
authority of a government, and therefore ought to 


out orders would ſuggeſt an inſtance of duty to the 


ſuhjects, and train them to the practice of obedience: 
and as to her Majeſty, ſne may keep to the ſame form 


_ ceive it with ſuch a latitude of ceremonies, as ſhe ſhall 
— think fit; that where there are more. prieſts than one 


be, the office of the maſs may be the ſeldomer read, 


made privy: to this delign, before it was opened to f 2e 
the-whole council ? the anſwer was, that none but the Bl 
Marquis of Northampton, the Earl of Bedford, — 8 
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to Parker, Bill, May, Cox, Grindal, Whitehead, and 
Pilkington; theſe divines being all remarkable for 
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the free exerciſe of different religions would prove ay ever. 
laſting principle of Jedition diſturbance, eſpecially in 
a nation of ſo martial a genius as the Engliſh. How. 


parties as may be: that this affair ſhould be referred 


learning and temper; and that Sir Thomas Smith, 
(ho is ſuppoſed. to have drawn this advice) was to 
bring them together, and have a ſhare in the conſulta- 


her approbation, laid before the parliament; and that 
beſides this committee, other perſons of learning and 


vice was publiſhed, there muſt be a ſtri& prohibition 


be prevented as much as poſlible; beſides the giving 


of religion, unleſs with reſpect to the communion on 
high feſtivals; at which time her Highneſs may re- 


at maſs, they may all communicate in both kinds: and 
for farther. relief of her Highneſs's conſcience, if need 
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d ſome other devout prayers uſed inſtead of it: and 
ly, to the queſtion, what noblemen were to be 
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Earl of Pembroke, Sir John Grey of Pyrgo, and Wil- 


liam Cecil, were to be truſted with the ſecree. 
But the Queen having diſcharged all choſe commit- 


ted for religion in the late reign, and given the exiles 


leave to return home, the inclinations of the court 
vere eaſily diſcovered. The. Proteftants preſuming 
upon this knowledge, ventured beyond the protection 

the conſtitution z and meeting firſt in private houſes, 
and afterwards in churches, preached their perſuaſion, 


and drew great audiences after them. The Papiſts, 


on the other ſide, not dropping their defence, the peo- 
ple began to ruffle and grow warm in the controverſy: 
and thus images were pulled down in ſeveral churches, 


and the prieſts affronted. The Queen, to keep the 


kingdom quiet, and prevent unſeaſonable 
ſquabbling, publiſhed a proclamation for %% . 
filencing the pulpit, and commanded all 33 
diſputes of this nature ſhould be forborn : 

and.thus, for ſome time, , none were allowed to preach 
without a- licence under the broad ſeal. But' to give 
ſome diſcovery of what ſhe intended, ſhe allowed the 
liberty of reading the epiſtles and goſpels in Engliſh, 
provided it was done without expounding ; the Lord's 
prayer, the creed, and the litany, might likewiſe be 


laid in the ſame language *. As to the reſt of the ſer- 


vice, it was to go on by the rubric of the miſſals and 


© oceviaries, till the Queen and parliament had farther 


debated this matte. e 

A. D. 1559.] On January 13, the day 4 
before the coronation, there was a ſplendid Joe "ob 
cavalcade from the Tower to Weſtminſter. ned. 


The Queen, before .ſhe ſtepped into her 


Mr. Rainsford, a gentleman belonging to che court, petitioned 
Elizabeth, that Matthew, Mark, Luke, and: John, the four Evan- 
keliſts, who had been long impriſoned in a Latin tranſlation, might 
walk abroad, as formerly, in the Engliſh tongue; but her Majeſty 
eplied,. © That ſhe ſhould firſt endeavour to know the minds of the 
priſoners, who perhaps deſired no ſuch liberty as he demanded.” 
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n, eee of Keie, 
Toach, is ſaid to have made a ſhort ejaculation, heard 
by thoſe neut her, returning God thanks for prefer ving 
her to ſo Happy a day: acknowledging K ange 


reſeued by Providence from the extremity of dan 

and comparing it with Daniel's deliverance from the 
Xen of lions. She was faluted, as the paſſed, with 
All imaginable marks of duty and affection: and her 
return to theſe acclamations was very engaging, both 
in air and geſtures. The manner of her receiving an 
Engliſh Bible was particularly ſtriking : it was let down 
from one of the triumphal arches, at the Little Con- 
duit in Cheapſide, and preſented by a figure reſembling 
Truth. When ſhe diſcovered the preſent, i ſhe firk 
* kifſed her hands, and then receiving the book, kiſſed 
it, laid it to her breaſt, promiſed to read it, and re- 
turned'the city more thanks for this preſent, than for 
all the reſt of great value ſhe had already received. It 
muſt be owned ſhe was à4 great miſtreſs of behaviour, 
and perfectly vnderſtood the art of making herſelf po- 
pular, without expence. Next day ſhe was crowned 
at Weſtminſter, - by Owen Oglethorpe, Biſhop of Car- 
tifle : the ſolemnity was performed according to anci- 
ent cuſtom, and directed by the Roman - Pontifical, 
None but the © Biſhop of Carlifle could be © prevailed 
on to officiate at the coronation, Archbiſhop Heath, 
and the reſt of that order, declined that buſineſs. They 
were afraid that the impreſſions of her Proteſtant edu- 
cation were not worn out: this ſuſpicion was confirmed 
by her late forbidding a Biſhop to elevate the hoſt for 
-adoration. Her permitting ſome of the church · ſervice 


in Engliſh was alſo much diſliked. However, the 


Queen appeared very religious, came conſtantly to the 
cloſet or chapel at the hours of prayer, and behaved her- 
ſelf there With ſeeming great devotion. She wore black 
in Lent, and was very attentive at the ſermon ; tho 
ſhe uſed to fay, ſhe had rather addreſs God 'Almighty 
in prayer, and converſe more immediately with him, 
than hear a learned and rhetorical diſcourſe * the 
e N 1 ie 


divine attributes. - She had honourable ſentiments of 
the uſe of the croſs, of the bleſſed Virgin, and of other 
ſaints z and never mentioned them but With regard and 
reverence. The reader may poſſibly be at a loſs, why 
the Queen riſqued her being refuſed at the coronation, 
by ſo many Biſhops of the Roman perſuaſion : for were 
not. William Barlow, 2 Scory, and Miles Cover - 
dale, zhe Proteſtantt Biſhops of Wells, Chicheſter, 
and E:Fter, living? Were not theſe three Prelates all 
hearty in the reformation? Why then was not the ſet» 
ting the crown on her head offered to one of theſe? To 
this it may be anſwered, that theſe three Biſhops were 
then actually deprived * ; and the proceſs not being re- 
verſed, their character might be queſtionable. Be- 
fides, ſhe had reaſon to believe theſe three Prelates 
would: have ſcrupled the ceremoniale : and to have al- 
tered ĩt to their approbation, might probably have drawn 
2 blemiſh upon the ſolemnity, and repreſented her to 
diſadvantage in foreign courts. And after all, it is 
poſſible the form might fit eaſy enough upon her mind, 
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r- ud her conſcience give her leave to humour the junc- 
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l. Upon Elizabeth's acceſſion to the throne, the Eng- 
d iſh exiles at Geneva ſeemed willing to make up the 
h, former difference with their brethren +, and moved 
ry. WY towards a reconciliation. To this purpoſe they diſ- 
u- patched William Keth, one of their congregation, to 
ed WY the Engliſh! at Arrow, Baſil; Straſburgh, Worms, 


or Franckfort, &c. In their letter to thoſe of Arrow 
ce nd Franckfort, they expreſs a ftrong inclination to 
he Wi recover a right underſtanding, and come up to a per- 
he WW fet harmony with the reſt of the Engliſh : but then 
r- ¶ their propoſals were ſomewhat narrow and refleQing 
ck 1 called the ceremonies trifles, they propoſed the 

reformed churches, meaning Calvins congrega- 


m, * See pages 193, 194, aud 195 of this volume, 
the f See page 228 of this volume. 
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324 The Hiſtory of Religion 
tion, for the meaſures of agreement. They were ſer: 
ſible that claſhing would diſſerve the reformation, and 
report them to diſadvantage among the  Papiſts: and 

they would gladly have an end put to their former dif. 
putes; but then the accommodation muſt be made up- 
on their own terms. This letter was ſubſcribed, in 
the name of the whole church, by Chriſtopher Good- 
man, Miles Coverdale, John Knox, Anthony Gilby, 
William Whitingham, and fix others. The Engliſh 
church at Franckfort, in their anſwer to this letter, de- 
clare themſelves pleaſed with this friendly overture, 
but are ſorry it came no ſooner ; for now, almoſt all 
thoſe of the congregation, with whom they: conteſted 

5 at Franckfort, were removed. However, the} did not 
; queſtion but that they would drop their reſentment, 

Aud look upon them as brethren. As for ceremonies, 
the ſettling of that point muſt neither be referred to 
Franckfort nor Geneva : the divines in England, with 
the concurrence of parliament, muſt. putgan end to 

that comroverſy. They hoped the reformation would 
recover, and not be clogged with an overweight of ce- 

.  *  remonies: and therefore, provided nothing immoral 

was impoſed, they were reſolved to acquieſce in the 
public eſtabliſhment, and wiſh their brethren of Ge- 
neva may be equally reſigning. And ſince all the re- 
formed abroad differ in rites, and yet agree in doctrine, 
they ſee no reaſon why the Engliſh church may not be 
allowed the ſame latitude. However, if any ceremo- 

_ nies, really exceptionable, ſhould happen to be put 
«upon them, they promiſed, at their return home, to 
join with them in an addreſs for removing ſuch grie- 
vance. This letter was ſigned, in the name of the 
church, by James Pilkington, Richard Beeſley, Henry 
Knolles, Andrew'Nowel, and ſeven others. 
The Engliſh at Geneva now returned home, ex- 
cepting a few that ſtayed to finiſh zheir tranſlation of the 
Bible. They had already made a verſion of the Pſalms, 
which they publiſhed by itſelf, and dedicated to the 
Om | =. | Queen. 
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Veen. On Jan. 25, the parliament met at Weſtminſter 
and Sir Nicholas Bacon, the Lord Keeper, opened the 
ſion with a ſpeech, ſuggeſting to them what bufineſs 
they were to go upon, which was ranged under three 
heads; v1z. religion, redreſſing grievances, and reforms 
ing the adminiſtration. As to religion, the Lord- 
Keeper acquainted the two houſes, ** That the honour 
of God Almighty was the Queen's principal concern: 
that this ought to have the preference in their debates : 
that religion was the ſureſt baſis for the ſupport of the 
commonwealth : that the civil adminiſtration ought to 
take its meaſures from hence; and this world be go- 
yerned upon views of the other. That diſcharge of 
duty in this particular would derive ſucceſs upon all 
the reſt : but remiſſneſs and negligence in that reſpect 
muſt have an unfortunate effect upon other proviſions ; 
for not being ſettled upon ſtrength and clearneſs of 
principle, they muſt of courſe be expoſed to clearneſs 
and change; circumſtances which bring diſcredit upon 
any public eſtabliſhment, and ought to be particularly 
woided in matters of faith and religion. Her High- 
neſs therefore (continues the Lord Keeper) earneſtly re- 
quires you, that, in regard to the duty you owe to God 
and her Majeſty, the concern you have for your coun- 
try and yourſelves, you would recollect your thoughts, 
and exert your endeavours : that you would ſpare no 
pains for the eſtabliſhing that which, after your utmoſt 
inquiry, ſhall be judged moſt ſerviceable : and that, in 
the managing this debate, no conſideration of ſuperi- 
ority, power, intereſt, or pleaſure, no oſtentation of 
karning, nor conteſt for victory, may prevail upon you: 
And to this purpoſe her Majeſty expects you ſhould 
decline ſquabbling, heat of diſputation, and ſcholaſtic. 
arguing ;'.as ſuch niceties, and methods of contention, 
are below the dignity of the ſubject, and unbecoming a 
parliamentary aſſembly. Beſides there is a great deal 
of time unneceſſarily ſpent this way: and when men 

9 — harangue, 
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debates ought to be governed by temper, gravity, and 
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arangue, and wrangle, to ſhew their parts, they ſel. 
m agree in any ſerviceable reſolves : and as your own 


humour, ſo it is proper ſome public proviſion 
ould be made, to check contention, and contumelious 


behaviour without doors; and that no party-language, 


no terms of reproach, nor provoking diſtinctions, ſhould 
be kept up in the kingdom. That the names of Here. 
tic, Schiſmatic, Papiſt, and ſuch like, ſhould be laid 


- aſide and forgotten; for what do theſe diſcriminationg 


tend to, unleſs it be to perpetuate diviſions, to en- 


courage factions, to inflame men's ſpirits, and make 
. them hate and do miſchief to each other? In the 


management of this affair touching religion, two ex- 
tremes are to be carefully avoided; on the one hand, 
there muſt be a guard againſt unlawful worſhip and 


ſuperſtition ; and, on the other, thingy muſt not 


be left in ſuch a looſe regulation, as to occaſion indif- 
ferency in religion, and contempt of holy things. The 
exemplary puniſhment of undue worſhip and luperſti- 
tion, and eſpecially of Atheiſm and immorality, is 
Clear from the hiſtory of all ages, and needs not be 
particularly recited: and the bleſlings of Providence 
are no leſs remarkable on the contrary practice. 
And, for your farther encouragement, I think I may 
affirm, that neither good King Hezekiah, nor the 
noble Queen Eſther, had a ſtronger. zeal to diſcharge 


error, and reform what's -amiſs, than our Sovereign 


Lady has to recommend herſelf to the approbation of 
God Almighty. Let therefore the conſideration of our 
duty to God, the terror of his judgments, the ſenſe 
of his goodneſs, the loye to our country and ourſelves, 


and the encouragement of ſo inviting an example in 


concerning religion. 


the Queen, put us upon our beſt endeavours for pro- 
viding ſuch laws, as may tend to the honour of God, 
the ſettlement of his church, and the repoſe of the 
kingdom.“ Thus cloſed the Lord Keeper's ſpeech 
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in ENGLAND. 827 
\ The. convocation met the next day after the parlia- 
ment; and, after a maſs of the Holy Ghoſt, Bonner 
Biſhop of London opened the N with a ſhort 


diſcourſe ; for, in the vacancy of the fee of Canter- 
bury, the Biſhop of Landon was commonly preſident 
of the convocation. But this poſt was not annexed to 
the ſee of London by common right, but by the 
choice of the dean and chapter of Canterbury. . For 
in caſe a conyocation meets, when the ſee of Canterbury 
happens to be vacant, the prior and convent formerly, 
but ſince the reformation the dean and chapter, direC 


z commiſſion to ſome Biſhop to repreſent. them; for * 


being beneath an epiſcopal character, they are un- 
qualified to preſide in perſon in the upper houſe. They 
commonly make the Biſhop of London their repre- 
ſentative upon ſuch occaſions; notwithſtanding FREY 
have the liberty of pitching upon any other; anc 

thus in the convocation held in the year 1532,. when 
the ſee of Canterbury was void by the death of Arch- 
bihop Warham, the convent choſe the Biſhop of 
St. Aſaph for their commiſſioner ; who upon the 
ſtrength of this repreſentation preſided in the convo- 
cation. Farther they are not tied to the nomination 
of a ſingle Biſhop, but may join two or three in the 
inſtrument for this purpoſe : and thus it happened at 
preſent, the Biſhops of Worceſter and Coventry being 
joined with Bonner. This prelate told them, that 
notwithſtanding a Latin ſermon had been cuſtomary 
on ſuch occaſions, yet now it was not to be expected; 
becaufe the Queen had forbidden any ſermons in that 
church, till farther order from her Majeſty. Nicholas 


Harpsfield, Doctor of Law, and Archdea: on of Can-. 


jterbury, was choſen prolocutar. Ilie only ;emarkable 
buſineſs done by this convacation was, the drawing 
up of certain articles in defence of the religion eſta- 
bliſhed. This paper was couched by way of addreſs 
to the Biſhops, who were to lay it before the Lords in 
parliament, The ſubſtance of it is as follows: They 
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328 The Hiſtory of Religion 
acquaint the Biſhops, that being informed by public 
fame, that many points of religion, hitherto unani. 
moully received by the whole church, and handed 
down without interruption from the Apoſtles, were 
now called in queſtion, and particularly the articles 
underwritten ; for this reaſon they thought themſelves 
concerned to provide in the beſt manner they could 
for the ſalvation of themſelves, and the people com- 
mitted to their charge. Therefore being ſupported 
with the precedent of their predeceſſors upon a reſem- 
bling occaſion, they thought themſelves obliged to 
publiſh their belief of the following articles, appealing 
to God, in the moſt ſolemn manner, for the ſincerity 
of their declaration. Firſt, ©* That; in the ſacrament 
of the altar, by virtue of the words of conſecration 
duly pronounced by the prieſt, the natural body and 
blood of Chriſt, conceived of the bleſſed virgin, are 
really preſent under the ſpecies of bread and wine.” 
- Secondly, ©* That, after the conſecration, the ſubſtance 

of bread and wine does not remain, nor any other 
ſubſtance but that of God and man.“ Thirdly, “ That 
the true or real body of Chriſt, and his real blood, is 
offered in the maſs, as a propitiatory ſacrifice for the 
quick and dead.” Fourthly, That the ſupreme 
power of feeding and governing the church militant, 
and confirming their brethren, 'is given to the apoſtle 

St. Peter, and his lawful ſucceſſors in the apoſtolic 

ſee, who repreſent: our Saviour for. this purpoſe.” 

Fifthly, ** That an authority for debating and ſettling 
thoſe things which belong to faith, the ſacraments, 
and diſcipline of the church, is a privilege which 
has always, and ought-to belong to the hierarchy, and 
not to the laity ; the Holy Spirit having given the for- 
mer a commiſſion for theſe functions.“ Theſe articles 
being put into Biſhop Bonner's hands, were by him 
_ preſented to the Lord Keeper Bacon: and in the next 
ſelſſion Bonner acquainted the lower houſe of convo- 
cation, that an inſtrument was ſent up from both the 
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univerſities, atteſted by a public notary, in which the 
articles were all ſubſcribed excepting the laſt, * 


© All che effect this declaration had with the houſe ao 


totds and the Queen, was the bringing on a diſputa- 
non between the Roman Catholics 


A diſputation be- 
and the reformed. This conference — 3 Pane 


was begun, by the Queen's orders, ,,, Proteflants at 


dn March 31, at the} abbey-church X/; Pmingeer. 
of Weſtminſter. The Archbiſhop. of 
York, being one of the council, was required, in her 


Majeſty's name, to intimate her pleaſure to ſome of 


the Biſhops : and to make choice of eight, nine, or 
ten, of their own party, to manage a diſpute with an 
equal number of the other perſuaſion. Archbiſhop 
Heath; and the other Biſhops, conſented to the motion, 
and the. points propoſed to be argued. Upon this, at 


the Queen's inſtance, it was mutually agreed, that, to 


prevent wrangling, the debate ſhould be managed in 
writing : that the Biſhops, as perſons of the belt qua- 


lity, ſhould give in their papers in the firſt place; and 


that the other party ſhould return them their anſwer in 
writing the ſame day: and the papers which were mu- 
tually exchanged one day, ſhould be reciprocally an- 
ſwered another. And becauſe the iſſue of this diſpute 
might give ſome meaſures to the parliament, the Lords 
defired, that the —— might be penned in Engliſh: 


which was likewiſe agreed to by both parties. The 
preliminaries being all ſettled, the conference Kos ma 
at the time and place above-mentioned ; the 

council, a great part of the nobility, and ſome of the 
houſe of Commons, being preſent. The perſons 
made choice of, to engage in the controverſy, were 
theſe; for the Roman Catholics, White Biſhop of 


Wincheſter, Bayn Biſhop of Litchfield, Scot Bifhop of 


Cheſter, -Watſon Biſhop of Lincoln, Dr. Cole Dean 
of St. Paul's, Dr, Harpsfield Archdeacon of Canter» 


bury, Dr. Chadſey Prebendary of St. Paul's, and Dr. 
| Langdale n of Lewis. Thoſe for the re- 


formation, 


y 
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done to edification ?” Thirdly, © Whether it can be 
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formation, were Dr, Scory late Biſhop of Chicheſter, 
Dr. Cox late Dean of Weſtminſter, Mr. Horn late 
Dean of Durham, Mr. Elmer late Archdeacon of 


Stow, Mr. Whitehead, Mr. Griodal, Mr. Gueſt, and 


Mr. Jewel. The points to be argued were theſe, 
firſt, + Whether it is againſt the word of God, and 
the cuſtom of the ancient church, to officiate and ad- 
miniſtcr the ſacraments in a languaze unknowa to the 
people? Secondly, ** Whether every church has au. 
thority to appoint, to change, or ſet aſide, ceremo- 
nies, and eccleſiaſtical -rit:'s, provided the lame be 


proved. by the word of God, that there is offered in 


the maſs 2 propitiatory ſacrifice for the quick and the 


dead?“ The Papiſts were to defend the negative of 
the. firſt, and the afficmative of the laſt queſtion ; and 
the Proteſtants were to make good the affirmation of 
the ſecond. And that the diſputation might be managed 


in form, and the order obſerved, the Lord Keeper 
took the chair; not that he had any commiſſion from 


the Queen to determine between the parties, or over - 
rule any point in the controverſy. | ' 


«& 1 


_ _. Notwithſtanding things had been thus thoroughly 


adjuſted, the Biſhops broke the method, and came 
unprovided with the paper, pretending they had miſ- 
taken the agreement. However, they ſaid they were 
prepared: to argue the firſt propoſition by word of 
mouth. The Lord Keeper, after a reprimand for de- 


panting from their preliminaries, gave them the liberty 
To pt 


pceed in their own way, they having promiſed to 
put their arguments in writing afterwards, and deliver 
them to the other patty. The Papiſts having appointed 
Dr. Cole to repreſent them, and deliver their ſenſe 


upon the firſt queſtion, he diſcharged his commiſſion 
ſometime by ſpeaking off hand, as it was pretended, 
Jomerime, by reading authorities out of a paper, and 


ſometimes he ſpoke what was prompted by his party. 
What he delivered does not appear; for it is plain his 


argument upon the firſt queſtion, preſerved in Bennet 


college 


1 
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college library, was not his firſt diſcourſe, but a te- 
y to Horn's paper. This is evident from Cole's 
fc introduckive to his argument: his words are 
hefe: Whereas theſe men here preſent, haye de- 
tlared here openly, that it is repugnant and contrary 
to the word of God, to have the common prayers and 
miniſtration of the ſacraments in Latin here in 
England z that all ſuch common prayer and mi- 
niftration ought to be, and remain in the Engliſh 
tongue: Ye ſhall underſtand, that, to prove this their 
aſſertion, they have brought in as yet only one place 
of ſcripture, taken out of St. Paul's firſt epiſtle to the 
Corinthians, the fourteenth chapter, with certain other 
places of the holy doors, whereunto anſwer is not 
* to be made. But when the book which they read 
ſhall be delivered unto us, according to the appoint- 
ment made in that behalf, then, God willing, we ſhall 
make anſwer, as well to the ſcripture, as other teſti- 
monies, alledged by them, ſo all good men may evi- 
dently perceive and underſtand the ſame ſcripture to 
be miſconſtrued, and perverted from the native and 
true ſenſe.” From hence he proceeds to reply to 
Horn's paper upon the firſt queſtion. And here he 
iſſerts, firſt, That divine ſervice, in an unknown tongue, 
is no contradiction to any plain declaration of ſefip- 
ture; and, ſecondly, ſuppoſing there were any plain 
text againſt this uſage, the conſtant practice pf the 
church ought not to be condemned. This bold pro- 
poſition he endeavours to make good by the following 
arguments. Firſt, he takes notice, that notwithſtanding 
the keeping the Sabbath or Saturday was expreſsly com- 
mandea, by God Almighty, yet the church, without 
any wafrant from written revelation, has changed the 
feſtival to Sunday. That this alteration, having paſſed 
all along without ſcruple or conteſt, is a good reaſon 
to rely on the authority of the church in other mat- 
ters. He obſerves farther, that when our Saviour 
waſhed his diſciples feet, he told them it was for 
their example, that they ſhould do as he had _ 
| Oc - 
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Nocwithſtanding which expreſs words, the church had, 
without breach of duty, omitted the imitation. And 
in the bleſſed. ſacrament of the altar, the practice of 
our Saviour, mentioned in ſcripture, is not followed 
in every. circumſtance ; for he celebrated this myſtery 
after ſupper. From hence he infers, that the church 
is governed by the devotion of the Holy Spirit; 
and that, in virtue of this privilege, ſhe is im- 
powered to change a cuſtom, even recommended by 
our. Saviour himſelf ; and that, by our Saviour's 
promiſe, the authority of the primitive is conveyed 
down to the preſent church. And upon this ground 
the church has barred the laity receiving under both 
kinds, and pronounced thoſe guilty of hereſy who 
affirm that whole Chriſt is not contained under either 
ſpecies. He reinforces his reaſoning from a text 
in the Acts, where the council of Jeruſalem publiſhed 
their decree in theſe words: It ſeemed good to 
the Holy Ghoſt, and to us, to lay on you no greater 
burthens than theſe neceſſary things: that ye abſtain 
from. meat offered to idols, Kom blood, from things 
ſtrangled, and from fornication.” Here is a. plain 
precept from the Apoſtles, and other perſons un- 
queſtionably inſpired, for abſtaining from eating blood, 


no leſs than from other things, which are unalterably 


unlawful; and yet this branch of the decree has not 
been kept; the church for. many ages has diſpenſed 
with the command; neither is ſhe blamed by the re- 
formed for indulging this latitude; To this he adds 
another inſtance, from the Acts of the Apoſtles, where 
it is ſaid the Chriſtians ſold their eſtates, lodged the 
purchaſe- money with the Apoſtles, and had all things 
common, But this charitable precedent was never 
thought binding to ſucceeding ages. From all theſe in- 
ſtances his concluſion is, that ſuppoſing the Proteſtants 
had the ſcripture on. their ſide in the caſe conteſted, 
ſuppoſing this, which he won't grant, yet ſince the 
church is always under the guidance of the Holy Spi- 


rit, her deciſions are no leſs to be regarded than mw 
8 0 
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of the Apoſtles ; that this aſſertion is a plain conſe- 
ence. of our Saviour's promiſe, /**. that the Holy 
Ghoſt ſhould teach his diſciples all things, and guide 
them into all truth; and that he himſelf would be with 
his church till the world's end.” Jo this purpoſe he 
cites a paſſage from St. Auſtin, where it is ſaid, ** that 
though the church tolerates a great many things, yet 
ſhe neither approves nor connives at, nor practiſes, any 
thing contrary to faith or moral duty.” * 
Alfter thus attempting to eſtabliſh the Catholic church 
in this extent of authority, his next effort is, to prove 
the ſee of Rome the ſeat of this authority, ànd the cen- 
ter of unity: but for this he offers nothing but the 
teſtimony of Irenæus, where that church, or probably 
the city of Rome, is called potentior principalitas. From 
hence he proceeds to ſhew the danger of ſchiſm; that 
St. Paul conjures the Corinthians, “that they all ſpeak 
the ſame thing, and that there be no diviſion among 
them: that neither knowledge, faith, good works, 
nor martyrdom itſelf, will avail thoſe who are out of 
the communion of the church; for, as St. Auſtin 
ſpeaks, „let a man's pretenſions be what they will, 


- whoever is ſeparated from the church of Chriſt can be 


no Chriſtian,” From hence Cole argues, that the 
tranſlating the common prayer into the mother-tongue 
is a breach upon the cuſtom of the univerſal church; 
and that ſuch an alteration muſt of neceſſity be intro- 
ductive of an horrible ſchiſm. Then he endeavours to 
prove, that prayers in an unknown language has been 
all along the cuſtom of the weſtern church. And here, 
by a common miſtake, he makes Dionyſius the Areo- 


pagite the firſt preacher of Chriſtianity in France: he 


mentions Martialis and Auſtin the monk, for the con- 

verſion of the Spaniards and Saxons ; and takes ſome 
notice of the Britons and Germans being brought over 
to the belief of the goſpel: but when he comes to make 
out his point, that the ſervice was performed in theſe 
churches in a language unknown to the people, W. 
Binge. | | ; lers 


— 


fers nothing but the ſilence of hiſtorians. Homtpef 
to give ſomething of the face of an argument, he af; 
Arms, the Proteſtants can never prove, that the church» 
ſervice in the vulgar tongue was generally practiſed, 
either with reſpe& to place or time. Then he proceeds 
to argue from the permanency of the Latin; that the 
' phraſe and conſtruction of this- Janguage keeps ſteady 
und fixed, whereas that ſpoken by the common people 
is ſtrangely floating and uncertain, infomuch that one 
age is ſcarcely intelligible to another: that if the church- 
liturgy ſhould be always reformed to the modern ſtyle, 
and changed as often as language wears, and words 
grow out of faſhion, ſuch frequent alterations would 
leſſen the veneration for holy things, ſtrike off the ad- 
vantage of antiquity, and diſſerve the majeſty of reli- 
ton. He endeavours to ſupport his reaſoning by ta- 
ing notice, that the laity among the Jews were not 
permitted to enter either the holy of holies, or the 
body of the cemple : and yet the prieſts officiated in 
the firſt, and the high prieſt in the latter: that, in the 
Greek church, the prieſt conſecrates with the curtains 
drawn before the altar : that the people, by not un- 
derftanding the public prayer, have a better opportu- 
nity for their own private devotion, which would be 
diſturbed, if they ſhould do nothing but attend to an- 
{wer Amen: beſides, that, in a great church, it is 
impoſſible for every body to hear what the prieſt ſays. 
His next effort is, ſomewhat ſurpriſing : he affirms, 
that if it were neceſſary to officiate in the vulgar ton 
it would follow, that no body could be the better for 
any prayers, unleſs he underſtood them, and heard 
them when they were ſaid : from whence the inference 
would be, that the church's prayers for St. Peter in 
__ Priſon fignified nothing: each of which conſequences, 
as he argues, are no leſs than hereſy. His laſt topic 
is from the ill tranſlation of the Bible. If we ſhould, 
fays he, conſent to the Engliſh ſervice, we muſt be obli- 
ged to uſe King Edward's common prayer-book, _— 
a , | conn 
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tonfiſts of verfions' of Pſalms, and other parts of the 
ſeripture, in which are ſeveral plain miſtakes, and ; 
deviations from the original : and this, continues he, 
is downright depraving the holy ſcriptures ; and if the 
liturgy muſt be regulated upon this falfe tranſlation, 
we may be ſaid to ſerve God with lies. We ought nat 


therefore to alter the form of the common prayer to 


that degree as to loſe the benefit of all devotion : and 
yet fuch muſt be the iſſue of this uncharitable conten- 
tion, unleſs our adverſaries think fit ro acquieſce, The 
church of God (as St. Paul ſpeaks) has no ſuch cuſ- 
tom as they would bring upon us; and therefore we 
may put the Apoſtle's queſtion to them, What, 
tame the word of God out from you ? or came it to 
you only?” Has the whole church of Chriſt been all 
along miſtaken, and never ſeen the fourteenth chapter 
of St. Paul to the Corinthians? Has the Holy Ghoſt 
laid down his office, and diſcontinued his leading Chrif- - 
tians into all truth, till now- of late? St. Auſtin, in 
his letter to Julianus the Pelagian, who complained of 
hard uſage in the Eaſtern church, anſwers him thus: 
„In my opinion, father, you ought to have been de- 
termined by that part of the world in which our bleſſed 
Saviour crowned his chief apoſtle with martyrdom. 
You had your firſt and ſecond birth in the Weſtern 
church. What makes you endeavour to bring in fo- 
reign doctrine upon her? or rather, why would you 
take away part of that faith you found in her at your 
api?! 4 
Cole pretended, that it was in their power to cite a 
great many more authorities: however, he was willin 
to wave this advantage, for fear of being tedious to 
the audience. That this was Cole's ſecond diſcourſe, 
for the reading whereof the Biſhops inſiſted ſo ſtrongly, 
at the ſecond meeting of the conference, will appear 
farther by Horn's paper, the purport of which was as 
follows. He declares, by way of preface, a great 
regard for the authority of the Catholic 1 
f that 
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that they, profeſſed an entire ſubmiſſion to all the ar- 
ticles of the Apoſtolical, Nicene, and Athanaſian 
creeds ; that they are willing to refer the whole con- 
troverſy to the holy ſcriptures and the Catholic 
church: but then by the Catholic church they do not 
"underſtand the church of Rome, but that body of 
Chriſtians who can prove their title to Catholiciſm from 
the ſcriptures, and 1s under the directions of the Holy 
Spirit; and that they have the warrant of St. Auſtin, 
and other fathers, to reſtrain the Catholic church to 
this notion. From hence he proceeds to ſtate the 
queſtion, - firſt, that by the word of God, the Proteſ- 
tants mean only the written word, or canonical ſcrip- 
tures ; and, ſecondly, by the cuftom of the primitive 
church, they underſtand the general practice of the 
church for the firſt five centuries. He firſt undertakes 
to prove common prayer in an unknown language is 
contrary to the word of God. And upon this head he 
argues at length, and with ſufficient force, from 
1 Cor. xiv. 1 ſhall mention one text cited by Horn 
from that chapter: Iwill pray by the Spirit, and I will 
pray with the underſtanding alſo. From hence he argues 
that common prayer imports the joint petitions of the 
congregation, declared by their language ; that 
this definition is approved by St. Auſtin. There 
would be no need of forming our prayers into 
words, ſays he, unleſs to diſcover the mind of the 
underſtanding to the people. The miniſtration of 
the Lord's ſupper and baptiſm (adds Horn) are as it 
were ſermons upon the death and reſurrection of 
Chriſt : but ſermons or repreſentations muſt be made 
_ Intelligible language, otherwiſe they are to no pur- 
pole. It is not lawful for a Chriſtian to abuſe the 
gifts of God; and he that prays in an unknown lan- 
guage is guilty of this miſmanagement ; for the uſe of 
ſpeech is only to communicate thoughts and diſcover 
the mind to the hearer. He fortifies his reaſoning 


from the practice of the Heathen, and the e 
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of natural light; and obſerves that the Pagans in al 
countries, though never ſo ſlenderly improved, put- 
up their prayers to their deities, and pefform their te- 
ligious ſolemnities in the vulgar language. He then 
endeavours to prove, that pray ers in an un nown tongue 


are contrary to the practice of the primitive church. 


father, giving an account of the Chriſtian worſhip to 
the Roman Emperors, acquaints them, 'that, at their 
;femblies on Sundays, the writings of the A ſtles 


they all ſtood up and prayed ; and that when the 
viſhop/ officiated in the communion- ſervice, the peo» 
ple 41 anſwered Amen. From hence it is evident, 
that che ſcriptures were tead in the vulgar language; 
1nd that the liturgy was underſtood by the people, 
otherwife which way could they be qualified to ſay 
Amen. This cuſtom may be farther traced in St. Ba- 
il's and St. Chryſoſtom's liturgies, where the people 
ew ſhare in the ſervice. For inſtance, they anſwer, 
Lord have mercy non us: and with thy ſpirit ; we lift 
hw up unto the Lord, &c. Now which way could they 
make theſe reſponſes, 'or adjuſt them to the time, un- 


etter to the clergy 
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knguage ? Farther, St. Baſil, in his 


o the pf 
nſed that their practice in this particular was uniform 
ind general, takes notice that the 7 at church, 
iter having made their confeſſion to God, threw them- 


ately... To theſe authorities he adds farther teſtimo- 
ties, from St. Ambroſe on 1 Cor. xiv. from St. Je- 
ome on theſe words of the ſame chapter, How ſhall be 
that occupies the room of the unlearned ſay Amen] To 
theſe the teſtimony of Juſtinian is ſubjoined, where-the 


te lituygic prayers, and the office 
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He begins with Juſtin\Martyr's apology; where this 


ind Prophets uſed to be read; and that after ſermon . 


e&the-public form was drawn vp in the common 


Nea Ceeſarea, endeavours to take off ſome objection 
uſed in his church; and having pre- 


elves into two diviſions, and ſung the plalms alter⸗ 


Emperor commands all Biſhops and fo ta to pronyuhce, 
or baptiſm, with a 
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Joud-voice, that the people may hear, arid be aſſiſted 
in their devotions : which benefit they cannot have, 

unleſs they underſtand what is ſaid. And here he 
founds himſelf upon the Apoſtles reaſoning, and argues 
from the xivth of the Corinthians already mentioned. 
When Horn had read through his paper, the au- 
dience ſeemed to diſcover their ſatisfaclion, and give 
a preference to his arguments : upon which the Biſh 
alledged, that they had more to offer upon the firſt 

- queſtion. This was contradicting their former anſwer; 

for when Cole had ended his firſt diſcourſe, the privy 

council aſking them if they had any thing to ſay 
farther upon that head, they anſwered no. Notw.th- 
ſtanding, to take off all pretences of complaint; the 
conference was adjourned till Monday following; and 
the Biſhops were ordered to bring in their paper to the 
| ſecond propoſition, with a promiſe that what they had 
farther prepared on the . firſt queſtion ſhould likewiſe 
be heard: and to this both parties agreed. But when 
the day came, the Biſhops inſiſting upon their reading 
the ſupplemental paper to the firſt queſtion, and refu- 
fing to abide by the laſt compromiſe, the conference, 
after ſome ſquabble, broke up. White and Warſon, 
Biſhops of Wincheſter and Lincoln, ſhewing more 
heat than the reſt, and miſbehaving themſelves to a 
reat degree, were committed to the Tower, and fined. 
The reſt were bound in a recognizance, to appear before 
the council, where moſt of them were deeply fined. 
As the reformed divines kept cloſe to the conditions 
of the conference, and came off with advantage upon 
the firſt queſtion, ſo they were no leſs prepared for the 
ſecond, which they, in their paper, handled in 2 
maſterly and convincing manner 3 
LM Let us now go back to tlie ſenate 7, 
| Further proceed- and conſider the proceedings there in re- 
jag. in parlia- 
"Ei gard to eccleſiaſtical affairs. As to the 
Lords Spiritual, none of them had ſum- 
mons but ſuch as acted in the late reign. The firſt bill was 
IX) Seep. z25 of this volume. | * 
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q for the reſtitution of tenths, firſt-fruits, and parſon- 
, ages impropriate to the crown, which Mary had re- 
' turned to the church. This bill, as a motive to make - 


it paſs, ſets forth the innumerable and ineſtimable 
charges of the royal eſtate ; '** that the crown deſcend- 
ed to. her Majeſty very much incumbered, and lefſen- 
ed in the revenues; and that the ſtatute of the ſecond 
and third of Philip and Mary for the extinguiſhing 
tenths, &c. was made to the great diſheriſon and de- 
cay of the eſtate royal.” From this preamble the 
ſtatute goes on to repeal the ſecond and third of Philip 
and Mary, cap. 4; and thus the acts for the payment 
of tenths, paſſed in the reign of King Henry VIII. 
were revived, The Biſhops all proteſted againſt this 
reannexing the tenths, &c. to the crown; but the 
temporal Lords voted for the bill zemine contradicente : 
which was'ſomewhat ſtrange, conſidering they, were, 
almoſt all of them, the ſame members which made the 
act for returning theſe things to the church in the late 
reign, The Queen, deſirous of ſharing the ſpoils of 
the church, yet affecting to appear ſcrupulous of re- 
taining the impropriations veſted in the crown, obtain- 
ed an act impowering her, on the vacancy of any 
biſhopric, to reſume the manors and temporal poſſeſ- 
fons thereof, making the ſee a juſt recompence in 
parſonages impropriate: it did not paſs the Commons 
without oppoſition, though carried, on a diviſion, by 
134 againſt go voices. All the ſees in England and 


— 
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"4 Wales (except Landaff) were either at this time 
N actually vacant, or became ſo before the end of the 
bor: and whoever looks into the reſtitution of 


temporalities, publiſhed by Rymer, will ſee how ſhame- 
fully this power was abuſed, to the ſtripping them of all 
their beſt manors, under colour of giving them an equi- 
ralent in impropriations, but in ſo little a proportion 
to the real value of the other, that a church-bargain 
came to be an adage of the ſame import as Glaucus's 
exchange. The biſhopric of Durham was at firſt 
| | 2 2 | treated 
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treated as ill as the reſt, and, beſides being charged 
with a penſion of 1000 l. a year towards the mainte- 


this impoverifhment of the ſees would produce with 


making rules and atutes for the cathedral and col- 
tions, founded by her father, brother, and ſiſter, was 
eerciſe. 


| "were, one for reſtoring to the croton its ancient juriſditftion 


| "eaminiſtration of the ſacraments. It had been declared 


_ 


"nance of the garriſon of Berwick (which was paid all 
ber reign) ſne ſeized moſt of the manors belonging to 
it, and retained them in her own hands: but this o- 
- caſioned fo general a diſcontent, and ſuch heavy clamours 
among the gentlemen and yeomen, who held their 
lands by much more eaſy and advantageous tenures 
under the Biſhops, than they could expect to-do un- 
der the crown, that ſhe was afraid of an inſurrection, 
and reſtored them all to the ſee, except the great manor 
of Sedberg in Northumberland. In vain did the 
Biſhops repreſent to her the ill conſequences which 


regard to learning and hoſpitality, the ſcandal it 
would give abroad, the hurt it would do to her own 
chatacter, and the diſcredit it would bring on her re- 
formation. Elizabeth regarded no remonſtrances: 
and, hot content with plundering them for her own 
profit, ſuffered her courtiers to have a ſhare in the prey; 
Sir W Cecil getting into his hands the beſt manors 
in the Soake of Peterborough; Sir Robert Dudley thoſe 
of the ſee of Oxford, and other favourites thoſe belong- 
ing to Briſtol, and the reſt of the late erected biſhoprics, 
Another power granted het by this or irony of 


legiate churches, - ſchools, and ecclefiaſtical corpora- 
mote © reaſonable in itſelt, and more careful in its 


The two moſt material acts which paſſed this ſeſſion, 


* over the ftate ectleftaſtical and ſpiritual, and aboliſbing all 
foreign pers repugnant-to the ſame ; and another for 
eſtabliſhing an uniformity in divine ſervice, und in the 
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*by an act in the ſecond parhament of 'Queen Mary, 
eto have always been the law-of the realm, that * 
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regal office, with all the dignities, prerogatives, au- 
thorities, and juriſdictions, thereto belonging, whether 


inveſted in male or female, were equally and entirely 


ſo inveſted in the one and the other; ſo that, whatever 
a King might do or execute by law, a Queen (being 
ſupreme governeſs, - poſſ-flor, and inheritor of the 


crown) might do by the ſame power to all intents and 


purpoſes whatever.” In purſuance of this declaratory 
ſtatute, Queen Elizabeth aſſumed the ſupremacy, not 
by che title of bead of the church, leſt it might give 
offence, - but by that of Supreme Governe/s: and to 
prevent all miſconſtruction in this point, declared to 
all her ſubjects in the injunctions, which ſhe publiſhed 
ſoon after, That nothing was or could be meant or 
intended by the firſt of the acts above mentioned, than 
what was acknowledged to be dus to her late father and 
brother; and that ſhe neither did nor ſhould claim it 
by any other authority; than was claimed and exerciſed 
by them; and was of antient time due to the imperial 
crown' of this realm, i. e. to have under God the ſove- 
reignty and rule over all perſons within her dominions, 
of what eſtate ſoever, whether eccleſiaſtical or tem- 
poral, ſo as no foreign power ſhould have any ſuperio- 
rity over them.“ Da KR; 1 
This not ſerving to remove the cavils of unteaſonable 
nen, the Biſhops and clergy aſſembled in convocation, 
A. D. 1562, by her conſent and authority, declared 
ſtill more explicitly, ** That they did not by this act, 
or otherwiſe, give the Queen the miniſtring of God's 
word, or ſacraments, but only that prerogative, which 
had been always given to all godly Princes in holy 
kripture by God himſelf, viz. that they ſhould rule 
all eſtates and degrees committed to their charge by 
God, whether eccleſiaſtical or_ temporal, and reſtrain, 
with the civil ſword, the ſtubborn and evil doers.” 
In this ſenſe-was the oath af ſupremacy now enjoined 
to be taken, ** acknowledging the Queen to be the 
only ſupreme governeſs of all her dominions, in all 


eccle- 
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eccleſiaſtical and temporal cauſes, declaring that ni 
foreign Prince, prelate, ſtate, or potentate, hath ot 
ought to have any ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction 
within this realm, renouncing all ſuch foreign juriſ: 
dition and authority, and promiſing as well to bear 
true allegiance to her Majeſty, as to defend all juriſ. 
dictions and authorities belonging to her, or annexed 
to the imperial crown of England.” All prelates and 
eccleſiaſtical miniſters, all judges, juſtices, magiſtrates, 
officers, and perſons receiving fee or wages of the 
crown, were obliged- to take this oath, on pain of 
being deprived of their dignities, benefices, and offices, 
and rendered incapable of receiving any other: and it 
Was to be tendered to all that ſued out livery of their 
lands, or did homage to the Queen, that took holy 
orders, and were admitted to degrees in the univer- 
fities. The act repealing all the ſtatutes of Queen 
Mary in favour either of the papacy, or of perſecution 
for what was called hereſy, and reviving all the acts 
of Henry VIII. againſt che papal power, and thoſe of 
Edward VI. in behalf of the reformation, inflicted 
ſevere penalties on all that ſnould, by writing, preach- 
ing, printing, ' word, or deed, maintain the ſpiritual 
or eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction and authority of any fo- 
reign prelate or potentate within the Queen's domi- 
nions; the firſt offence to be puniſhable with the for- 
feiture of all preferments, and goods real or perfonal, 
the ſecond-with the 'pains of 'a premunire, and the 
third with thoſe of high treaſon. : Her Majeſty was 
likewiſe impowered to appoint commiſſioners for the 
exerciſe of her ſupremacy, and for correcting all errors, 
{chiſms, hereſies, and enormiries : but they were © re- 
ſtrained from adjudging any thing to be hereſy, but 
what had been ſo determined by the authority of the 
* canonical ſcriptures, by any of the four firſt general 
' councils, or by ſome other general council; founding 
its declaration on the expreſs and plain words of ſcrip: 
ture, or what ſhould be hereafter judged: to be bevel 
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by the parliament, with the affent of the clergy in 
convocation.” Such was the ſubſtance of this a& of 
ſupremacy, which laid the foundation as well of the 
high commiſſion court, which ſeived for a bulwark of 


defence to the church of England againſt the practice 


and attacks of both Papiſts and Puritans, during the 


fourſcore years it ſubſiſted, as of that commiſſion, 


which the Queen iſſued this year, for a general viſita- 
tion, and for correcting all diforders and irregulari- 
ties, in eccleſiaſtical matters, which could not be re- 


' drefled by the ordinary epiſcopal power, at leaft with- 


out taking up more time than the exigencies of the 
church couJd well allow. As to the act of uniformity, 
eſtabliſhing the book of common prayer and admini- 
ſtration of the ſacraments, it muſt be obſerved that 
this book was the ſame in ſubſtance with that of the 
ith and 6th of Fdward VI., and only varied from it 
in two or three points, for the better promoting of a 
general conformity, a matter of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence to the peace of the nation and the ſervice of 
religion. It was with this view that the prayer for 
being delivered from the tyranny, and all the de- 
teſtable enormities of the Biſhop of Rome,“ was left 
out of the litany, leſt it ſhould ſhock, and keep the 


Roman Catholics from joining in the public ſervice, _ 
to the matter whereof they could not otherwiſe have | 


my exception: and in fact, they reſorted generally 
to the pariſh-churches for ten years, till that famous 
bull of Pope Pius V. was publiſhed, as is affirmed 
of his own knowledge by Sir E. Coke, in his ſpeech 
at Norwich aſſizes, and hy Queen Elizabeth, in a 


letter, on Auguſt 11,:1570, to Sir Francis Walſing- 


ham, during his embaſſy at Paris, and confirmed even 
by Saunders and Garnet. The different explications of 
the particular manner of Chriſt's preſence in the eu- 
chariſt, given in the Augsburg and Helvetic confeſſions, 
had given occaſion to unhappy diſputes, which had 


- 


been carried to a ſtrange height, and done great diſ- 
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ſervice to the reformation; though the learned. and 

moderate men on both ſides found, that they agreed 
in the main when they came to explain their ſenti- 
ments. To reconcile ſuch as had a regard for tholg 
foteign churches, to the liturgy, the reviſors of it 

added the benediction at the delivery of the ſacred 
elements, preſcribed by King Edward's firſt liturgy, 


to that which had been adopted at the inftance of the 


Calviniſts in the ſecond; thus taking care, whilſt they 
rejected a carnal, that they ſnould maintain in general 
_ Tuch a real preſence, as is aſſerted in the writings of 
the ancient fathers. „ N 49 
This laſt mentioned bill did not paſs the Lords with · 
out ſome ſtruggle. Cuthbert Scot, Biſhop of Cheſter, 
and. John Fecknam abbot of Weſtminſter, harangued 
againſt it: and as their ſpeeches are the laſt which 

there will be occaſion to mention on the ſubject, and 
' ſeem to comprehend all the arguments, which the 
Papiſts could adduce in favour of this cauſe, we ſhall, 
with our uſyal impartiality, preſent them to our readers. 
Fecknam ſpoke as follows As two different views 
were the ſubject of their inquiry, he looked upon it as 
a point of the laſt importance to refolve on the right ſide 
of the queſtion : that he conceived himſelf, bound 
in duty to God, the Queen, and their Lordſhips, to 
deliver his opinion upon the caſe; and, in order to 
ſet their Lordſhips upon a ſure bottom, he lays down 
three rules to form their, judgment upon. Firſt, To. 
diſtinguiſh the true religion from what is counterfeit, 
we muſt conſider which of them has. the beſt claim to 
antiquity, and has been moſt univerſally received both 
as to time and place. Secondly, Which of them has 
been molt. conſtant and uniform with itſelf. Thirdly, 
Whether of the two religions is moſt productive of mo- 
rality and virtue: and in which communion the people 
are moſt exemplary for their piety towards God, and 
their obedience to the civil magiſtrate. In treating of 

the firſt point, the abbot pretended that the reformed 


religion 
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jeligion was altogether modern and novel, and never 
xeceived till the latter end of Edward VI. Whereas 
the; Roman Catholic faith and worſhip profeſſed at 
preſent. in this reglm, had been the religion of the 
iſland for no leſs than fourteen hundred years. He takes 
it for granted, that the articles and -worſhip of the 
Chriſtian religion, when firſt planted: here, were the 
ſame with the preſent belief and practice of the church 
of Rome; and that all parts of chriſtendom were 
agreed about theſe matters. As to the ſecond: rule, 
he charges the new religion, ſet forth in the articles, 
and liturgic books of the Engliſh reformers, with in- 


conſiſtency and different appearance. He alledges, 


that- theſe. reformers floated in their opinion, quitted 
their firſt plan, and refined upon themſelves ;. and yet 
always pretended to publiſh and decree nothing but 
the ſincere word of God. He ſays, that it was no 
wonder to find ſuch diverſity in the religious ſyſtem of 
the reformed, ſince” the men that conipoſed it could 
neither agree with each other, nor with themſelves. - 
To make out this charge, he pretends, that our 
Engliſh - reformers took their mealures, and were go- 
verned in their reſolutions, by the divines of Germany, 
ſuch-as Caroloſtedius, Melan&hon, Luther, and Zuin- 
glius. He gives an inſtance of their diſagreement, 
concerning the doctrine of the holy euchariſt. Caroloſ- 
tedius interprets the words of the inſtitution of the holy 
euchariſt thus, accepit panem, benedixit, fregit, dadiigus 
diſcipulis ſuis, dicens, Accipite, et comedite, boc eff corpus 
neum quod pro vobis tradetur, monſtrans corpus vijſibilt 
aum. 1. e. according to Caroloſtedius's divinity, our 
Saviour pointed to his viſible body, and ſaid, ** This 
i my body which ſhall be betrayed for you.“ This. 
expoſition was condemned by Luther, who expounded 
he words of the inſtitution to a ſenſe of conſubſtaa- 
tation. Zuinglius makes the words my body, ſignify: 
no more than the figure of my body. Peter Martyr, 
in his late diſputatiens at Oxford, differed from theſe, 


. three, and would have us to underſtand by 7577 ir my 
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body, that our Saviour's body received by faith, ſhall 
be pro pane, vel inſtar panis, i. e. inſtead of bread to 
the communicants. The abbot then proceeds to cha 


Archbiſhop Cranmer with ſelf contradiction, and fluc- 
tuating in his belief. His inſtance is, that in one year 
publiſhed a catechiſm in Engliſh, and dedicated it 


K 


to Kin Edward VI. in which he aſſerts the rea] 
ſence of Chriſt's body in the euchariſt; bur ſoon aſter 
be printed another book, in which he plainly main- 
tained the contrary dottrine. From hence he infers, 
that fince both the Engliſh and German reformers re 
ſo inconſiſtent with themſelves, their Lordſhips have 
reat reaſon to queſtion their belief, and refuſe their 
eme till. they are better agreed. The abbot then 
comes to his third rule or chatacteriſtic of the true re- 
ligion, i. e. Whether the Roman Catholic or the Re- 
formed communion affords the beſt peo le, with re- 
ſpe& to piety and civil life? And here hè is ſo hardy 
as to appeal to matter of fact, and defire their Lord- 
ſhips to conſider how much the ſubje is changed for 
the worſe, ſince the death of Queen Mary: ' which 
declenſion in virtue he lays to the charge of the new 
— In her late Majeſty's reign (faith he) your 
ſhips may remember how quiet and governable 
le were; it was not then their cuſtom” to 

—— to authority, to run before the laws, nor 
diſobey the proclamations of their ſovereign. "There 
no ſacrilegious rapine, no *plundering of 


was 
churches,” no blaſphemous outrage, and trampling the 
holy ſacraments under their feet. In the late reign, 
the generality of the people, and particularly the 

nobility and thoſe of the privy council, were ex- 
amplary for heir public — it being the cuſ- 
tom to go to a church or chapel, to beg the protec- 


tion of God, before they entered upon the buſineſs 
of the day. But now the face of things is quite 


aue, The new preachers, and the ſtage, by 
uns 
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rallying and running down the old religion, have raiſed 
turbulent humour in the people, brought on à diſſo- 
jution of manners, and a contempt of religious appoint- 
ments. From this declenſion in piety! and good man- 
ders (which he takes for granted) he ſolicits the Lords 
to gxpel the reformation, and adhere to the antient 
belief.“ | « 78 

Fecknam, to remark nothing farther on his ſpeech, 
miſreports Cranmer and Ridley on the ſubje& of the 
holy *euchariſt ; for neither of theſe Biſhops had 
contradicted their ſentiments in King Edward's reign. 
No, they explained themſelves conſiſtently, and refuted 
the calumnies thrown- upon them. arten 
At the third reading of the bill, Cuthbert Scot, 
Biſhop of Cheſter, delivered himlelf againſt it in a ſet 
— 4 4 
„My Lords, this bill, though it has been thrice 
read, yet in my opinion it ought neither to have been 
mentioned nor regarded in this honourable houſe, the 
deſign of it being to expoſe thoſe things to queſtion, 
which ought to be received without farther enquiry. 
To ſpeak particularly, the buſineſs of this bill is to 
bring on a change in religion, or more properly a total 
ſuppreſſion of what has been antiently profeſſed. As 
to religion, it conſiſts partly in externals, and partly of 
things which relate to the ſubject, and are eſſential to 
ptactice. As for thoſe matters which are more efſen- 
tial, they may be reduced to faith, hope, and charity; 
and touching the externals, the liturgy, and the ad- 
miniſtration of the ſacraments, may be ranged under 
this head. Now, with reference to theſe latter, they 
are clearly ſunk and extinguiſhed by this bill; and as 
for the former, the efficacy af them is much weakened. 
For, firſt, by breaking the unity of the church, charity 
is loſt; for nunguam relinquent unitatem, qui non prius 
amittunt charitatem, i. e. they never forſake unity, 


who do not firſt love charity.” And St. Paul tells us 


that charity is the bond of perfefIneſs. When charity is 
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once departed, there is nothing lets to cement à Chriſ- 
tian ſociety: and thus we iplit into ſects and factions, 
which is the calamity of the preſent age. As to faith, 
ſeveral of the articles and myſteries of this theological 
virtue, are not only queſtioned but denied. Now 
Shea. faith and chatity have thus taken their flight, 
pe mult cither be in a ſolitary condition, or (which 
is moſt likely) preſumption ſet above it, which diſorder 
commonly ends in deſpair. From what I have already 
_ obſerved we ought rather to pay arregard: to our holy 
religion, than diſpute upon it, For as a learned au. 
thor ſuggeſts, Rus pitejata ſunt, quærere; que perfelta 
funt retratiare; et que definite ſunk convellere ; quid aliud 
en quan de adeptis gratiam non referre? i. e. To 
queſtian a point clearly diſcovered, to touch over things 
which are well finiſhed, and to unſettle matters which 
have paſſed the teſt,, what is it hut ingratitude for the 
blefings we have received?“ And to the ſame putpoſe 
St. Athanaſius argues; Que unnc a 104 & taiibus epiſcopis 
prolata ſunt, & decreia, olaregue demomſtrate, ſuperva - 
cuum et denuo revocare in judicium. i. e. It is a very 
uoneceſſary buſineſs (to ſpeak ſoftly) to bring the cauſe 
to a rehearing, which has heen thoroughly examined, 
and ſettled by fo many Biſhops of character.“ Hie 
means the Prelates that aſſiſted at the council of Nice; 
for (as St Athanaſius goes on) if their deciſions muſt 
be re examined, this liberty is the Way to keep us un- 
der perpetua! uncertainty, and hinder the uncertainty 
from ever comin to an end. Now, if St. Athanaſius 
thought it unreaſonable to queſtion the deciſions of the 
council of Nice, Whete there were but three hundred 
and eighteen Biſhops pre ſent; how much more unac- 
countable muſt it be in ug to queſtion the belief and 
practice of the whole Catholic church, where, inſtead 
ot three hundred, we have three hundred thouſand 
Biſhops to vouch for authority. And as for the grounds 
and articles of faith, than which nothing ought to be 
better fixed, and more certain; theſe things, 1 _ 
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muſt be very precarious and floating if they hung upon 
an act of parliament. 16 earneſt this is But a weak 
ſupport for ſo great a weight. And here 1 deſite your 
Lordſhips to underſtand me rightly. I have no inten- 
tion co ſay any ching to leſſen the authority of parha- 
ment. Ion the acts of this hohourable court ate not 
to be conteſted,” when paſſed upon matters within your 
jutiſd iction. But as to religion, | humbly eonceive that 
is a ſubject altogerher foreign to che buſineſs of a pat- 
lament. For faith, as I have obſerved before, ought 

to have à firm baſis, to be as unalterable as the laws of . 
the Medes and Per fans, and not ſtand liable to amend- 
ments and repeals, and all other cafualties of the ſtatute 
book. We dught not to wa ver, and be at uncertainties 
in our belief; for as St. James ſpeaks, he that doubt or 
wa bers is like a wude of the fea, always rolling from one 
"figure to another. Beſides, the body of the parliament 
vonſiſts moſtly of the temporal nobility, and the com- 
mons, Which, though perſons of great judgment and 
learning in' civil matters, yet divinity is none -of their 
profefſi>n. The'texpoſlirion of the ſeriptures, the read- 
ing of the anrients, hias been none of their employment. 
Theſe things conſidered, they cannot be ſuppoſed to he 
tightly qualified to pronounce upon the doctrines and 
practice of the chureh: neither: de theſe things beldirg 
to their function, or lie within” their charactef. And 
for this, my Lords, I appeal to's late inſtanee. I've, 
member in this parſiament there Was a Nobleman's fon 
put under an urteſt, and committed. This contine- 
e e by your Lordſhips, andthe honour 


of the eee was thought to ſuffer by it. Upon this 
reſolution, the young gentleman,” the bailiff; -and the 
petſon at whole ſuit he was arreſted, were ofdered to 
appear before your Lordſhips; but before they were 
brought into the houſe; it was thought proper to de- 
date che matter over again, for fear the houſe might 
concern tnemſelves in tnings without their cognizance. 
The caſe was found to contain three points. The ft 
N | was 
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V a debt, and that your Lordſhips thought proper 


to remit to the common law. The ſecond point was, 
upon enquiry, found an encroachment upon the coutt 
of Chancery: and the third was the arreſt and com- 
mitment, in which the houſe thought themſelves con- 


: cerned, Upon the whole, if, by your Lordſhips reſo- 


lution; the parliament has no authority to check the 


«courts of common law, and chancery, which relate 


only to civil juſtice, and turn upon matters which lie 
open to human reaſon, then, by all force of conſe- 


quence, your pretenſions muſt be ſtill lower in matters 


of faith; in matters of faith and religion, which fo 
far exceed the extent of reaſon. The ſubject of this 
bill being of this ſublime nature, there are three things 
ptincipally to be conſidered. Firſt, the importance of 


the matter; ſecondly, the obſcurity of the caſe, and 


the difficulty, in trying the truth; and, thirdly, the 
danger of miſtaking the point, and coming to a wrong 


reſolution. As to the firſt, the importance of the 
matter, nothing can be greater. It is no temporal in- 


tereſt, no money · buſineſs, no branch of property; no, 
it is of a much higher nature: the fate of eternity, 


life and death, heaven and hell, are concerned in it. 


For now, as the ſcripture ſays, life and death, fire and 
water, are ſet before us: now to judge rightly, in an af- 
Fair of this conſequence, is neither every body's talent, 
nor every body's: buſineſs. Farther, we ſhould be 


eſpecially careful, not to paſs a raſh-cenſure upon the 


judgment and practice of our forefathers. Now that 
ſyſtem of belief, that form of religion, which is to be 
ſer aſide by this bill, is the ſame which was profeſſed by 

our anceſtors for a thouſand years, and upwards : and, 
which is more, it was likewiſe received by the univer- 

ſal church from the times of the Apoſtles. A noble 

member of this houſe was lately pleaſed to ſay, that 
our forefathers lived in the dark, and therefore we have 
great reaſon. to lament their ignorance. To this we 
may anſwer, that if our forefathers were within the 
. 8 heating 
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hearing of. this imputstion, we have reaſon to be- 
heve they would reply, as our Saviour did to the wo- 
men that lamented. him, Weep not for us, but for your- 


ſelves. Secondly; as the ſubject is of the laſt impor- 


tance, ſo is the matter perplexed, and not to be dif- 
intangled without difficulty and penetration. The 
queſtion to be reſolved relates to the maſs. book, and 
che new common ptayer. The firſt by the bill is to 
be ſuppreſſed, as unorthodox and indefeaſible z the 
el - be eſtabliſhed as agreeable-ro the holy ſcrip- 
tures. Now, the commendation of the one, and diſlike 
to the other, relates to the ſame matter, 1, e. a right ad- 
miniſtration of the ſacrament, purſuant to the inſtitu- 
ton of our Saviour Chriſt. In which adminiſtration 
de ate to conſider: three things; firſt, the inſtitution 
of our bleſſed Saviour, which comprehends the matter 
and - ſubſtance of the ſacraments, - Secondly, the te- 
ulations of the apoſtles, from which the form of the 
5 may be ſaid to emerge. To which, in the 
third place, we may put the additions of the holy 
fathers, for the petfecting, and farther advantage in 
the adminiſtration. Theſe three things, as they /are 
neceſſary, ſo- they are duly obſerved in the maſs book 
or old ſervice. But the other book, which is ſo much 
magnified, not only ſtrikes two of them clear out of 
ractice, but makes the third .almoſt inſignificane. 
NowichRending which, the compilers pretend it ex- 
aQly agreeable to the word of God, our Saviour's 
inſtitution, and the cuſtom of the primitive church. 
Bur, to wave the inſiſting upon apoſtolical regulations, 
and primitive tradition, though theſe things may juſtly 
challenge our regard, let us come to the inſtitution of 
our bleſſed Saviour, and examine which of thoſe two 
books comes up cloſeſt to his ſtandard: and, to clear 
the controverſy the better, we'll take the maſs, or, ag 
they call it, the Lord's ſupper, for an inſtance. And 
4 as all the fathers collect from the ſcriptures; 
dur Saviour inſtituted three ching. Theſe he com- 


de 


\ 
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manded to be continued, in 1 of his paſi 
fon, until his coming again, Do bis, e. The firſt 
ds che vonſecration of the bleſſed body; and blood of 
eur Saviour Chriſt : the ſecond conſiſts in che offer. 
ing up the ſame to God the Father-: and the third 
we may call the communion, i. e. the eating and drink. 
ing the ſaid bleſſed body and blood of our Saviour 
Chriſt, under the form of bread and wine. Theſe 
two things are taken away in the new ſervice. 
which the compilers of that -book are willing to ar- 
knowledge. They declaim againſt the doftrine of 
Chriſt's being offered oftener than once, though the 
holy fathers unanimouſly maintain, that Chriſt is Kill 
offered in an unbloody- manner. Now; if cheſe men 
would conſider the — 5 — of their tenets, this 
reflection might be ſerviceable to recover them. For 
ik chere is no external ſacrifice, then there is no prieſt. 
ned; for the function of a prieſt (as St. Paul informs 
oe) i to offer gifts and ſacriſices for ſin. Now 
 Withere' is no prieſthood under the New Teſtament, 
the next inference is that we have no religion: 
and thas „ we are vithout God in the world.” 
For theſe;: like the links of a chain, have a cloſe con- 
nexion with one another. - Farther, I deſire your Lord- 
| ito conſider; that the conſecration falls likewiſe 
in his modern liturgy. Theſe men talk of nothing 
os the holy communion, but fall ſhort of the mean- 
ing of that expreſſion; for the things which ſhould 
make ie holy, i. e. the body and bioad of Ohriſt, are 
not there. It is true, when the adminiſtration is duly 
rye the communion may well be called holy: 
"then we receive our bledea Saviour's body and 
blood inte our bodies; and thus we are united with 
him, like two pieces of wax, which are melted into 
esch other. This fimilicude St. Cyril and St. Chry- 
- foftom made uſe of upon this occaſion ; and, as St. 
Paul ſpeaks, Wie are made fleſh of his fleſh, and 
bone of his bone.“ But ibis great W 
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non pre ſeribed, Chriſt's body is not truly there; for 
when there is no conſec ration, there can he no real 
nge. Bur this is the caſe of the new ſervice; for. 
theſe men neit er obſerve the form preſcribed by 
Chriſtʒ nor the cuſtom of the church. The Evange- 
lift informs us, that our Saviour took “ bread, "bleſs 
ſed; broke, and gave it to his diſciples, ſaying, Take 
ind eat, this is my body, do this in remembrance” of 
me. By theſe words, we are commanded to take the 
boy in "our hands, to bleſs, and break it; but by 
the orders of, this book, all this is omitted; for 
the prieſt neither takes the bread in his hand, nor 
dleflos it, nor bteaks it. And as for the words, this 
ir 'my budy, by the pronouncing of which (as St. 
Chryſoſtom teaches) the conſecration is performed, 
their prieſts; when they pronounce theſe words of our 
Saviour,” have no regard to the ſacramental, ſolemnity, 
ar the force of the expreſſion, or the effect upon the 
brad; but make no more of the words than if the 
nere telling a ſtory. To proceed, the Doctors of the 
church affirm, that an intention to do that which 
Chriſt did, i e. To conſecrate his body and blood,“ 
ba clfcumſtince of abſolute neceſſity. For this pur- 
poſe, the church has appointed certain prayers in the 
canon of. the maſs, to be ſaid before the conſecration: 
the words are theſe, Ut fiat nobis corpus et ſanguis Do- 
nini noſtri, Jeſu Chriſti,” i. e. that the elements may 
de made unto us che body and blood of our Lord 
jeſus Chriſt. Thus the intention of the church, and 
of che prieſt officiating, is plainly declared. Bur in 
this new book: there is neither any ſuch intention de- 
dared, or any petition put up to God for that pur- 
poſe. The contrary does rather appear by theſe words 
in their office z ** That we receiving theſe thy creatures 
o bread and wine, may, &c. Which words declare 
they intend nothing” of conſecration. And if ſo, let 
them value themſelves as much as they pleaſe upon 
Vol. me No. 28, Aa their 
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their communion, it is to no manner of purpoſe, 
regard the body of Chriſt is not there; which, az 


T have already - obſerved, is the very thing that ſhould 


communicated. Yeſterday a noble peer was pleaſed 
to ſay, that he believed Chriſt was received in the 
communion preſcribed by the new ſervice : but y 


dais being aſked, whether he worſhipped him there, he 


anſwered, No, not ever intended it. Now this is a 
ftrange opinion, that Chriſt ſhould not be worſhipped 
where-ever he is owned to be-preſent. I grant they tell 


us they worſhip our Saviour no leſs than we do: but 


then they diſtinguiſh, and affirm it is with reſpe& to 
his being in heaven, and not as he is preſent in the ſa- 


"crament ;: which is jult as if a man ſhould ſay, that 


he is willing to pay a civil worſhip to his Prince, when 
he fits under a ſtate, and has his robes on: but if he 


comes abroad under a diſguiſe, or in a plain habit, 
they deſire to be excuſed, And yet, by their favour, 


he .is as much a Sovereign in a freeze; coat in the 
reets, as when he fits upon the throne in gold tiſſue, 
nd thus he that fits. upon the right hand of God, in 
the appearance of a glorified body, is the ſame Chriſt 
which is concealed in the ſacrament, under the forms 


of bread: and wine. The ſcriptures (as St. 1 os 


pounds it) command us to worſhip our Savi 
[9% in the ſacrament. The text runs thus, Adarate 


is holy, And now, my Lords, I beg you would,pleaſe 


to conſider the ſubject of the preſent controyerly, and 


whether your Lordſhips are ſufficiently qualified to 


examine the points, and pronounce pon the caſe, i. e. 


Whether your Lordſhips are furniſhed, ſo far with ec- 


cleſiaſtica] learning, as to give a judgment whether 
y of Chriſt is conſcersted, offered, adored, and 
truly communicate by the order of this new book ? 


| whether theſe acts and circumſtances are m ade eſſen 
Bal byithe inſtitution of our Saviour, and whether this 
mes lot follows the direction of that infallible rule? 
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Theſe things, as I obſerved to your Loidthips, are 
weighty and perplexed ; and it is no eaſy matter not to 


fall into an error. And then your Lordſhips may 


likewiſe conſider the condition of the other ſacraments; 


and that theſe are either perfectly ſunk, or mangled 
after the ſame manner by this book. Thirdly, Your 
Lordſhips may pleaſe to remember the great danger 
you draw upon yourſelves, by undertaking to judge in 
tde cauſe, eſpecially if you ſhould happen to make a 
wrong deciſion ; fof then, beſides the misfortune of 


(your own perſons; you will prove the unhappy occa- 


fion of miſleading others. King Jeroboam has this 
mark ſet upon him, as an aggravation of his miſbe- 
haviour, that, beſides his perſonal miſcirrigge, he 
made Ifrael to fin.” My Lords, I intreat you would 
de very careful to prevent the application of this text. 
To ſpeak freely, in my judgment, if you paſs this 
bill, you will not only err yourſelves, but be inſtru- 


mental in miſleading the nation, for which you muſt 
expect to give an account to Almighty God, Thoſe 


who are well read in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and ac- 
quainted with the methods of the church, in debating 

religious controverſy, can eaſily inform your Lord- 
\ſhips, that theſe matters have been all along decided 
by the clergy, and not by the laicy. The Arian hereſy, 


in the reign of Conſtantine the Great, was canvaſſed 


and condemned in the council of Nice; the hereſy 
of Macedonius, in the firſt council of Conſtantinople, 


in the time of Theodoſius the Great; the hereſy of 


Neſtorius, in that of Epheſus, in the reign of Theo- 
doſius the Younger; the hereſy of Eutyches, in the 
Founcil of Chalcedon, under Mercian. But here we 
are to obſerve,” that none of thoſe religious Emperors 
ever convened their temporal nobility, or commons, to 
adviſe, or determine in theſe controverſies. They did 
not refer the caſe to the majority of the laity, nor go 
to the poll to diſcover truth. And to come nearet 
home, to the third rr Toledo in Spain, and to 
rf | | a 2 3 
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 aFrenchcou ricil inthe reign of Charles the Great; in doch N 
© theſe,-the cuſtomary uſage of the church was obſerved 
The Prelates had the Pope's leave to meet, and then 


reſormed the abuſes, and decided the matters in =_ 


tion. And the Princes brought none of the laity to 


, © Intermeddle in the affair: neither did they themſelves 
offer to debate the matter, but left the controverſies 


entirely to the management of the clergy : nor need 
we wonder at this conduct in Catholic Princes, for 
even heretical Emperors declined bringing the laity to 
interpoſe in religious diſputes. Thus Conſtantius and 
Valens, who drew ſeveral ſynods together, left the de- 


ciſion to the body of the clergy. And the Emperor 


Zeno, who was a favourer of Eutyches, managed by 
the ſame rule. Nay, in the acts of the Apoſtles, che 
Infidels refuſed to concern themſelves this 5 for 


hen St. Paul was brought before Gallio, and c arged 


with teaching the people to worſhip God contrary to 


the laws of the country, this MA "Ow replied, If 


it were any manner of wickedneſs, O ye Jews, I might 
well bear with you: bur if it be concerning any queſ- 
tions or doubts in the law,“ i. e. if it be a charge con- 
cerning your religion, I will be no judge in theſe 
matters.“ I beſeech your Lordſhips to recollect that 
all Princes and Magiſtrates, Catholic, Heretic, and 


Infidel, have all along refuſed to put themſelves in a 


poſt, which your Lordſhips are now going to challenge. 
But ] ſhall diſtreſs your Lordſhips patience no longer, 
and conclude with the mention of two inſtances. The 
firſt is in the Emperor Theodofius the Great, who 
makes no ſcruple to confeſs, that, Hlicilum eſt qui non 


cere tractatibus. i. e. It isn uf for a man who 
has not the . charaCteF, 5 interpoſe in religious 


Affairs“ The other is a lay ing of the Emperor Va- 


lentinian; Mibi quidem qui in ſorte plel is ſum, fas non et 


a curioſus ſcrutari : Sacerdotes quibus iſtia cure Junk, 


inter (erpyos, guocungue- loco voluer int, conveniani: by? 
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es It is not lawful * me, ſaith the Emperor, who am 
but a lay man, to enter into any curious enquiry upon 
theſe matters: this is the Biſhops buſineſs, and there - 
fore let them meet about it where they pleaſe.“ Now 
if theſe Emperors had nothing to do in ſuch debates, I 
muſt crave leave to ſay your Lordſhips have as lirtle. 
And thus the Biſhop concludes his ſpeech, deſiring 
their Lordſhips to conſider what was offered, and in- 
terpret him favourably. 
Moſt readers may be judicious enough to difintan- 
gle the matter; it being no difficult matter to ſhow the 
principles laid down, the authorities produced, and 
the conſequences drawn, will not bear in the application. 
The advantage gained by the reformed, at the confe- 
rence in Weſtminſter abbey F, ſmoothed the paſſage 
for the uniformity- bill, and brought over a' majority 
of the houſes ; and thus the artful and elaborate rhe- 
foric of Scot and Fecknam were diſappointed. The 
reaſon why we have no anſwers to thele ſpeeches is, 
becauſe there were no reformed Biſhops then ſitting in 
the upper houſe : for the controverſy was too much 
embarraſſed with eccleſiaſtical learning, to be managed 
by the temporal nobility. When the bill paſſed, the 
Archbiſhop of York, the Biſhops of Ely, London, 
Worceſter, Landaff, Coventry, Litchfield, Exeter, 
Cheſter, and Carliſle, the Marquis of Wincheſter, the 
Earl of Shrewſbury, the Viſcount Montague, and the 
Lords Morley, Stafford, Dudley, Wharton, Rich, 
and North, diſſented. The parliament approved of 
the new reviſed draught of the licurgy,” excepting in 
one circumſtance. The committee of divines had left 
the people at liberty to receive the communion, either 
kneeling or ſtanding; which the parliament reſtrained 
to kneeling, agreeable to the firſt ſervice book of King 
Edward. The penalty for depraving the common 
prayer, for the third offence, is the forfeiture of all 
N criminal's goods and chattels, and impriſonment 
I dec page 329 of this volume. 
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during life. This clauſe did not paſs, without a guard 
for the honour. and privileges of 5 Lords: for it ik 
expteſoly provided, bat all end ſingular Lords of parlia. 
ment ſhall be tried by - -their peers, And thus, in the 
late geign, it was enacted, that all Lords of parlia- 
ment, having place and voice in parliament, are to be 
tried by their peers, in caſe of petit treaſons, murder. 
and felony. Sir Edward Coke makes no ſcruple to 

+ affirm, that the Biſhops are Lords of parliament, Hig 

reaſons are undeniable. 4 They hold of the King, 

ſays he, by barony, and are called by writ to partie. 

ment. From hence it follows, that, by the ſtatutes of 
een Mary and Elizabeth, the Biſhaps have a rigitk 

to be tried by their "_ no leſs than the temporal 
nobility. 

During this ſeſnons a peace was e at Ca- 
teau in the Cambreſis, with the Frengh and Scots, 
By the French treaty, Calais, and its dependences, 
were to be reſtored to the Queen, after the term of 
eight years The parliament was diſſolved on May 
es, and the Sunday afterwards the common prayer 
was uſed in the Queen's own chapel; as it was, at Mid- 

ſummet, in all pariſn· churches throughout the kingdom: 

the people having been uſed ta it in King Edward's 
time, it was regeived with great joy in all 7 5 Ay 

Elizabeth had no great reaſon. to expect the peace 

would be at long continuance, and as ſhe bad propoſed 

to emp'py the leiſure it afforded. her to promote a refor- 
mation, ſhe reſolved. to loſe no time in eſtabliſhing an 
uniformity. in. religious worſhip. In Edward's time 
nothing had been a greater obſtruction to the progreſs 
of the reformation,. than the compliance of ſeveral 

Popiſn Biſhops, after chey had oppoſed in parliament 

all the bills that paſſed in its favour: ſkreened by rheix £ 

'own conformity, they encouraged. non-conformity in 

the clergy and people of their dioceſes, and either con: 

nived at, or protected, ſuch as diſobeyed the King's 
injunctions. There had been in * reign a a | 
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of "Biſhops, with the two Archbiſhops at their head, 
well affected to the reformation, and zealous to pro- 
mote it; ſo that the Prelates, attached to the Papacy, 
had no way to take for keeping up in the nation any 
regard for the ſee of Rome, and the ſuperſtitions and 
novelties it had introduced into religious worſhip, ſo 
likely to ſucceed, as by retaining their ſees, and em- 
ploy ing their epiſcopal authority to protect ſuch of tbe 
clergy as mangled the liturgy, joſtilled prejudices a- 
gainſt-it into the people, and otherwiſe ſerved the cauſe 
of Popery. But now, having found themſelves una- 
nimous in. their parliamentary meaſures, they vainly 
imagined that, holding altogether, they could pur 'a 
ſtop at once to the reformation : and, perhaps, being 
aſhamed of ſo many ſhiftings and changes, they reſol- 
yed not to comply any mote, nor take the oath of ſy- 
premacy, which they had ſo often taken, either as 
Biſhops or prieſts, in the reigns of the late Kings, 
Henry and Edward, The moſt eminent for learning 
and merit among the reformed clergy had, in Queen 
Mary's time, been either martyred for their religion, 
or had diſappeared, living either in exile abroad, or ſo 
privately at home in lurking holes (where they applied 
themſelves entirely to their ſtudies) that they could not 
be diſcovered : and this encouraging many of the in- 
ferior Popiſh clergy to think themſelves neceſſary, and 
that the churches could not be ſupplied without their 
miniſtration, they took up likewiſe the reſolution of 
ſtanding out, and of quitting their preferments ; 'a 2 
conduct which ſeveral of them are ſaid to repent of, 
when they found themſelves diſappointed in their ex- 
pectation. The Queen, who, out of a deſire to have 
every-thing done according to law, had hitherto borne 
the contradictions of the Biſhops, reſolved now to pro. 


ceed roundly againſt them: and they were all ſummonj- 


ed to appear, on May 15, before the council; when, 
putting them in mind of the late act for reſtoring re- 
ligion and the ſupremacy of the crown, ſhe recom- 

; A a4 mended | 
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mended the affairs of the church to their conſideration, 
and preſſed them to ſuppreſs all the Romiſh ſuperſtitions, 
Heath, Archbiſhop of York, anſwering in the name 
of the reſt, deſired her to recollect her liſtgg's attach. 
ment to the ſee of Rome, and her engagement with the 
Pope, which, he thought, bound her ſucceſſors: and 
exhorted her to reunite with the Papacy. She told 
them that her ſiſter had no power to bind her ſucceſſors 
to an uſurped authority ; that, her crown being inde- 


. ſhe owned no ſuperior on earth; that the 


ope's uſurpation over Princes was inſupportable; and 


: that ſhe ſhould look upon all her ſubjects, whether ec- 
cleſiaſtical or civil, as enemies to God and the crown, 


who ſhould abet his pretenſions, or own any foreign 
wer whatſoever. _. 
A diſcovery had been lately did of the unlawful 


, correſpondence which Heath and moſt of theſe Biſhops 


had held with Rome in King Edward's time; their 


5 plots for cutting off the Protector, with the wiſeſt of 
the council, and | for ſtrengthening the intereſt of the 


Pope and the Romiſhreligion ; to which the late Queen 


Mary was ſuppoſcd to have b-en privy. This appear- 


ö e Oglethorpe of 0 Fate of Worceſter, 


ed by ſeveral letters and papers found in her cloſer, 
and ſcaled up at the time of her deceaſe, by the Earl of 
Suſſex, to whole cuſtody they had been committed. 
It was propoſed, at firſt, to proſecute the Biſhops for. 


theſe treaſonable practices: but the Queen's patdons, 
at her coronation, and the concluſion of the late par- 


Hliaament, extending to all crimes perpetrated before her 


acceſſion, the council thought it moſt adviſeable to 
tender them the oath of ſupremacy. There were about 
fourteen of them; and all refuſed the oath, except 
Kitchin Biſhop of Landaff, The others were, Heath 
of Vork, Bonner of London, White of Wincheſter, 
Tonſtal of Durham, Thirlby of Ely, Watſon of Lin- 
coln, Pole of Peterborough, Bourne of Wells, Tuber- 
ville of Exeter, Bayne of Litchfield, Morgan of St. 


Scat 
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got of Cheſter, and Goldwell, who had been tranſia- 


ned by the Pope from St. Aſaph to Oxford, but had 
not taken poſſeſſion of this laſt lee by reaſon of Queen 
Mary's deceaſe. The three laſt of theſe choſe to quit 


che kingdom; the reſt, whoſe ſees were vacant in law 


upon retuſal of the oath, were deprived, one after an- 
other, in Jane, July, Auguſt, and September: and, 
notwichſtanding the barbarous uſage of the reformed 


Biſhops: in the late reign, were treated with N hu- 


manityꝰ 


Abour this time John Jive; wink Biſhop of 
Saliſbury, wrote to Zurich, and gave Bullinger an ac- 
count of the ſtate. of religion in England. He re- 


turns this divine thanks for his favours in Germany ; 


and for the letters he had lately written them to en- 


courage their ſtanding ſedfaſt for the truth. That ar. 


s "Oglethorpe died row: aer of an apoplexy, a of the ak, 
and Morgan of ſome other diſtemper, in the December following $ 


all of chem in their beds, and at full liberty Heath and Pole lived 
on their own eſtate*, and died at laſt, as Waite and Tuberville did, 


at liberty. Tonſtal and Thirlby were well entertained, till their 
deaths, 'at Lambeth, by Archbiſhop Parker ; as Bourne was by Dr. 
Carew Dean of Exeter. When any of them tranſgreſſed the laws, 
and preached in their pontißca habits; they got off with a ſhort con- 
finement, and gentle reprimgnd, upon promiſing not to offend fo 
the future. Bonner alone was confined to the:Marſhalſea upon this 
occaſion, not ſo much for his inhumanity in putting ſo many to death in 
the late reign, as to preſerye him from the revenge of their relations, 
and the fury of the populace, who held him in the y'moſt deteſtae 
non; for he had the liberty (chough be durſt not aſe i) of going 
abroad. Watſon, a ſour moroſe man, lived twenty-four years after 
bis deprivation, with the Biſhops of Rocheſter or Ey: but then 
embarking in meaſures with the Jeſuits, and other Romiſh em ſſaries, 
that came over on treaſonable defizns inio England, he was ſent 
priſoner to the caſtle of Wiſb:ch in Ca nbridgeſhire, where he died, 
he oath was next tende ed'to the dignj/aries and parochial clergy; 
and of theſe there were twelve Neans,' as many Archdeacons, fifteen 
heads of colleges, fifty prebendaries of cathedral churches, about 
eighty incumbents of pariſhes, that refuſed it, and loſt the r prefer- 
ments on that account; the whole number, including the B ſhaps, 


not amounting to two hundred, which, in a rea m 5 5 


| " dioceſes, and near ten thouſand pariſhes, was very inco 


derable, 


” a 
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' "mended; the affairs of the church to their conſideration, 
and preſſed them to ſuppreſs all the Romiſh ſuperſtitions, 
"Heath, Archbiſhop of York, anſwering in the name 
D of the reſt, deſired her to redolied: her ſiſter's attach. 
ment to che ſee of Rome, and her engagement with the 
Pope, which, he thought, bound her ſucceſſors: and 
erxhorted her to reunite with the Papacy. She told 
them that her ſiſter had no power to bind her ſucceſſors 
to an uſurped authority; that, her crown being inde- 
| ndent, ſhe owned no ſuperior on earth; that the 
Þo 's uſurpation over Princes was inſupportable; and 
that ſhe ſhould look upon all her ſubjects, whether ec- 
| cleſiaſtical or civil, as enemies to God and the crown, 
EN who ſhould abet his pretenſions, or own any foreign 
Wo” wer whatſoever. _. 
A diſcovery had been lately add of the unlawful 
, correſpondence which Heath and moſt of theſe Biſhops 
had held with Rome in King Edward's time; their | 
. -Plots for cutting off the Protector, with the wiſeſt of 
the council, and | for ſtrengthening the intereſt of the 
Pope and the Romiſh religion; to which the late Queen 
Mary was ſuppoſcd to have b-en privy. This appear- 
ed by ſeveral letters and papers found in her. cloſer, 
and ſcaled up at the time of her deceaſe, by the Earl of 
Suſſex, to whole cuſtody they had been committed. 
It was propoſed, at firſt, to proſecute the Biſhops for. 
theſe treaſonable practices: but the Queen's patdons, 
at her coronation, and the concluſion of the late par- 
liament, extending to all crimes perpetrated before her 
acceſſion, the council thought it moſt adviſeable to 
tender them the oath of ſupremacy. There were about 
fourteen of them; and all refuſed the oath, except 
Kitchin Biſhop of Landaff. The others were, Heath 
of Vork, Bonner of London, White of Wincheſter, 
Tonſtal of Durham, Thirlby of Ely, Watſon of Lin- 
coin, Pole of Peterborough, Bourne of Wells, Tuber- 
ville of Exeter, Bayne.of Litchfield, Morgan of St. 


| n Oglethorpe of * Pate of werden 
| cot 
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gcot of Che ſter, and Goldwell, who had been tranſla- 
ted by the Pope from St. Aſaph to Oxford, but had 
not taken poſſeſſion of this laſt lee by reaſon of Queen 
Mary's deceaſe. The three laſt of theſe choſe to quit 
che kingdom; the reſt, whoſe ſees were vacant in law 
upon retuſal of the oath, were deprived, one after an- 
other, in Jane, July. Auguſt, and September: and, 
not wichſtanding the barbarous uſage of the reformed 
Biſhops: in the late reign, were treated with great hu- 
manity . 0 UTE %, | 

About this time John Jewel, afterwards Biſhop of 
Saliſbury, wrote to Zurich, and gave Bullinger an ac» 
count of the ſtate of religion in England. He re- 


turns this divine thanks for his favours in Germany; 


and for the letters he had lately written them to en- 
courage their ſtanding ſtedfaſt for che truth. That ar- 


® Oglethorpe died ſoon after of an apoplexy, Bayne of the ſtone, 
and Morgan of ſome other diſtemper, in the December following; 
all of them in their beds, and at full liberty _ Heath and Pole lived 
on their own eſtate*; and died at laſt, as Waite and Tuberville did, 
at liberty. Tonſtal and Thirlby were well entertained, till their 
deaths, 'at Lambeth, by Archbiſhop Parker ; as Bourne was by Dr. 
Carew Dean of Exeter. When any of them tranſgreſſed the laws, 
and preached in their pontifcal habits; they got off with a ſhort con- 
finement, and gentle reprimand, upon promiſing not to offend for 
the future. Bonner alone was confined to the Mafſhalſea upon this 
occaſion, not ſo much for his inhamanity in putting ſo many to death in 
the late reign, as to preſerye him from the revenge of their relations, 
and the fury of the populace, who held him in the yrmoſt deteſta- 
tion; for he had the liberty (though he durſt not aſe 1) of going 
abroad. Watſon, a ſour moroſe man, lived twenty-four years after 
his deprivation, with the Biſhops of Rocheſter or E'y ; but then 
embarking in meaſures with the Jeſuits, and other Romiſh em aries, 
that came over on treaſonable deſigus ino England, he was ſent 
priſoner to the caſtle of Wiſb:ch in Cambridgeſhire, where he died, 
The oath was next tgndered'to the digni a-ies and parochial clergy 3 
and of theſe there were twelve Neans, as many Archdeacon+, fifteen 
heads of colleges, fifty prebendaries of cathedral churches, about 
eighty incumbents of par.ſhes, that refyſed it, and loſt the r prefer- 
ments on that account; the whole number, including the B ſhops, 
not amounting to two hundred, which, in a rea m containing twenty- 


fix dioceſes, and near ten thouſand pariſhes, was very inconfiderable, 


Buments 


F 


_ - tiniſm, to conteſt with: as yet our fortunes are unte- 


goa — The Hilary of Religin * 1 
| 2 for reſolution were very neceſfiry in the pr. 
ſeat 


juncture. Thar the reformed in England had not 


only their old antagoniſts, but their late friends to en. 
counter with : that theſe latter had deſerted the cauſe, 
joined the enemy, and made a more vigorous and ob- 


gives us, ſays he, the moſt trouble, we have the re. 
mainder of the iſh vices, luxury , pride, and liber- 


| Nored, and we are little the better for returning to our 
country. He proceeds, we hope our affairs will mend 


ſhortly z for the Queen is a prudent and religious 


Princeſs, and inclined to favour us: religion is re- 
covered to the ſame foot on which it ſtood in the reign 
of King Edward VI. and J am ſatisfied the letters 
_ ſent hither by yourſelf, and your republic, had a con- 
\  fiderable weight in this matter, He affirms, that the 
Queen will not endure the ſtile of Head of the church 
of England; that the is altogether of opinion that title 
Is too big for any mortal, and ought to be given to 
none but our bleſſed Saviour: and beſides, it has been 
ſo horribly abuſed by the Pope, that it is ſcarcely con- 

ſiſtent wich vl as conſcience for any perſon to make 
uſe of it. rf: re 
in a lamentable condition, and almoſt quite Joſt to, all 
ſenſe of orthodoxy ; there are not above two in Oxford 
of our ſentiment; and thoſe ſo far diſpirited as to be 
2 for nothing. As to friar Soto, and another 
Spaniſh monk, he ſays, they have quite deſtroyed 
Peter Martyr's plantation, and made a wilderneſs of 
the Lord's vineyard. In the latter part he affirms, you 
can ſcarcely imagine fo great a ravage and deſolation 
of principles could have happened in ſo ſhort a time: 
and tho' I ſhould be glad to fee any thing from Zurich 


in England, yet T would not adviſe you to ſend anß 


| young travellers hither at preſent, unleſs you would 
haue them come home with leſs learning, and a worle 


Soon 
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ſtinate reſiſtance than any of the reſt; and which 


e further advances, our univerſities are 


goon after the diſſolution of the . parliament, ther 
233 a conſultation at Greenwich, whether it was 

jiſeable for the Queen to admit Martinegoe the P 
quncio ; which was carried in the negative. The 
geſons alledged were, that, by the ſtatutes of the realm, 
y perſon, with 4 public character from Rome, was 
emitted to come into the kingdom: that, at the 
reſent juncture, it would be dangerous to entertain 
iu agent from his. holineſs : and that the countenance 
of a nuncio woul.i encourage the malecontents, and 
jiader their compliance with the late eſtabliſhment. 
The Pope had been all along advertiſed of the progreſs 
of the reformation. When Elizabeth firſt came to 
the crown, he was extravagantly haughty *®. Thus he 
tatinued impolitically Riff, and untractable, till chings 


A 


* . * * 1 


had no effect, he grew more moderate in his demands, 
dropped his civil ſovereigaty, and only inſiſted the 

night be no innovations in religion. Sir Edward 
Karne, the Queen's ambaſſador, told him, that he had 
o inſtructions to anſwer upon that head: and that the 


care for the lawfulneſs of the marriage. This was g 
hocking requeſt to the Pope and Conclave, and could 
dot be complied with, without putting a diſgrace upon 
he former proceedings of that court. They choſe 
rather ta riſque the event, than run upon that rock: 
ind when, by farther advices from England, the 
pontiff underſtood that @ revolution in the church was 
coming forward, he commanded Karne not to depart 
Rome without leave; and in the mean time to take the 
prernmentof the Engliſh hoſpital there. The Pope's 
um, in putting this reſtraint upon Karne, was to pre- 
jent his giving intelligence of the practices carried on 


Queen. Bat Karne had ſent, ſome advices, of this 
np pins 


:, 
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vere paſt- remedy. At laſt, perceiving, his gaſconadey- 


vay for his holineſ to obtain ſatisfaction was to de- 


by. the French and the court of Rome againſt the 
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"7 junction, 


© © *- pronounced, all — were to bow, or ſhew ſome 


7 1 «thats 1 Nikin 

Hnrrigue * already : and the deſign was quickly no le. 
cret, . nor needed any agent to diſcover it. M 
"Queen of Scots, ſwayed by the ambition of the Dag. 
phin her huſband, the Pope's incitement, and the ad. 
vice of the French King, put up a claim to the 
Britin ſovereignty: founding her right upon deſcent, 
as heir to the late Queen Mary. Theſe pretenſions 
could not be ſupported,' without throwing a blemiſh 
upon Queen Elizabeth's birth, and plainly declaring 


Her illegitimate. This was a ſevere provocation, and 


gave the Queen 2 laſting averſion to that Princeſs, - 

Thus alarmed with a competition, the 
Th Quern's Queen provided for her defence, and went 
on with greater vigour in the reformation; 


For this end a body of injunctions was ſet forth; im- 


rting much the ſame as thoſe of King Edward. 
he new regulations were, firſt, concerning the uſe of 
Raging, which the Queen would have kept up to pre- 
ſerve the ſcience and advantages of muſic : that there. 
fore all maintenance ſettled for the ſervice of the 


"choirs ſhould be continued. There was likewile care 
| taken that an affectation of ſkill ſhould not be carried 


To far, as to make the uſe of the church-ſervice leſs 
SGenificant ; z and that they ſhould ſing in ſo plain and 
diſtinct a manner, that the pronunciation ſhould be 


| altogether as well underſtood, as if it had been read. 


However, for the ſatisfaction of thoſe that were par- 
ticularly fond of muſic, a religious anthem was al- 
Jowed at the beginning and end of the ſervice. Pur- 


ſuant to this order, the pſalms were ſung in plain ſong, 


moſt parifh-chutches; and, in the Queen's chapel, 

q cathedrals, and colleges, the hymns were ſung 1 in a 
more awakening and improved manner. To make 
the performance farther entertaining and ſolemn, organs 


4 at other inſtrumental muſic were made uſe of. The 
_ omary reverences in churches were ordered to be 


continued; for inſtance, when the name of Jeſus was 


other 
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"figure of our Saviour, ſtanding in the cathedral, with a reed in 5 


through the thorns upon the face of the crucifix, This wonder- 
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other ſuitable mark of reſpect. Altars were not to be 
taken down, but by direction of the parſon or church- 


wardens, and in that caſe the communion- table was to 


' «au; © 


ſtand in place of the alta. 


About Midſummer the Queen iſſued commiſſions 
for a royal viſitation all over England, by commiſ- 


ſioners aſſigned for different circuits. They proceeded 
upon the plan of the injunctions; and had beſides a 
book of articles printed for that purpoſe. By theſe 
directions all carved images, paintings, counterfeit 
miracles, and other ſuperſtitious remains, were re- 
moved out of the churches, and defaced . They in- 

The oath of ſupremacy having been miſconſtrued by ſeveral 
perſons, as if the Kings or Queens of this realm had challenged 


* an authority and power of miniſtry of divine ſervice in the church,” 
the Queen diſclaims the ſupremacy in this ſenſe, and that her Ma- 


jeſty neither does, nor ever will challenge ſych authority. She alſo 


declared that ſhe intended to fixetch the regale ne farther than it was 
carried by Henry VIII. and by Edward VI. “ and was of ancient 
time due to the imperial crown of this realm.” How far this reached, 
the admonition proceeds to explain; that is, Under God te have 
the ſovereignty and rule over all manner of perſons born within theſe 
realms, dominions, and country, either ecclefiaſtical or temporal, 
as no foreign power ought to have any ſuperiority over them.“ The 
Queen profeſſed herſelf willing to accept. the oath of ſupremacy 


. 


ſworn in this ſenſe. | 


I The diſcovery of a late impoſterous practice the more induced 
the Queen to give way to the removal of images. At the arrival of 
the Earl of Suſſex, the Queen's Lieutenant, in Ireland, the litan 
Was ſung in Engliſh at Chriſt church, Dublin. Some bigotted 
Papiſts were iu offended, and endeavoured to retrieve their o 
ſervice by counterfeiting a miracle. For this purpoſe, à marble 


hand, and a crown of thoras upon his head, was obſerved to blee 


ful appearance happened in ſervice-time, when the Lord Lieute- 
nant, che Archbiſhop, and the reſt of the privy council, were ; 
chutch.” When . this was perceived by the people, they we 
ſtran xely affected, eſpecially when one privy. to the. contrivance 
7614" nem, © that ouf Saviour could not chüſe but ſweat blood 
when hereſy was come irft5 the church.“ All the audience not be- 
ing of the fame mind, the miracle occaſioned a confafion, andthe 
congregation broke up, Several of the people, however, — 


9: 


. 


9 


7066 ** woke - 
_ + quired likewiſe into the preaching, n. 
nuugement of the clergy. However, the ignorant real 
of ſome people carried them too far in this exerciſe; 
for not only images wete deſtroyed, but copes, altar- 
carpet, prayer other church · furniture, and 
erucifixes, were burnt together. The Queen and court 
did not countenance this furious zeal: and the reader 
may ſee an ample diſſertation on images, &e. hens ng 
ws page 77 of this volume. 
The caſe of the Popiſn Biſhops lately turned: out 
ws neglected abroad: The Emperor, and other 
Noman Catholic Princes, - ſolicited the Queen to deal 
favoprably with them, and to allow the Papiſts ſome 
churches in cities and large towns; but without effect, 
2 ſuch an indulgence would be contrary to the public 
«intereſt, and would etre en 104 an unrea- 
-favable ſeparation. l 
eg aug — ſees were vacant ar the time of her 


4 fell on 7 1 * b beter the le The 
Archbiſhop of Dublin, ſapeging ſome foul play, ordere the d. 
ton. to walk and examine the image; ;.in doing which, the man 
ceived a ſpunge ſoaked with blood in the hollow of the head. One 
Lee, rig 76. 4 monk of the cathedral, had that very Sunday 
Mmorgi! aced within the head the ſpunge, which being loaded 
with blood, it was ſtrained through the cracks of the marble, and 
fell down i io drops. upon the face. The cheat being thus diſcover- 
ed, the ArehBithop preached in the church upon that Jobjos th the 
next. Sunday: and, to make the more ſerviceable impreſſon, Les 
75 Wo K were planted upon a table before the pulpit, 
Ing Is A and their crime written on à paper 
eir brea n this manner they appeared three Sundays, 
25 far ſome time, and then ones the realm. A 
| Let of this wi rt was tranſmitted ale AY Curwin j 


3 the arguing —_ the 
realqnipg. See an account 
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for filling | | 
tire were iſſued to the chap- 5 ah arg 1. | 


Queen took no 


vg 2 till July, when Se of dren 


ters of. ſeveral” for the election of | 
Biſhops. Dr. Matthew Parker was accordingly, on 
Auguſt 1, choſen Archbiſhop of Canterbury, as Wil- 
liam Barlow and John Scory, formerly Biſhops of 
Wells and Chicheſter *, were, about the ſame time 


preſented to the ſees of Chicheſter and Hereford': and 
theſe two Prelates officiated, on the 8ch and gth of the 


following month, at the ſolemn ſervice in the cathe ; 
dral of St. Paul, for celebtating the obſequies of Hen- 
ry II. late King of France; which was done with all 
the magnificence imaginable (the French ambaſſador 
and hoſtages afliſting at the ſolemnity, by order from 


their court), a thing which contributed highly to her 


reputation in foreign countries. The Queen, who had 
made every thing ſubſervient to her intereſt,” had, on 
the Chriſtmas-eve before, cauſed the like obſequy to 
de celebrated in honour of the Emperor Charles V. 
but that had been performed by the Popiſh Biſhops af- 
ter the Roman manner; whereas the groſſer ſuperſti- 
tions of Popery were omitted, and the communion re- 
ceived an this occaſion. Parker was conſecrated at 


Lambeth on Sunday; December 17, by Barlow and 


Scory, Biſhops elect of Chicheſter and Hereford, Miles 
Coverdale, late Biſhop of Exeter, and John Hedſkins, 
ſuffragan Biſhop of Bedford, according to the ordinal 


of Edward VI. newly reprinted for chat purpoſe 7. 


, : " The 
- ® See pages 150 194, and 330, f this volume:. 
: + The Roman Catholics, becauſe the Primate, after his conſt 

ration, gave an entertainment at the Nag's Head tavern in Cheap- 


4 


1 


it with the appellation of h Nag. Head conſecration; but a full 
4 calumny may be ſeen in that Prelate's regiſter, in 


diſproof of t 
which every thing relating to his conſecration is entered at large 4 
and that Judicrous piece, called W 4 of the Re/ 
js only proper to miſlead the ignorant, and is neither believed nor 
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The ſees of London, Ely, Worceſter, and Bangor, 


were filled by Edmund Grindal, Richard Cox, Edwyn 


Sandys, and Rowland Meyrick, all conſecrated — 
the end of that month; as Thomas Voung, Nicholas 
Bullingham, John Jewel, Richard Davis, and Ed- 
mund Gueſt, were, in the next month, for the bi- 


ſhoprics of St. David's, Lincoln, Sarum, St. Aſaph; | 


and Rocheſter. Thoſe of Bath and Wells, Litchfield, 


Exeter, Norwich, Peterborough, Winton, and Glou - 


ceſter, were filled, in different months of this year, by 
Gilbert Berkley, Thomas Bentham, William Alley, 
John Parkhurſt, Edmund Seambler, Robert Horne; 
and Richard Chaney, all men of abilities in point of 
| learning, and eminent for the integrity of their lives 


vice of Canterbury ſupplied with paſtors, except Briſ- 

tol, which was held in commendam with Glouceſter, till 
A. D. 1581, and Oxford 3 which being held for one 
year, in A. D. 1367, by Hugh — Archbiſhop 


of Dublin, and for three more (from 1389 to 1592) 


by Dr. John Underhill, was otherwiſe kept vacant till 
A. D. 1603, the Juriſdiction being «exerciſed by the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the revenues enjoyed 
by favourite courtiers. The archiepiſcopal- ſee of 
York, and the biſhoprics in that proviuce, viz. Dur- 
ham, Carliſle, and Cheſter; were not filled till A: D. 
1861, by Thomas Loung, James mn 
Beſt, ie William Downh amn 
The ſettlement of the reformation in Fogland: en- 
conraged ſome of John à Laſco's congregation to return 


972 hither“, and petition for their church, in Auſtin Friers, 


granted them by King Edward VA. Utenbovius, a 
man * eig re re Err who had — been 


Nein as 


And of ſulficient Abbt W e by the ſenſible Papifts, 


one of whom (father Courayer) has publiſhed an irrefragable vin- 


dication of the validity of the conſecration 3 in the church of Eng- 


land. Lass 
Ko * See pages 126 and 193 of this volume: 1a Jp 1 


- 


converſation. Thus were all the ſees in the pro- 
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a member of this congregation, came over with recom- 
mendatory letters from Bullinger to the Queen. This 
Utenhovius, with one Peter de Loene, a miniſter, 
joined themſelves at firſt to one Adrian Hampſte- 
dius's Congregation. The granting him a new patent, 
with the old privileges, was at firſt refuſed ; the Bi- 
+ ſhops having ſuggeſted to the Queen, that making a 
foreigner a ſuperintendant could not be done without 
maiming the juriſdiction of the dioceſian. To take off 
this objection, they choſe Grindal Biſhop of London 
for their ſuperintendant. The French Proteſtants, 
though formerly incorporated with the Low Dutch 
and Germans in King Edward's patent, made no at- 
tempt to recover their former privileges. However, 
they had the uſe of a church in Threadneedle-ſtreet, 
belonging to the Dean and Chapter of Windſor. It 
was part of St. Anthony's hoſpital, and ſtill continues 
for the uſe of that nation. | rai hag mw 

- Biſhop. Jewel preached a ſermon on March 30 this 
year, in Lent, at Paul's croſs, upon theſe words of 
the apoſtle St. Paul; for I have received of the Lord 
that which alſo J delivered unto you.“ From this 
text he took occaſion to make that remarkable chal- 
lenge in defence of the reformation. The Papiſts ha- 
ving charged the church of England with novelty, and 
departing from primitive doctrine and practice, to 
wipe off theſe aſperſions, the Biſnop put the cauſe up- 
on a bold iſſue, and declared in the pulpit, that “if 
any learned men of all our adverſaries, or if all the 
learned men that are alive, are able to bring one ſuffi- 
cient ſentence out of any old Catholic Doctor or Fa- 
ther, or out of any old general council, or out of any 
of the holy ſcriptures of God, or any one example of 
the primitive church, whereby it may be clearly and 
plainly proved, that, for the firft fix hundred years af- 
ter Chriſt, there was any private maſs in the world; 


1 Cor. zi. 23. 
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or that there was then any communion adminiſtered in 
one kind; or that the people had their communion in 
a language which they did not underſtand ; or that the 
Biſhop of Rome was then called univerſal Biſhop, or 
head of the univerſal church ; or that the people were 
then taught to believe, that Chriſt's body is really, 
ſubſtantially, corporally, carnally, or naturally in the 
ſacrameot; or that his body is, or may be, in a thou- 
ſiand places, or more, at one time; or that the prieſt 
did then hold up the ſacrament over his head; or that 
the people did then fall down and worſhip it with di- 
vine honour ; or that the ſacrament was then, or now 
to be, fixed, depending under a canopy ; or 

chat in the ſacrament, after the words of conſecration, 
there remains only the accidents and appearances, 
without the ſubſtance, of bread and wine; or that the 
prieft then divided the ſacrament in three parts, and 
afterwards received himſelf alone ; or that whoſoever 
Had affirmed the ſacrament a figure, a pledge, a token, 
or a remembrance of Chriſt's body, had been con- 
demned for a heretic ; or that it was then lawful to 
have thirty, twenty, fifteen, ten, or five maſſes to be 
faid in a church in one day; or that images were then 
ſet up in churches for people to worſhip them; or that 
the laity were then forbid to read the ſcriptures in the 
language of the country; or that it was then lawful for 
the prieſt to pronounce the words of conſecration ſo 
low, as to be heard by none but himſelf; or that the 
prieſt had then authority to offer up Chriſt to his fa- 
ther; or to communicate and receive the ſacrament 
for another, as they do; or to apply. the virtue of 
Chriſt's death and paſſion to any man by the means of 
the maſs; or that it was then thought ſuund doctrine 
to affirm, that the maſs ex opere operate, that is, by 
the bare force of the adminiſtration, and without re- 
gard to the qualifications of the perſon receiving, is 
able to diſcharge any part of our ſins; or that then any 
Chriſtian called the ſacrament his Lord and his God; 
2 | v4 
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or that the people were then taught to believe, that 
the body of Chriſt remains in the ſacrament, as long 
as the accidents of the bread continue without corrup- 
tion; or that when Chriſt ſaid, ibis is my body, the 
word this does not refer to the bread, but to an indi- 
viduum vagum, as ſome of them ſay; or that the acci- 
dents or aPpearances of bread and wine are the ſacra- 
ments of Chriſt's body and blood, and not rather the 
very bread and wine itſelf; or that the ſacrament is a 
ſign of the body of Chriſt that lies hidden under it ; or 
that ignorance is the mother of true devotion ; that if 
any of his adverſaries were able to make out but a ſin- 
le propofition amongſt all theſe, either by ſufficient 
eclarations in ſcripture, or by the teſtimony of the an- 
cient fathers and councils, he was ready to give up the 

conteſt, and ſubſcribe himſelf a proſelyte.“ 
This challenge made a great noiſe, and the Papiſts 
thought themſelves obliged to anſwer it. Dr. Cole, 
late Dean of St. Paul's, was the firſt who undertook 
the conteſt : his manner was ſmooth and friendly, and 
ſome letters paſt between him and the Biſhop. Raſtall 
entered the liſts, and engaged with more heat, but with 
as little-ſucceſs. Theſe were ſeconded by Dormer and 
Marſhal. Dr. John Harding, an Engliſh divine, 
who retired to Louvain, was the moſt conſiderable ad- 
verſary. He had been a ſtrong Proteſtant in the reign 
of King Edward, but relapſed to Popery when Queen 
Mary came to the crown. He offered at a thorough 
anſwer, and conſidered the challenge from point to 
point : but his teſtimonies did not reach up to the age 
for which they were cited. He makes uſe of counter- 
feit records, and cites the decretal epiſtles, as if they 
were written by the Popes whoſe names they carry, 
The Biſhop firſt publiſhed an anſwer, and afterwards a 
rejoinder to Harding's performances. Which of theſe 
two learned men were the faireſt repreſenters, cIme 
cloſeſt up ta the difficulties, and argued with the greateſt 
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| Tearning and force, may be eaſily diſcovered, by . 


peruſing what paſſed between them. 

Paul IV. dying, the ſee of Rome, after a vacancy 
of four months, was filled with John Angelo Cardi- 
nal of Medicis, who took the name of Pius IV. This 
Pope appeared not of ſo haughty and imperious a tem- 
per as his predeceſſor : he wiſely conſidered, that pro- 
ceeding to extremities, without a proportionable power, 
was a dangerous experiment: that violent meaſures 
had been often unſucceſsful; and that ſeveral kingdoms 
had been loſt by unſeaſonable ſtiffneſs and rigour. By 


this rough treatment, for inſtance, England went off from 


Clement VII. and, when it was afterwards recovered, 
the imperious demands of the late Pope had ſo diſguſt- 
ed Queen Elizabeth, that ſhe immediately gave in to 
the reformation. However, this Pope did not deſpair 
of gaining her by ſmooth applications; to which pur- 

poſe he diſpatched Parpalia, Abbot of St. Saviour's, 
with a letter “, and private inſtructions, _ 
CY 5 About 


* This letter, from Cambden, is as follows: Deareſt daught 
in Chrift, health and apoſtolic benediction. How much the ſalvation 
of your ſoul, the honour of your reign, and the intereſt of your king- 
dom, is deſired by us, is known to God the ſearcher of hearts; and 
may be underſtood, in ſome meaſure, by the inftruftions which eur 

| Nuncio Vincentio Parpalia, a perſon of fidelity, and not unknown 
to your Majeſty, hav orders to lay before you. We earneſtly ex- 


hort your Highneſs, deareſt daughter, that you would be no longer. 


governed by unhappy adviſers ; by men who love nothing but their 
own intereſts and pleaſures : we therefore intreat you to give the fear 
of God the principal ſway*in your corncils, 76 know the time of your 
viſtration, and to reſign to the admonitions of us your ſpiritual father. 
Your Majeſty mzy. promiſe yourſelf any reaſonable length of com- 
Pliance, which lies within the compaſs of my ſtation, not only with 
reference to your ſpiritual advantage, but likewiſe for the ſervice and 
ſecurity of your royal dignity. And that, when you return to the 
communion of the chureh, as we hope you will, you ſhall be received 
with the ſame marks of affection and regard, as the father entertain- 


ed his ſon with at the coming home: though our ſatisfaction will be 


much greater than that mentioned in the parable; for there the joy 
was on'y for the recovery of a ingle perſon, whereas your Highneſs's 
CARE | return 
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About this time, a form of belief, digeſted into 
eleven articles, was ſet forth by the Biſhops, 
and ordered to be read by the clergy at 2 4 bs 
their firſt entering upon their-cures. The . SIE 
; ſecond article declares, that all errors and  * | 
hereſies may be ſufficiently confuted by ſcripture. The 
fifth affirms the Queen's ſuperiority and prerogative in 
all cauſes, as well eccleſiaſtical as temporal, to be a» 
greeable to the word of God, and rightfully belopging 
to her Highneſs, in the ſame ſenſe and extent, as it is 
declared in the late act of parliament, and explained in 
her Majeſty's injunctiens. The eighth affirms, that the 
diſuſe ot exorciſm, oil, ſalt, ſpittle, or hallowing of the 
water in the adminiſtration of baptiſm, is no exception- 
able omiſſion: becauſe theſe ceremonies are no part of 
the ſubſtance of the ſacrament. The laſt diſallows the 
uſual flouriſhing upon images, relicks, and counterfeit 
miracles. And all repreſentations of the inviſible God 

in the figure of an old man, or of the Holy Ghoſt in 
5 of a dove, and all other modes of divine worſhip 
unwarranted by,ſctipture, ſuch as pilgrimages, ſetting 
up candles, and praying upon beads, are directly cen- 
ſured. 
Elizabeth gloried in the reformation ſhe had eſtabliſh- 

ed, and the toreign world ſtood amazed at her having 
done it with ſuch apparent facility, and without the 
leaſt diſturbance: ſhe loved the decorum, and even 
ſplendor of religion, and did not care that the exterior 
face of the church of England ſheuld appear mean and 


return will draw your ſubjeQs happineſs along with you, and * a 
a ſtrong occaſion of plealure to the univerſal church, And beſides, 
Heaven itſelf wilt be, as it were, tranſported with the news, and 
you will make an addition to the joys of the bleſſed. Such a glori- 
ous recollection will raiſe your character, prove ierviceable to your 
memory, and give-you a much brighter crowa than that you now 
wear, But, concerning this affair, my Agent Vincentio ſhall dif- 
courſe with your Highneſs more at large, and give you farther proof 
ol our We aſſeckion, &c, Dated at Rome May 5, 1560. 
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ſordid in the eyes of foreigyers, who already admired 


the wiſdom, vigour, and dignity of her adminiſtration; 
This year, the Engliſh tranſlation of the ſcriptures, 
commonly called the Geneva Bible, was publiſhed at 


- Geneva. There are two epiſtles prefixed to the work, 


one to the Queen, and another to the reader. Theſe 
addreſſes charged the Engliſh reformation with the re- 
mains of Popery, and endeavoured: to prevail with the 
Queen to ſtrike off ſeveral ceremonies. This offenſive 
application was probably the reaſon why theſe epiſtlet 
' were omitted in the next impreſſion. The Queen's in- 
dulging a French Preſbyterian church in England en- 
couraged great numbers of that nation, and of the 
Dutch, to come over and ſettle in the maritime towns ; 
and here, under the ſhelter of the reformed religion, 
they maintained ſeveral groſs errors and hereſies. Some 
of theſe were German Anabaptiſts, and others, who 


propagated opinions of a very dangerous tendency. 


To ſtop the ſpreading of this infection, the Queen, by 
4 proclamation, ordered thoſe, both aliens and natural 


| - born Englich, Who maintained theſe opinions, to de- 


part the kingdom within one and twenty days, under 
penalty of impriſonment, and forfeiture of their goods. 
| Notwithſtanding this order, ſeveral ſkreened them - 
ſelves with their Proteſtancy, and joined the French and 
Dutch congregations both in London and other places, 
And here, by venting ſome of their opinions, they oc- 
caſioned ſuch warm conteſts, that Peter Martyr found 


it neceſſary to interpoſe his intereſt for bringing them to 


a better temper. To this purpoſe he wrote a letter, 
from Zurich, ſuperſcribed to the church of ſtrangers 
in the city of London. 1 104% 
About chis time another proclamation was ſet forth 


relating to the church. The Queen, by her injunc. 


tions, had ordered the removing all paintings, and 
other monuments of counterfeir miracles and idolatry, 
both from churches and private houſes. Some people, 


either out of avarice or puritaniſm, or both, had miſ- 


applicd 


» 
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applied the execution of this order, by carrying it 
much farther than her Majeſty. had intended. Thug, 
under the colour of theſe injunctions, they defaced the 
images of our blefſed Saviour and his Apoſtles, and 
deſtroyed the hiſtorical repreſentations of ſcripture in 
the church-windows : and their zeal carried them to 
the pulling away coats of arms, and monumental in- 
ſcriptions, where they found any pictures in their 
neighbourhood. And becauſe the bells had been con- 
ſecrated, and the churches abuſed to ſuperſtition, and 
idolatroys worſhip, they took down the bells, turned 
the ſteeples to pigeon houſes, and ſtripped the roof 
for the lead. All this ravage and diſorder was forbid- 
den by the proclamation, under pain of- impriſonment 
during.het Majeſty's pleaſure, 'and ſuch farther fine 
for the contempt as ſhall be thought meet. A charge 
was likewiſe given to Biſhops, and all other ordina- 
ries, to enquire of all ſuch contempts done from the 
beginning of her Majeſty's reign, and to enjoin the 
perſons offending to repair the ſame within a conve- 
nient time, and of their doing therein to certify tothe 
privy council, or the council in the ſtar- chamber, 
that order may be taken therein“. 18 75 

| | | 5 | A. D. 


The collegiate church of St. Peter's Weſtminſter, which had 
m__— changed. its foundation, and ſuffered ſo many revolutions 
ia figure and fortune within twenty years, had now a more laſting 
ſettlement, Fecknam the laſt abbot, and his convent, had an offer 
to keep their preferment, upon condition of taking the oath of ſa- 

remacy, and officiating by the 'Eagliſh Liturgy : but theſe conditions 
| aries refuſed, the abbey was diſſolved by act of parliament, And 
the Queen having made choice of parcel of the beſt lands, conveyed 
the reſt to that church: by her Majeſty's letters-patent, bearing date 
the ſecond year of her reign, the foundation is ſertled for a Dean, 
twelve ſecular canons, two ſchoolmaſters, forty ſcholars, petty. 
canons, and others belonging to the choir, to the number of thirty, 
and twelve alms-men. To which may be added ſtewards, receivers, 
and ſervants belonging to the college. The Dean had the cuſtody 
of the regalia, afliſts at coronation ſolemnities, and is conſtituted 
juſtice of peace withia Weſtminſter and its liberties, by act of par- 
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A. D. 1561.], The Queen wrote to the — | 
of Canterbury, the Biſhop of London, and the rel 


of the commiſſioners for cauſes eccleſiaſtical, to re- 


view the Kalendar for the common prayer, to ſtrike out 


ſomeof the leſſons, and appoint others which they ſhould 
judge more ſerviceable and inſtructive. This letter 
complains that many churches were unrepaired to a 
ſcandalous degree; that they were unornamented and 
very negligently kept; which indecency and diſregard 
is ordered to be rectified. Towards the latter end the 
Queen takes notice of her permiſſion of the common 
prayer in Latin to collegiate churches, and commands 
theſe commiſſioners to take care that this allowance 


of her's may not be diſappointed or miſmanaged, 


That there was occaſion for ſome alterations in the 
Kalendar, appears by the defectiveneſs of the laſt con- 
mon prayer ſet forth in the reign of King Edward VI. 


where there was no direction for proper leſſons on 


Sundays. But in a common prayer, printed in the 
year 1560, there is a Kalendar of firſt leſſons for 
morning and evening prayer on Sundays, throughout 


the year, and for ſome Sundays the ſecond leſſons are 
appointed. This common prayer was printed before 


the Queen ſent her letter to the commiſſioners above- 
mentioned, as may be collected from the dates. It is 
likely therefore that the Archbiſhop and the reſt might 


ſettle the ſecond leſſons for Sundays, then unappointed, 
and make ſome further alterations in the reſt of the 


Kalender. The Queen, making a progreſs this ſum- 
mer into Eſſex and Suffolk, took ſome umbrage at the 
figure and behaviour of the clergy; not finding them 


every where ſo conformable in their habit, ſo perfect 
in their office, nor ſo diſcreet in their management, as 
the expected. She was particularly diſpleaſed at ſeeing 


1iament. The Dean and Chapter have the privilege of great juriſ- 


dition, both eccleſiaſtical and civil, within the city and liberties of 
Weſtminſter, the precins of St. Martin's le Grand, and ſome 
gariſhes in the county of Eſſen. 
pl SS their 
oh 
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any college, or cathedral church within the realm, 
having their wives, or any other woman, within the 
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their. wives in "cathedrals and colleges. She therefore 
iſſued qut an order to forbid all heads and members of 


precinct of ſuch places, under the penalty of forfeiting 


all eccleſiaſtical promotions belonging to any cathedral 


or collegiate church. Secretary Cecil ſent this unac- ' 


ceptable order to Archbiſhop Parker: and to explain 


himſelf the better to. Parker's ſatisfaction, he told him 
in a letter, that the Queen ſtood ſtrongly difaffeftedtd 
matrimony in the clergy z that, had it not been for 


ſomething of courage and dexterity in himſelf, ſne had 


. abſolutely forbidden churchmen that ſtate; and that 


he was glad to compound with her Majeſty, and pro- 
poſed this expedient to prevent her going © farther, 


The Archbiſhop ſent the injunction through his pro- 
vince, purſuant to her Majeſty's order, but was greatly 


diſſatisfied: with the contents; and afterwards, upon 


his waiting on the Queen, he was ſurpriſed with her 
Majeſty's diſcourſe. upon this ſubject, as appears by his 
letter to Secretary Cecil. He acquaints this miniſter, 
© that he was aſtoniſhed to the laſt degree to hear ſo 
learned and conſcientious a Princeſs treat the holy in- 
ſtitution of matrimony with ſo much ſatyrical con- 
tempt. I wonder (ſays he) that ſtate ſhould. be made 
a crime in the clergy, which will ſtand the teſt of the 
laſt day; that an engagement which pleaſes God Al- 
mighty ſhould not pleaſe her Majeſty. I am at a loſs 


to underſtand why her Highneſs ſhould gratity our ad- 
verſaries ſo far, as to put us under disfavour upon this 


account. If our reputation is thus diſabled, we ſhall * 


be rendered incapable of doing God and her Majeſty 


ſervice. As far as my reading and information reach⸗ 


es, it has. been the cuſtom of all Princes, both Chri- 
tian and Pagan, to countenance the miniſters of re- 
ligion : they thought this a neceſſary expedient to re- 


commend the rules of duty, to preferve the force of 


conſcience, and ſupport the government; but now. it 
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mankind for infamy and averſion; to be expoſed to 
the ignorant and malicious with marks of the greateſt 
diſadvantage ; to be cenſured as if we had no regard 


to the circumſtances of our profeſſion; as if we were 


wholly reſigned to appetite, without the leaſt check of 


diſcretion. The Queen was ſo: poſſeſſed with the no- 


tion of our miſmanagement in this matter, that ſhe 


repented our being truſted with the function. This 


diſcovery muſt he ſport to the clergy of the late reign: 
it muſt be a diverſion to them to tee in what manner 
we are handled, and with what diſtinguiſhing hard- 
ſhips we are treated by the government. But this we 
ſhall paſs over in patience, and reſt the event with God 
Almighty.” Whether the Sec acquainted the 
Queen with this letter, or what ſucceſs it had with her, 
does not appear: however, it ſhews that the Archbi- 

was a plean dealer, and did not want courage. 


The Pope renewed his attempt to gain the Queen, 
having invited her, with other Proteſtant Princes, to 


the council of Trent, and diſpatched Abbot Marti - 
nango into England with letters of very ſmooth con- 
tent. Amongſt other things, he acquainted her, that 
if ſhe would pleaſe to ſend either Biſhops or ambaſia- 
dors to the council, he did not queſtion giving them 


ſuch ſatis faction as might Open a way to a farther ac- 


commedation.' The Nuncio ſtopping in Flanders, 
| ſent to the Queen for leave to come forward: upon 
which, à council being called, and the matter debated, 
he was refuſed admittance, as the receiving him might 
imply. an acknowledgment of that authority which had 
been abrogated by act of par liament end 219 — — 


| + On June 4 this year a terrible fire happened in the cathedral 
of St. Paul's, London. It broke out near the top of the ſteeple, 
burnt down the ſpire to the ſtone work, and in four hours con- 
| ſumed the timber and lead of the whole church. This church was 
one of the largeſt in all Chriſtendom ; ſeven hundred and twenty 
foot in length, a hundred and thirty in breadth, and in —_— 
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A. D. 156g.} A new parliament met at Weſtmin, 
ſter, — The firſt act that paſſed this ſef- 
fions-is the act of aſſurance of the Queen's power over all 
gates. It is pointed againſt thoſe who maintained the 
juriſdiction of the ſee of Rome, formerly unjuſtly 
claimed and uſurped within this realm.” To prevent 
the ill conſequences ariſing, from hence, thoſe who 
maintain or defend, by printing, preaching, or teach- 
ing, the Pope's authority or juriſdiction upon any part 
of her Majeſty's dominions, ag alſo their aiders, aſſiſ- 
cants, and comforters, ſhall, for the firſt offence, in+ 
cur the penalties provided by the ſtatute of premunire. 
There were likewiſe two other acts paſſed, one againſt 
fantaſtical propheſies, and another againſt witchcraft z 
and an a& for tranſlating the Bible and common prayer 
into Welſh. - This laſt, act puts the direction of the 
work into the hands of John Scory, Biſhop of Here- 
ford; Richard Davis of St. David's, Thomas Davis of 
St, Aſaph, Rowland Merick of Bangor, and Hugh 
Jones of Landaff,, who were to inſpect the tranſlation, 
and take care for the printing of ſuch a number, that 
every Cathedral, collegiate and pariſh church, and cha- 
pet of eaſe, within their reſpective dioceſes, where 
Welſh was commonly ſpoken, might be furniſhed wich 
la the convocation, which met on January 13, there 
were ſeveral things aimed at: but excepting /a ſubſidy, 
and what related to the doctrinal articles, commonly 
called tbe. thirty nine articles, nothing relative to doc- 
trine or diſcipline paſſed; unleſs we reckon: the autho- 
riſing of the Latin catechiſm, drawn up for the uſe of 
ſchools. This catechiſm lay -unpubliſhed till the year 


from the floor to the roof, a hundred and fifty. Tt was generally 

ſuppoſed, to be ſet on fire by lightning: but Dr. Heylin ſays, that, 

within thirty years of the writing his Church-Hiftory, an old 

— confeſſed on his deathbed, that the church was burnt thro? 

is negligence, in leaving a pan of coals careleſsly in the ſteeple 

when he went to dinner, | ag 
| 1570, 
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1g, when, at the inſtance of the two Archbiſhops, 
t was printed with a dedication to them and their ſuf- 
gans. It was afterwards tranſlated into Engliſh and 


Greek. In the whole, it was much the ſame with that 
Ee eth i in the reign of King Edward VI. 


A. D. 1564. ] This ſummer the Queen made a viſit 


46 Cambridge; where being received with all kinds of 


honovr by the -univerſity, and entertained wich trage- 
dies, .comedies, and ſcholaſtical diſputations, ſhe ſur- 


veyed every college ; and took her leave with a Latin 


oration, giving them ERR ANA their 


8. 
The Engliſh Biſhops, being impowered by their 


c̃anons, began to ſhew their authority, in urging the 


clergy of their dioceſes to ſubſcribe to the liturgy, 


rites, and diſcipline of the church; and ſuch as refuſed 
were branded with the name of Puritans. The Non» 


conformiſts at this time were divided into two ranks ; 
ſome; mild and moderate, contented only to enjoy their 


_ own opinions; others, fierce and fiery, to the diſtur- 


bance of church and ſtate. Among the former was 
John Fox, who being ſummoned by Archbiſhop Par- 
Ker to ſubſcribe, produced the New Teſtament 1 in Greek, 
and ſaid, To this I will ſubſeribe.“ But when a 
ſubſcription to the canons was deſired of him, he re- 
fuſed it, ſaying, I have nothing in the church, ſave 
a prebend at Saliſbury ; and if you will take it from 
— much good may it do you.“ 

The exiles, returned from Geneva, Jnid begun di 
putes about the cap, ſurplice, and — aces 
habits.” Their averſion to the habits of the clergy was 


founded on their having been worn by Papiſts; though 


they had moſt of them been in uſe before any of the 


corruptions of Popery were known in the world. Theſe 
ill ſupported ſcruples made the church look ſtrangely 


disfigured and party - coloured: therefore the Queen 
thought fit to make a further ſignification of her royal 


2 legally declared by her Commiſſioners for 


cauſes 
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cauſes ecclefiaſtical, according to the acts and ſtatutes 


made in that behalf. The Archbiſhop is thereupon 


required, to conſult with ſuch Biſhops and Commiſſi- 
oners, as were next at hand; upon the making of ſuch 
rules and orders as they thought neceſſary, for the 
ace of the church, with reference to the preſent ſtate 
thereof. By a ſtatute made in the laſt. partiament, 
for keeping her Majeſty's ſubjects in their due obe- 
dience, a power was given to the Biſhops to tender 
and receive the oath of ſupremacy of all manner of 
perſons reſiding and dwelling in their ſeveral dioceſes. 
Bonner was then priſoner in the Marſhalſea, which, 
being within the borough of Southwark, brought him 
within the juriſdiction of Horn Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
by. whoſe Chancellor the oath was tendered to him. 
On the refuſal of the oath, he was indicted at the 
King's Bench, upon the ſtatute, to which he appeared, 
and deſired that council might be aſſigned to plead his 
cauſe z which was granted. The buſineſs came under 
conſideration in the parliament, which met on Septem- 
ber 30, where the legality of Horn's epiſcopacy (which 
was objected againſt, in the behalf of Bonner) was 
cleared by ſtatute, declaring the-legality of thoſe Eng- 
liſh Biſhops authority, whoſe call and conſecration to 
their place was formerly performed. : 
This year there was a deſign for reprinting the Ge- 
neva Bible; and ſome time had been ſpent in the re- 
view and correction of it. John Bodleigh, one of the 
principal undertakers, applied to Secretary Cecil for a 
longer term in the property of the copy. The-Secre- - 
tary refuſed to aſſiſt them, till he had conſulted Arch- 
biſhop Parker, and Grindal Biſhop of London. It is 
probable Ceci! might demur to the encouraging another 
impreſſion, becauſe the ' Biſhops intended ſhortly to 
publiſh a -tran{lation- of their own. However, the 
Archbiſhop and Grindal wrote to him in behalf of the 


undertakers ; but not without ſome conditions of ſe- 


_ © curity, 
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1570, when, at the inſtance of the two Archbiſhops, 
t was printed with a dedication to them and their ſuf- 
ragans. It was afterwards tranſlated into Engliſh and 
Greek. In the whole, it was much the ſame with that 


ſet forth in the reign of King Edward VI. 


A. D. 1564.] This ſummer the Queen made a viſit 


to Cambridge; where being received with all kinds of 


honovr by the -univerſity, and entertained wich trage- 
dies, comedies, and ſcholaſtical diſputations, ſhe ſur- 
veyed every college ; and took her leave with a Latin 
oration, giving em n ee to purſue their 


ſtudies. 


The Engliſh Biſhops, being impowered by theit 
canons, began to ſhew their authority, in urging the 
clergy of their dioceſes. to ſubſcribe to the liturgy, 


rites, and diſcipline of the church; and ſuch as refuſed 
were branded with the name of Puritans. The Non» 


conformiſts at” this time were divided into two ranks; 
ſome, mild and moderate, contented only to enjoy their 


_ own opinions; others, fierce and fiery, to the diſtur- 


bance of church and ſtate. Among the former was 
John Fox, who being ſummoned by Archbiſhop Par- 
ker to ſubſcribe, produced the New Teſtament in Greek, 
and ſaid, To this I will ſubſeribe.“ But when 4 
ſubſcription to the canons was deſired of him, he re- 
fuſed it, ſaying, <* I have nothing in the church, ſave 
a prebend at Saliſbury ; and if you will take it from 
— much good may it do you.” 

The exiles, returned from Geneva, had begun dil- 
putes about the cap, ſurplice, and other ectlefiaſtical 
habits.” Their averſion to the habits of the clergy was 


founded on their having been worn by Papiſts z though 


they had moſt of them been in uſe before any of the 


corruptions of Popery were known in the world. Theſe 
it ſupported ſcruples made the church look ſtrangely 


disfigured .and party-coloured : therefore the Queen 
thought fit to make a further ſignification of her royal 


x 0d legally declared by her Commiſſioners for 


cauſes 
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cauſes ecclefiaſtical, according to the acts and ſtatutes 


made in that behalf. The Archbiſhop is thereupon 


required, to conſult with ſuch Biſhops and Commiſſi- 
oners, as were next at hand; upon the making of ſuch 
rules and orders as they thought neceſſary, for the 
peace of the church, with reference to the preſent ſtate 
thereof. By a ſtatute made in the laſt. parliament, 
for keeping her Majeſty's ſubjects in their due obe- 
dience, a power was given to the Biſhops to tender 
and receive the oath of ſupremacy of all manner of 
perſons reſiding and dwelling in their ſeveral dioceſes. 
Bonner was then priſoner in the Marſhalſea, which, 
being within the borough of Southwark, brought him 
within the juriſdiction of Horn Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
by. whoſe Chancellor the oath was tendered to him. 
On the refuſal of the oath, he was indicted at the 
King's Bench, upon the ſtatute, to which he appeared, 
and deſired that council might be aſſigned to plead his 
cauſe z which was granted. The buſineſs came under 
conſideration in the parliament, which met on Septem- 
ber 30, where the legality of Horn's epiſcopacy (which 
was objected againſt, in the behalf of Bonner) was 
cleared by ſtatute, declaring the-legality of thoſe Eng- 
liſh Biſhops authority, whoſe call and conſecration to 
their place was formerly performed. | 
T his year there was a deſign for reprinting the Ge- 
neva Bible; and ſome time had been ſpent in the re- 
view and correction of it. John Bodleigh, one of the 
principal undertakers, applied to Secretary Cecil for a 
longer term in the property of the copy. The Secre- 
tary refuſed to aſſiſt them, till he had conſulted Arch- 
biſhop Parker, and Grindal Biſhop of London. It is 
probable Ceci! might demur to the encouraging another 
impreſſion, becauſe the ' Biſhops. intended ſhortly to 
publiſh a tranſlation” of their own. However, the 
Archbiſhop and Grindal wrote to him in behalf of the 


undertakers ; but not without ſome conditions. of ſe- 


curity, 
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eurity, vir. that the undertakers ſhould engage to let the 
' impreſſion paſs under their regulation, and not be pub- 
liſhed without their conſent and advice. They, not 
being willing to come under theſe reſtraints, deferred 
the impreſſion till after Parker's death. 
A. D. 1566.] The Archbiſhop having lately moved 
the Queen and Secretary Cecil to aſſiſt him in the ex- 
erciſe of diſcipline, her Majeſty iſſued out her procla- 
mation, requiring conformity to the habit. The pe- 
nalty of diſobeying the order was deprivation and diſ. 
0 ability of preaching: and ſince the Archbiſhop com- 
plained that the London clergy had ſhewn themſelves 
more ſtiff in their non-conformity, and that their prac- 
tice made an impreflion upon the country, the Secre- 
tary acquainted him, that the Queen was willing the 
reformation ſhould begin there; and that, in caſe of 
non-compliance, it would 'be expedient to preſs their 
authority, and proceed with reſolution. And to coun- 
termine their-proceedings, and take off the imputation 
of rigour, her Majeſty deligned to join ſome ſecular 
ons of quality in the commiſſion with them. The 
twenty-fixth of March was appointed for this trial, and 
Cecil ſent the Archbiſhop word, that the Lord Keeper 
Bacon, the Marquis of Northampton, and himſelf, in- 
tended to be there: but none of them came; for it 
_ ſeems they recollected themſel ves, and declined having 
a ſhare in ſuch unacceptable buſineſs. The city clergy 
appeared at Lambeth, and ſeveral of them were per- 
ſuaded to quit their prejudices, and preſerve themſelves. 
The Archbiſhop ſent the Secretary a particular account 
of their proceedings. The iſſue was, ſixty-one of them 
| ſed conformity, nine or ten refuſed to appear, 
and thirty-ſeven could not be brought to compliance. 
Some of theſe laſt were men not ill diſtinguiſhed as 
preachers ; but ſeveral of them, as the Archbiſhop re- 
ports, ſeemed to have a great deal of zeal and good 
meaning, but with a very moderate EIS of 
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learning and judgment. According to the meaſures 
preconcerted, thoſe, who continued unreclaimed, had 
the diſcipline driven home upon them: and, the pe- 
nalties of filencing and ſequeſtration being executed, 
and no ſign of relaxation upon what was to follow, the 
difſenters broke out into remonſtrances, and loudly 
complained of hard uſage. | 

However, the bulk of ghe Puritan party ſtood firm 
in their old opinions: and, for their encouragement, 
they were not without friends at court. Robert Dudley 
Earl of Leiceſter, and Sir Francis Knolles Vice Cham- 
berlain, favoured them; and Sir Francis Walſingham, 
afterwards ſecretary of ſtate, was ſuppoſed to be in the 
ſame intereſt. Beſides, Parkhurſt, Sandys, and Pile 
kington, Biſhops of Norwich, Worceſter and Durham, 
leaned to their fide in this controverſy, But the Queen 
would not endure any innovation. 

A. D. 1567.) This year the controverſy touching 
the habits occaſioned farther miſunderſtandings, and 
ended 1a an open rupture; for now che Puritans drew 
off from the church, formed ſeparate congregations, 
and laid the common prayer book wholly afide. They 
pretended that methods of compulſion, and tying the. 
* ceremonies of Antichriſt to the . ſervice of God,” 
was the reaſon of their going off. However, they did 
not at firſt uſe extemporary prayers ; but officiated by 
the book made uſe of by the Engliſh refugees at Ge- 
neva ; to which there were ſome additional prayers 
ſubjoined. Thus they quitted the communion. of the 
church, and formed a ſchiſm. However, ſeveral of 
their miniſters thought, that they carried their exce 
tions too far, and refuſed to join them in their 4 
paration. Theſe non-conforming meetings incenſed the 
government, and put the commiſſioners upon looking 
after them. About a hundred of theſe diſſenters met 
in Plumber's hall, under the pretence of a wedding; 
but this excuſe being thought too lender, about fif- 
teen af them were apprehended. The next day * 
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of them, viz. Smith, Nixon, White, Ireland, a 


Eins, Rowland, and Morecraft, were exatnined before 
Grindal Biſhop of London, who was not very forward 


himſelf to preſs conformity: and becauſe they inſiſted 
on the platform of foreign churches, and pretended to 
be governed by their precedent, the Dean of Weſtmin- 
ſter told them, that all the men of learning in Europe 
were of a different ſentiment as to their caſe. To 
this the Biſhop of London added, that even the learned 
in Geneva were againſt them. He produced a letter 


from ſome of the miniſters in that city. The ex- 


preſſion which moſt. affected them was this, © That they 
mould exerciſe their office againſt thewill of their Prince 
and Biſhops, we do ſo much the more tremble at.“ 
To reconcile them to the eſtabliſhment, Grindal aſked 
them the following queſtion, Have we not a godly 
Prince? Speak, is ſhe evil? To this three of them 
made their ſeveral anſwers thus. William White, 
What a queſtion is that? the fruits do ſnew.“ Thomas 
Rowland: No, but the ſervants of God are perſe- 
cuted under her.” Robert Hawkins: Why, this 
queſtion the prophet anſwereth in the. Pſalms : how 
can they have. underſtanding that work iniquity, ſpoiling 
my people, and extol vanity ?” In the progreſs of 
their examination they objected againſt the form of 
the conſecrated bread. Their cavil- was, becauſe it 
was given in wafers; which, they ſaid, was going too 
near the Roman communion. The Biſhop of London 

replied, that the church of Geneva, for whoſe practice 
they had fo great a regard, received it in wafer-cakes. 


When arguing and gentle applications made no im- 
preſſion, when, inſtead of promiſing to forbear their 


meetings, they diſcovered a reſolution of maintaining 
their ſentiments and ſeparation, ſome of them were re- 
manded back to priſon ; but they were ſoon after ſet 
at liberty. The more learned and conſiderable mini- 
ſters of this party diſliked theſe exceſſes. It is true, 


_ ſerupled the practice of _ ceremonies * in 
their 
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their pteferments, and choſe rather to throw up their 
functions than to comply. But, notwithſtanding. their 
diſagreement in theſe matters, they were by no means 
for driving the conteſt to a ſchiſm. 
A. D. 1568.) This year Thomas Harding, and 
Nicholas Szunders, Doctors in Divinity, received an 
authority from the Pope to abſolve all the Engliſh-who 


teturned to the Romiſh communion. They were like 


wiſe empowered to diſpenſe in all caſes of irregularity, 
wilful murder excepted. Their commiſſion extended 


to abſolution for hereſy, provided the perſons recon» 
ciled abſtained three years from officiating at the altar. 
One Thomas Heath, a Jeſuir, brother. to the late 
Archbiſhop of York, was ſeized at Rochefter. He 


was ſent over miſſionary by his ſuperiors, with inſtruc: 
tions to pretend himſelf a diſſenter. He was furniſhed 
with ' feveral Anabaptiſtical and Arian tracts, and 
was to throw in a mixture of Puritan. doctrines. 
This Heath, after ſix years preaching about the coun- 


try, in the habit of a poor miniſter, applied himſelf to 


the Dean of Rocheſter for preferment. The Dean, to 
try his talents, gave him a turn in the cathedral. In 
his ſermon, he refined a little upon the church of 
England, and warped towards Puritaniſm. His text 
was, that prayer was made without ceaſing unto God for 
'$t: Peter. From hence he took - occaſion to obſerve, 
that theſe prayers were.not ſuch as were then uſed in 
the Engliſh Liturgy. As it happened, a letter dropped 
out of his pocket from the pulpit, which was taken 
up by the Sexton, and delivered to Gueſt the Biſhop. 


It was ſuperſcribed to him, by the name of Thomas 
Fine, from one Malt, a Jeſuit of character in Madrid. 


The purport of it was to inſtruct him in the manage- 
ment of his miſſion. Upon this diſcovery the Biſnhep 
examined him cloſely. Et firſt, he only owned, that 
he had been a Jeſuit, but was now of another per- 
ſuaſion: that he was not entirely of the ſentiment of 
the epiſcopal party, but endeavouted to carry proteſ- 

Vor. III. No. XXIX. Cc tancy 


| more of their 
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| fancy to = farther improvement, and ſet the reformed 
at more diſtance from the church of Rome. Afﬀet 
this, upon ſearching his chamber, they found a licence 
from the Jeſuits, and a bull from * Pius V. In 

this inſtrument there was a diſcretionary latitude, for 
preaching what doctrine his ſuperiors thought fit : 
which compaſs was allowed in order to make miſun- 
derſtandings among the Proteſtants. In his trunk 
were found ſeveral books againſt infant baptiſm, with 
other heterodoxies. For this foul practice he was 
ſentenced to ſtand three days in the pillory at Rocheſ- 
cer, his ears were cut off, his noſe flit, and his fore- 
| Head: marked with the letter R. He was likewiſe 
, Eondemned to perpetual impriſonment ; but death re- 
leaſed him in a few months afterwards. 
A. D. 1569.] The ſtore of Papiſts in England began 
now much to diminiſh, Priſons conſumed many, age 
prieſts, and they had no place in Eng- 
land whence to recruit themſelves. Hereupon they 
reſolved to erect colleges abroad, for the education of 
Engliſh youth. This project, which began this year, 
was ſo effectually proſecuted, that, within the compaſs 
of fifty years, they had founded nine colleges, and 
Furniſhed with ftudents, for whom they provided a 
maintenance. Doway college, in Flanders, was founded 
1369, by Philip the Second King of Spain: all the 
recuſants in England being benefactors to it. The 
#frft rector was William Allen, afterwards Cardinal. 
Whereas the government of all other Engliſh colleges 
Belong to Jeſuits, this only is ruled by ſecular 
Pes, The ſecond college was at Rome, founded 
anno 179; Pope Gregory XIII. gave maintenaner 
therein, rſt to fix, then to fourteen, and at laſt to 
'threeſcore ſcholars, to the yearly value of four thau- 
ſand crownus. The Welch hoſpital in Rome, founded 
and endowed many hundred years before, by Cad- 
wallader King of Wales, for "Welch pilgrims, with 
ONE » thereof, was conferred "_" the faid m_ 


bn this college. The thrid college was founded by 
Philip the Second King of Spain, at Valladolid in- Old 
Caſtile. Donna Louifa de Caravaial, a rich widow 
lady in Spain, gave all her eſtate to this college, and 
came over to England, where ſhe died, Father Wal- 
ole, by pretending to have gained Lord Wotron's 
fon and heir to the Romiſh perſuaſion, got above five 
hundred pounds to this 3 Sir Francis Inglefield, 

privy counſellor to Queen Mary, forſaking his fine 
eſtate in Berkſhire, at Queen Elizabeth's acceſſion was a 
bountiful benefactor to this college. The fourth col- 
lege was at Seville, founded by Philip the Second King 
of Spain, anno 1393. The fifth was at St. Omer's in 
Artois, founded 1596, by the fame Monarch, who 
gave them a good annuity ; for whoſe ſoul they fay. 
very day a maſs, and every year an Obi#tum. Their 
Rector is generally a Fleming, though the college is of 
Engliſh only. The fixth college was at Madrid, founded 
1606. The ſeventh, a college at Louvain, in Brabant, 
founded the fame year, by Philip the Third King of 
Spain, who gave a caſtle with a penſion to the Eng- 
liſh Jeſuits to build them a, college. The eighth col- 
lege was at Liege in Lukeland, founded 1616. The 
Archbiſhop of Cologne (being at this time alſo Biſhop 
of Liege; gave them a penſion to live on, and'leave 
to build a college. Many of the Engliſh nobility and 
ntry, under pretence of paſſing to the Spa to re- 
over their healths, viſited this college, and made 
them large donations. The ninth college was at Ghent 
in Flanders, founded 1624, by Philip the Fourth, who 
gave them a penſion. It is incredible what a vaſt ſum 

of money was yearly carried out of England for the 
maintenance of theſe colleges, having here their pro- 
vincials, fubprovincials, aſſiſtants, and agents, 'who 
collected for them. Phe two colleges of Doway and 
Rome received ſuch encouragement, and . flouriſned 
to that degree, that when Sanders wrote, above 300 
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land. To engage the members of theſe ſocieties the 
more firmly; and harden. them for the buſineſs to 
which they were bred, they obliged them to take the 
following oath at their admiſſion, provided they were 
grown up to mens eſtate. . * 

1A B.one bred in this Engliſh college, conſidering 


how great benefits God hath beſtowed upon me, but 


then eſpecially when he brought me our of my own 
country, ſo much infected with hercſy, and made me 
a member of the Catholic church, as alſo deſiring with 


à⁊ thankful heart to improve ſo great a mercy of God, 


have reſolved to offer up myſelf wholly to divine ſer- 


vice, as much as I may, to fulfil the end for which 


this college was founded. I promiſe therefore, and 
ſwear, in the preſence of Almighty God, that I am 


prepared, from my heart, with the affiſtance of divine 


grace, in due time to receive holy orders, and to re- 


turn into 1 to convert the ſouls of my coun- 


trymen and kindred, when, and as often as it ſhall 
ſeem good to the ſuperior of this college, &c.” 

. The court of Rome having waited a long time for 
Quieen Elizabeti's recolle&ion, and deſpairing now 
of her recovery, reſolved to proceed to extremities, and 
declare her excommunicated ; and publiſhed a bull to 
this effect. About two years after, one John Felton 
was drawn, hanged, and quartered, for publiſhing 
this bull, and paſting it up on the gates of the * 


of London's palace. 


A. D. 1570.1 This year a parliament met at Weſt- | 
mike; wherein ſeveral acts paſſed againſt Papiſts 


and Nonconformiſts. ' Againſt the firſt it was enacted, 
„That to write, print, preach, or affirm, that the 


Queen was an heretic, ſchiſmatic, &c. ſhould be ad- 
judged. treaſon; and that ir ſhould be fo accounted, 
and puniſhed, to bring, and put in execution, any 
bulls, inſtruments, writings, &c. from the ſee of Rome, 
from the firſt of July following.” An act was _ 

allo 
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alſo againſt fugitives, who, being natural born-ſubjefts 

of this realm, departed the ſame without licence. A- 
gainſt Non · conformiſts it was provided, · That every 
miniſter ſhould, before December 25 next following, 
in the preſence of his Dioceſan or bis deputy, declare 
his aſſent to all the articles of religion agreed on in the 
convocation of 1363, upon pain of deprivation on the 
refuſal thereof.” Againſt covetous Conformiſts it wa 

rovided, That no fpiritual college, or hoſpital, 
ſhall let leaſe, other than for the term of twenty years, 

or three lives; the uſual rent, or more. reſerved pay- 
able yearly during the ſaid term.“ It has been already 
obſerved,” that the reformation was oftentimes miſ- 
managed to the impoveriſhing the clergy. England 
was not the only ſcene of oppreſſion; the 1riſh church 
lay under the ſame diſadvantage, as appears by a letter 
from the Archbiſhop of Dublin to Secretary Cecil. He 
applies to this miniſter in relation to the deanery of St; 


Patrick's; deſiring that he would move the Queen, 


that this preferment might not be beſtowed upon any 
lay man, nor made a fee for the Lord Chancellor; but 
that the Chapter might enjoy the privilege of their 
charter, and chuſe ſome learned divine. He likewiſe 
complains of the great want of teachers in that king- 
dom, alledging that the diſloyalty of the ſubjects was 
owing to their ignorance: that the greateſt number 
of benefices within the Englifh pale are impropriated 
to her Majeſty, and farmed out to ſuch as have no care 
fot the cure; and that religion ſuffers very much upon 
this ſcore: that he wiſhed her Majeſty would rather 
be pleaſed: to quit ſome part of her improptiations for 
the maintenance of the irg; who were ina very 
' miſerable ſituation. 
A. D. 1371.] The convocation met, on n April 3, in 
the chapter houſe of St. Paul's. The ſermon was 
preached by Dr. Whitgift, his text being in Acts xv. 
6, The apoſtles and elders came together to conſult of this 
matter. From hence he took occaſion to diſcourſe up- 
| | . on 


dan before, which occaſioned great diſputes with the 
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on the inftithtion and authority of ſynods, euched e 
on the oppoſition made to the church by Puritans und 

Papiſts, dilated on the uſe of diſtinct habits and rei 
gious ornaments, and mentioned ſeveral things which 
required reformation. In the third ſeſſion Cheney 
Biſhop of Glouceſter was excommunicated, for Fog 

appearing at the convocation, nor conftiruring a proxy: 

This unuſual cenſure was paſſed upon the iop fer 
contempt. It was pronounced dy the Arc 
with the conſent of the upper houſe. But ſome time 
after Higgins, the Biſhop's chaplain, exhibited let · 
ters of proxy for his Lord, and moved the r 
might receive abſolution, which was granted, * 
A. D. 1572.] The canons made in 1563 were not 
for nine years afterwards confirmed by act of parliz- 
ment: but being ratified by parliamentary authority, 
the Biſhops began the urging of them more ſ 


Puritans. About this time Chark, Trevers, Gardiner, 
Barber, Cheſter, Crook, and Egerton, joined the reſt 
of the Puritan party, in order to their ſettling of their 
; diſcipline. In order to this they ereQed 
The fof ariſe a preſbytery at Wandſworth in Surry 
by: try in 2 P ry 3 
land, which, being ſituated upon the Thames, 
Was a convenient place for forming a con- 
gregation out of the Diſſenters in the city. This firſt 
_ eſtabliſhment was called the Order of Wandſworth by 
Field, who was their miniſter. Whether the Queen 
was preſently informed of this eſtabliſhment, is uncer- | 
tain ; however, complaints being carried to court of 
| their behaviour, ſhe iſſued a proclamation, « That 
the laws for keeping up a Oy * public worſhip 
ſhould be put in Execution th, 1 
c he 


8 » This year happen ed 2 i reel maſſvcre at Paris, the . 
Navarre and all the heads of the proteſtants being inviced there to 
a marriage between Henry of Navarre, and the King's fiſter. Above 

two thouſand perfons were murdered in Paris the 5 day, _ 


% 
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The Anabaptiſts began now to increaſe in England. 
On Eaſter-day, a Dutch congregation of them was dif- 
covered without Aldgate in London, whereof Ywenty- 
ſeven were taken and imprifoned; and four, bearing 
faggotsat St. Paul's croſs, ſolemaly recanted their opt- 
nions. In the next cock one Dutchman and ten 
women were condemned, of-whom, one woman re- 
nounced her errors, eight were baniſhed, and two, the 
moſt obſtinate, were burnt in Smithßield, ber 
they died with great horror. 

A. D. 1573. ] One Peter Burchet, who had per 

ſuaded himſelf that it was lawful to kill any that had 
oppoſed the truth of the goſpel, drew his dagger upon 
Hawkins, the famous navigator, in the open ſtreet, 
and wounded him, ſuppoſing him to be Hatton, who 
was then in great favour with the Queen. Being eom- 
mitted to the Tower of London, he killed one of his 
keepers with a billet, which he ſnatched up out of the 
rere for which he was hanged, after having his 
t-hand cut off and nailed to the gallows. 
A. D. 1375. ] This year died, on the 17th of May, 
Parker, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. After the ſec had 
been vacant above half a year, Grindal Archbiſhop of 
York was preferred to it : but before he had paſſed 
throygh all the forms, and compleated his charater, 
the convocation, after ſeveral prorogations, was re- 
aſſembled at St. Paul's, and, according to cuſtom; the 
Biſhop of London was preſident. 

A. D. 1576.] At the ſecond ſeſſion, on reh 
15, this year, Grindal's tranſlation being perfected, he 
came into the convocation-houſe at St. Paul's, and 
took the preſidentſhip upon himſelf. There was no 
buſineſs done till the 19th of March, when the Arch- 
biſhop ordered the reading of ſeveral articles, after- 


what was killed in the two days following. And Admiral Coligi 
the pillar of the reformed church, was led i ia his bed on Bart . 


lomew-eve. 
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wards ſubſcribed by both houſes, relating to the regu 
| lation of the clergy. 

A. D 1577:] The E Catholic miſſionaries, 


ſent from the ſeminaries beyond ſea, made ſome pro- 


reſs in their undertaking, and drew off a great many 
people from going to church. To ſtop this defection 
from reformation, it was thought fit to impoſe a pecu- 
niary penalty on ſuch as abſented themſelves from divine 


ſervice: but, there being no proviſion by act of parli- 


ament, the legality of the method was debated. The 
judges, being ſummoned to give their opinion of. the 
matter, reſolved, that, by the ſtatute of the 1ſt of E- 
1izaberh, the commiſſioners tor ecclefiaſtical cauſes had 
authority to inflict any puniſhment, either amerciament, 
_ or: otherwiſe, which the : eccleſiaſtical laws allowed of. 
The ground of their opinion was, becauſe all eceleſia- 
ſtical juriſdiction and authority is by that ſtatute an- 
nexed to the crown; and, by the lame ſtatute, her 
* Majeſty is impowered to commit this authority to ſuch 
perſons as ſhe thinks proper to employ. Cuthbert 
Main, a Romiſh prieſt, was condemned and. executed 
at Launceſton in Cornwall; and Mr. Trugeon, who 
entertained him in his houſe, was lentenced to perpe- 
Wal impriſonment. 

A. D. 1579.] A fect, called * Family of Love, 

rew ſo numerous, that the Privy Council thought fic 
to endeayour their ſuppreſſion. They perſuaded their 
followers, ** That thoſe only were to be elected, and 
ſaved, wi: ich were admitted into that family, and all 


the reſt reprobates and to be damned; and that it was 


Jawful for them to deny, upon their oath, before a 
magiſtrate, whatſoever they liſt,” They diſperſed 


books among their followers, tranſlated from the 


Dutch tongue into Engliſh, which they intitled, 
The Goſpel of the Kingdom, Documental Sentences, the 
Prophecy of the Spirit of Love, and the publiſhing of 
Peace upon Earth. The author of theſe books was 
Henry Nicholas of Leyden, who n ſaid, 
a That 
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bs Thar he did partake of God, and God of his huma- 
pity.” This man came over into England in the 
of Edward VI. and joined himſelf to the Dutch-congre- 
gation at London, where he ſeduced - many artificers 
and filly women. Micronius and Charineus, then 
miniſters of the Dutch congregation, zealouſliy con- 
futed his errors; but it ſeems their antidotes did not 
take ſuch effect as his poiſons. To check the propo- 
gati6n of their tenets, a proclamation was publiſhed, 
that. the civil magiſtrate ſhould be aſſiſtant to the es: 
clefiaitic, for the . timely ſuppreſſing them, and * 
their books ſhould be burnt. 
| The Queen was now treating of a.marriage with the 
Duke of Anjou; which alliance was not agreeable to 
the Engliſh. The Pwiitans were loudeſt in their re- 
monſtrances; and one Stubbs, a lawyer of that per- 
ſuaſion, wrote a book againſt the match, intitled, 
The gaping Gulpbh; which was penned. with a 
deal of heat and ſatire The Queen looked upon theſe 
intemperate clamouripgs as no better than arraigning 
the government. Therefore, to check this inſolence, 
a proclamation was iſſued for ſeizing the book, the au- 
thor, and printer. Stubbs was taken in a few days; 
and William Page, Who diſperſed the copies, and Sin- 
gleton the printer, were alſo apprehended. Stubbs 
and Page had their right- hands cut off with a cleaver, 
upon a ſcaffold in the market place at Weſtminſter 
but the printer was pardoned. When Stubbs's right» 
hand was cut off, he lifted off his hat with the other, 
exclaiming with a loud voice, ©. God ſave the Queen; 
and the populace, in profound ſilence, teſtified their 
horror of the barbarity of the. court, and the ſubmiſſion 
of the delinquent, who. was a man of ſome note and 
vnblemiſhed reputation. 
This year Matthew Hammond, a n of 
Hetherſell near Norwich, was convened. before the 
Biſhop. for hereſy and blaſphemy. He denied the in- 
ſpiration of the New Teſtament, the divinity of our 
Saviour 
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Saviour and the Holy 


council with opprobrious language, for which he was ſen» 
tenced to loſe his ears; and, perſiſting in his hereſies 


and blaſphemous expreſſions, he was, at laſt, burnt in 
the caſtſe-ditch at Norwich. | 


A: D. 1380.) Some Engiiſh Jeſuits, moſt diftin- 
for learning and courage, were ſent over, this 
year, into England, for the converſion (as they call it) 
of the dountry. Amongſt theſe miſſionaries, Robert 
Parſons and Edmund Campion were the moſt remark- 
able. Theſe men, proſecuting their miſſion with great 


alacrity and vigour, prevailed with abundance of the 


common people, and feveral perſons of learning and 
quality, to return to the communion of the church of 
Rome. They are ſaid to have acted in a very ſediti- 
ous manner: ſome of them being ſo hardy as to affirm, 


Queen Elizabeth ought to be depoſed ; that if the 
e commanded one thing, and her Majeſty the con- 
trary, his Holineſs was to be obeyed. To prevent 
the danger from ſuch a miſſion, the Queen publiſhed a 
proclamation, commanding, that all thoſe who had 
children, relations, or wards, beyond the ſea, ſhould 
certify their names to the ordinary, and recall them 
home within four months: and in caſe they refuſed to 


return, not to ſupply them with remittances, by bills 


of exchange, or any other way. They were likewiſe 
to entertain or ſupport any Jeſuits or ſeminary of 


might be found, they were commanded to diſcover 
them, and put them into the magiſtrates hands, under 
the penalties of being proſecuted as abettors of rebellion. 
That the ſtrictneſs of this order might not be ſurpriſing, 
de proclamation ſets forth, that the buſineſs of theſe 
miſſionaries was not only to gain proſelytes to their 
church, but to embroil the church, and draw off the peo- 
ple from their allegiance. Parſons, a warm, REN 
1881 pere 


Ghoſt, the neceſſity of baptiſm, 
and the holy eucharift, -- He abuſed the Queen and 


that the crown belonged to the Queen of Scots; that 


eſts: and, when they knew where any ſuch perſons 
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pered man, was very bold and ſeditious in his diſcourſe; 
and went ſuch extravagant lengths as to de- 
throning the Queen, iinſomuch that ſome Roman Ca» 
tholics deſigned to ſeize him, and deliver him to 
juſtice, Campion, more modeſt, and of a ſmoother 
diſpoſition, offered to diſpute with the Engliſh clergy, 
and ſent them a public challenge. He likewiſe publiſh» 
ed his Decem rationes (ten reaſons) in defence of the Ro» 
- communion, Which was anſwered by Dr. 'White- 
Ker. ö | * 
A. D. 1584.] The Duke of Anjou, being now at 
the Engliſſi court, continued to ſolicit the marriage: 
2s for the Queen, ſhe was willing to quiet che 
hen ſions of the people, and ſilence the reports touchs 
ing the toleration of popery, For this purpoſe, after 
great impottunity, ſhe conſented to proceed to ſome = 
extremities. Edmund Campion, the Jeſuit, Ralph 
Sherwin, Luke Kirby, and Alexander Briant, priefts, 
were tried for high treaſon upon the ſtature of the 25th 
of Edward III. They were charged in the indictment 
with co: ng the Queen's death, and adhering to 
the Biſhop of Rome; and that they came into England 
to raiſe a rebellion, and ſubvert the government. The 
jury brought them in guilty; and they were executed, 
Not long after feveral other -Papifts ſuffered upon the 
ſame ſcore. The neceſſities of the times forced the 
yeen theſe feverities : for ſhe always declared 
herſelf averſe to puniſhing people for confcience ſake z 
but when principles and the Catholic religion were 
made a precence for plotting and treaſon, ſhe was 
forced to ſtrike. . 
A. D. 1582. ] The republic of Geneva, beidg appre- 
henſive of a ſiege from the Duke of Savoy, ſent an 
agent to England for ſupport. Their cafe had been 
recommended to Walfingham by Brook the Englith 
amballador at Paris. Reaſons of Rate, beſides other 
conſiderations, feem to have prevailed with the Queen 
do interpoſe in their behalf: and, ſince money was = 
| mo 
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| 
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moſt practicable way of aſſiſtance, the council wrote to 
Archbiſhop Grindal to promote a contribution amongſt 
the cletgy. The Archbiſhop ſent moving letters to 
his ſuffragans, and endeavoured to excite their com- 
paſſion from the preſent diſtreſs of the Genevians. He 
likewiſe put them in mind, that this city deſerved ſome 
return for their former favours to the Engliſh Pro- 
teſtants. LAT { 20; IONS K+ 
A. D. 1583.] Grindal, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
having loſt his ſight, was ſomewhat diſabled for his 
function. He had formerly defired the Queen for 
leave to relinquiſh his charge and retire. This motion, 
though then refuſed, was now thought reaſonable, 


However it does not appear that the reſignation was 
perfected before his death, which happened in July, 
at Croydon. He was ſucceeded by John Whitgift, a 


Prelate of great learning and vigour, who was tranſlated 
from Worceſter to Canterbury, At his firſt coming 


tothe ſee, he had ſtrict injunctions from Queen Eliza- - 
beth, to hold a ſtrict rein, to preſs the diſcipline of 
the church, and recover his province to uniformity. * 


This method agreed with the Archbiſhop's ſentiment, 


and was probably ſuggeſted by himſelf : for he infiſted 


ſtrongly upon the clergy's ſubſcribing the three articles, 
afterwards required by the canons paſſed in 1603 ; that 
is, the Queen's ' eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy, the unex- 
ceptionableneſs of the prayer and ordinal, and that the 


nine and thirty articles are altogether agreeable to the 


word of God.” | 
About this time one Robert Brown, de- 
ſcended of a conſiderable family in the 5 of thy 
Srowniſts. 


county of Rutland, began to publiſh his he- 


terodoxies, and grow very troubleſome. He was bred 
in Bennet college in Cambridge, fell into Cartwright's 


opinions, and at laſt went much farther in his ſingu- 
larities. He was extravagantly ſatyrical againſt the 
church' of England. -In his diſcourſes, he ſaid, that 
her government was Antichriſtian, her ſacraments 
Alt what clogged 


— 
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clogged with ſuperſtition, that the liturgy had a mix 
ture of popery and paganiſm in it; and that the miſſi- 
on of the. clergy was no better than that of Baal's 

rieſts in the Old Teſtament. © And now, believing 
bimſelf obliged to go out of Babylon, he went to 
Zealand, and joined Cartwright's congregation at Mid- 
dleburgh : but even there finding fault with Cart- 
wright's ſcheme, he reſolved to produce ſomething 
more petfect from his own-invention. His model was 
drawn in a baok, intitled, 4 treatiſe of reformation,, 
whch had been printed the preceding year at Middle- 
burgh. Having ſent as many copies of it into Eng- 
land as he thought neceſſary, he came over ſoon after 
himſelf. At this time the Dutch had a numerous 
congregation at Norwich; many of whom inclining to 
Anabaptiſm, were the more diſpoſed to entertain any 
new opinions. Brown made his firſt eſſay among them; 
and after having made ſome progreſs, and raiſed himſelf 
a character for zeal and ſanctity, he began to tamper 
with the Engliſh, taking in the aſſiſtance of Richard 
'- Harriſon, - a country ſchool maſter. At length he 
formed churches of both nations, but moſtly Engliſh : 
and inſtructed his audience, that the church of Eng- 
land was no true church ; that there was little of 
Chriſt's inſtitution in the public miniſtrations, and.that 
all good Chriſtians were obliged-to ſeparate from thoſe 
pay aſſemblies ; that their next ſtep was to join him 
and his diſciples; that here was nothing but what was 
pure and unexceptionable, evidently inſpired by the 
Spirit of God, and refined from all alloy and profana- 
tion. Brown diſperſed his books in moſt parts of the 
kingdom: but the government was far from conniving 
at theſe. liberties ; for Elias Thacker and John Cop- 
ping were indicted this ſummer, for diſperſing theſe 
pamphlets, brought in guilty of felony, and executed at 
St. Edmund's Bury. Brown, the author, was more. 
favourably dealt with than either of theſe criminals ;: 


though, being convened before Edmund Freke'Biſhop, - 


of 


/ 
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of Norwich, and other eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, he 
not only maintained his ſchiſm; but miſbehaved him- 
ſelf to the court, upon which he was committed to the 
cuſtody. of the Sheriff of Norwich. However, the 
Lord Treafurer Burleigh, being his near relatiop, pro- 
cured his enlargement; and, after he had ſuffered a 
good deal by his obſtinacy, he conformed ſa far as to 
take a benefice in Northamptonſhire. But, though 
he conformed himſelf, it was not in his power to cloſe 
the ſchiſm. Many of his followers continued unre- 
claimed, and ſuffered death for their miſperfuafion, 
The Puritans were not without great men in theit 
intereſt: amongſt whom may be reckoned the 
Earls of Huntingdon” and Leiceſter, Roger Lord 
North, Sir Francis Knolles, and Secretary Walfing: 
ham: but as for the Queen, ſhe had no good opinion 
of the Diſſenters. They maintained ſome uncourtly 
doctrine, as it was then reckoned : they confined her 
Majeſty's ſupremacy to temporal juriſdiction : they did 
not careſs her prerogative, nor ftretch her empire far 
enough into the church. This made her cold to inter- 
ceſſion, and diſabled their patrons from doing them 
mueh fervice: and to prevent importunities of this 
kind, ' ſhe referred eccleſiaſtical bufineſs entirely to 
. Whitgift's management. This Prelate ated vigorouſ- 


IV, and anſwered the confidence put in him. The 


great men at court who favoured the Puritans, finding 
the Archbiſhop countenanced by the Queen, and him- 
ſelf a perſon of fuch reſolution, did not think fit to en- 
gage their or, and riſque their fortunes by an 
© poſition. 2 8 2 ** 
As the Diſſenters were troubleſome on one hand, fo 


dn the other ſome bigotted Papiſts engaged in deſperate 


defigns. John Somerville, a Warwickſhire gentle- 
man, heated to rage and diſtraction by fame ſcaoda- 
lous pampblets, made his way privately towards the 
- Queen's apartment, affaulted one or two wich his 
_ drawn ſword, and, being apprehended, confeſfed _ 
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he intended to kill the Queen, Though this man was 
apparently frantic, one Edward Arden, Eſq; of the 
ſame county, Arden's wife, their daughter married to 
Somerville, and one Hall a prieſt, were arraigned at 
Guildhall, and brought in quality of high treaſon 
upon the evidence of this lunatic. . About three days 
after, Somerville ſtrangled himſelf in the priſon, and 
Arden was drawn, hanged and quartered, but the 
women and the prieſt were pardoned. _ _ 

A. D. 1584.] The parliament met this year No- 
vember 23, and an act paſſed for obliging Roman 
Catholic prieſts and Jeſuits, who praftiſed ſometimes 

' againſt the ſtate upon the excommunicating bull. of 
Pope Pius V. to depart the kingdom withia forty 
days, and not to return under the penalty of high 
treaſon. The convocation met the day after the par- 
liament, in which little was done beſides granting a 
ſubſidy. On the 18th of December, John Hilton, 
clerk, who had been impriſoned by the high commiſ- 
fion for error, hereſy, and blaſphemy, was ordered to 
be convened, He appeared on the twenty-ſecond, 
and confeſſed the accuſation; and that, in a ſermon 
at St. Martin's in the Felds, he had affirmed that the 
Old and New Teſtaments are but fables ; that he had 
blaſphemed our Saviour, and declared himſelf a Hear 
then, After this he gave in his abjuration in writing: 
upon which ſubmiſſion, penance was injoined him, aud 
he was ordered to make a ſolemn recantation in St, 
Martin's church, the convocatioon being preſent, - 
A. D. 1585.) An aſſembly of the diſſenters had 
met at the ſame time as the parliament and convaca- 
tion, but the certain place of their meeting was not 
known, Their agents had conſtantly attended the 
1 ſtrongly ſolieiting their buſineſs. 
What impreſſion they made may appear by a letter to 
her Majeſty, from Archbiſhop Whitgift, wherein he 
complaineth of ſeveral bills that had, the day 'befare 
the date of his letter, paſſed in the houſe of Commant 
in 
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in favour of the non-conformiſts, about marrying at 
all times in the year, concerning, eccleſiaſtical courts; 
and epiſcopal viſitations. This letter either found or 
made the Queen of the Archbiſhop's ſentiment ; for 
the bills and debates in the lower houſe come to no- 
thing, and no alteration paſſed upon the diſcipline of 
the church this ſeſſion. On the twenty-ninth of March 
the Queen made a ſpeech to both houſes at the proro- 
gation of the parliament. She takes notice that ſome 
people have been buſy in finding faults with the clergy; 
that a cenſure of chi kind reflected upon herſelf: for 
ſince God had made her an over-ruler of the church, 
her negligence could not be excuſed, if any ſchiſm or 
hereſy was connived at. She grants there may be ſome 
miſbehaviour and omiſſion amongſt the body of the 
clergy ; and that ſuch miſcarriage is common' to all 
conſiderable offices. All which (continue her Ma- 
jeſty) if you, my Lords of the clegy, do 'not amend, 
I mean to depoſe you. Look well therefore to your 
charge.” The diſſenters, failing of - ſucceſs in the 
Parliament houſe, were ſomewhat diſcouraged. Cart- 
wright himſelf, their leading man, was now willing to 
come to an accommodation, and made uſe of the Earl 
of Leicefter to mediate with the Archbiſhop to that 
effect, as appears by letters that paſſed between the 
Archbiſhop and that nobleman, in July, this year, A 
preſbytery was ſet up this year at Hatfield Peveril in 
Eſſex, by one Carew, a Puritan preacher. Ailmer 
Biſhop of London being informed of it, ſummoned _ 
the preacher and ſeveral of the congregation before 
himſelf, and other eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners. Theſe 
men, after examination, were committed. As for 
Carew, his ignorance, heterodoxies, and aſſurance, 
were very remarkable. He had his miffion only 
from the people's election, deſpiſed all cenſures of the 
church, declaimed againſt the common prayer, and 
denied Chriſt's deſcent inte hell. He maintained, 
that diviſions were neceſſary, becauſe our Saviour * 
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ne. 1 R not to ſend peace, but a ſword. — He held 


that . the ſoul of man was part of the ſubſtance of 
God ;” by conſequence, that the ſoul was infinite, and 
that the Deity muſt ſuffer in the fate of thoſe that were 
loſt. He had miſled his people to an indifferency for 
the ſacrament of baptiſm : they ſaid, It made no 
matter for the water, as they had che word.” 

A. D. 1586.]' This year is remarkable for the un- 
oe donna trial of Mary Queen of Scots, brought 
about by the indiſcretion of her friends, and the 
jealous fears of Queen Elizabeth; who, to the in- 
delible ſullying of her character, permitted the ſen - 
tence to be executed upon that unfortunate Princeſs, 
in Fotheringhay caſtle, the year following, after ſhe 
had been priſoner in England nineteen years, having 
fled thither for protection from der own. rebellious 
ſubjects. 

A. D: 1587.] Conformity was now preſſed to the 
height. The power of the high commiſſion began to 
extend far, and penalties to fall heavy on offenders: 
whereupon the diſſenters much oppoſed it in their 
writings, ſome queſtioning the court as not warranted 
by law ; others taxing their proceedings as exceeding 


their commiſſion. But the moſt general exception 


againſt the high commiſſion was, the proceeding "ex 
officio mero, by way of inquiry againſt ſuch whom 


they ſuſpected : it being conceived unjuſt, *thar, in 


caſes crinMhal, a party ſhould be forced to diſcover 
what might be penal to himſelf. The lawfulneſs of 
this oath was learnedly canvaſſed on both ſides. Be- 
cauſe many queſtioned the authority of the high com- 

miſſion, Archbiſhop Whitgift ſo contrived the matter, 

that the principal Non-conformilts (eſpecially if they 
had any viſible eſtates) were brought into the ſtar- 


chamber, the power whereof was undiſputed; where 


ſome of them, beſides impriſonment, had very heavy 
fines laid upon them. And, ran r of the 
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Queen's —_ were preſent at the cenſures, this 
took off the odium from the Archbiſhop. 


A. D. 1588.] This year is famous for the deſtruc- 


tion of the Invincible Armada, fitted out by the King 
of Spain, in order to invade England. For the happy 
event of this affair Queen Elizabeth appointed prayers 
and thankſgivings over all the churches in England. 
The Queen with a great train of the nobility came 
to St. Paul's, church (where the banners taken from 
the enemy were diſplayed) and there, in a moſt humble 
manner, gave thanks to Almighty God, the giver of all 
victory. About this time many libels flew abroad, 
the main drift of which was to defame the Engliſh 

prelates, and render them odious to the common 
PeOp ple, and to introduce the Geneva diſcipline. Theſe 
ibels: were ſtuffed with ſuch ſcandalous, virulent, and 
abuſive language, as could ſcarce be imagined to drop 
from the mouth or pen of. a Chriſtian, and yet they 
were the work of ſome miniſters and lay proſelytes 
retending to an. uncommon purity and preciſeneſs in 
religion, This year alſo the Popiſh clergy ſet forth a 
book, called tbe admonition, difperſed among the Pa- 
piſts, and much extolled. But the defeat of the Armada 
happening ſoon after its publication, Parſons procured 
the whole- impreſſion to be burnt (except ſome few 
ſent abroad to his friends) that ir might not remain a 
monument of their falſehood. 


A. D. 1589,] The convocation met at St. Paul's 
this. year on November 13, but there was nothing 


done, beſides. granting two ſubſidies, till the beginning 
of March, when the Archbiſhop brought in certain 
orders to be obſerved through the whole province. 


1, That ſingle beneficed men ſhould be obliged to 
conſtant reſidence ; but with an exception of liberty 


for prebendaries, and chaplains to the King or Peers. 
There was likewiſe a ſaving for thoſe who were allowed 


ngn-relidence by act of -parliament. However, in 


| theſe caſes, they ſhould be compelled to keep a licenſed 
| | preaching 
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preaching curate. 2: Double -beneficed n men were to 
reſide equal proportions of time upon their reſpective 
livings, and to provide a licenſed curate where they 
are abſent. 3. Beneficed men abſent an hundred and 
thirty days, were to keep licenſed curates. 4. Scan- 
dalous miniſters, guilty of notorious crimes, muſt be 
removed, and never admitted into any cure. 3. Un- 
learned miniſters, unqualified to catechiſe, are barred 
admiffion to any cure. 6. None ſhall be allowed to 
place of diſplace a curate without authority from the 
Archbiſhop or. Biſhop of the dioceſe. Theſe orders 
were agreed to by both houſes, who promiſed to obey 
and execute them. 
A. D. 1590.] This year Thomas Cartwright, Bat- 
chelor, of Divinity, was brought before the Queen's com- 
miſſioners for eccleſiaſtical cauſes, and the oath «x 
officio tendered to him, to anſwer divers articles ob- 
jected againſt him. Every one of the commiſſioners 
aſſured him, upon their credit, that, by the laws of 
the realm, he was obliged-to take the oath, and an- 
ſwer the queſtions put to him. But Cartwright de- 
fired to be excuſed, and told them he thought the laws 
of God brought him under no ſuch neceſſity. Upon 
this non-compliance he was committed to the Fleet, to 
which priſon ſeveral of his brethren had been ſent 
ſome time before. | 
A. D. 1591.] About this time one Hacket, an illi- 
terate, infolent, debauched fellow, who, having ſpent 
his ſubſtance. in riotous living, had put on a demure 
face and turned Puritan,” praying  ex/2mpore, keeping 
Sunday faſts, and boaſting of conflicts with Satan, en- 
gaged in a wild enterpriſe for promoting the Geneva 
iſcipline. Wiggington, a puritanical preacher, made 
him acquainted with Coppinger and Arthington, borh 
alike enthuſiaſtical pretenders to a divine call and fu- 
pernatural revelations. They formed a charge df trea- 
ſon againſt Archbiſhop Whitgift, and Sir Chriſtopher 


2 the Lord Chancellor ; threatened to diſpatch 
| Dd 2 | them; 


ce 
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them; publiſhed ſeditious papers and ballads to in- 
cite the mob to an inſurrection ; and pretended to have 
a power to dethrone the Queen (whoſe picture Hacket 
had ſtabbed. with a dagger) it ſhe would not encourage 


their projected reformation. Hacket, having perſuaded 


_ Coppinger and Arthington, that they had more than 
a prophetical ſpirit in them, and were angelical vi- 
ſioners, ſet up himſelf for Chriſt, or at leaſt for a 
King, informed by the fame divine ſpirit, and partaker 


of his glorified nature, come down from heaven to 
Plant the goſpel through Europe, and to, eſtabliſh a 


* 


church- diſcipline in England. This was, by Cop- 
pinger and Arthington, who called themſelves his 


two prophets, proclaimed through the ſtreets of Lon- 


ters of him; and that the Queen was to be depoſed.“ 


don, affirming it on their ſalvation, and declaring, 
e that Hacket was the ſupreme Monarch of the 
world; that all the Princes of Europe held their ſcep- 


They were ſoon apprehended, and behaved themſelves 
with intolerable inſolence before the council, Hac- 
ker, being tried for treaſon,” and confeſſing himſelf 
guilty, was condemned; and uttered the moſt ſhock- 


ecution.  Coppinger ſtarved himſelf to death in priſon: 


ing blaſphemous and treaſonable expreſſions at his ex- 


but Arthington lived to repent, made a formal recan- 


"tion, and became an object of the Queen's mercy. 


The Puritans were at this time buſy in exclaiming and 


writing againſt eccleſiaſtical courts : but the Queen, 
knowing their view was to undermine, the diſcipline of 
the church, and to wound her prerogative through 
the ſides. of the hierarchy, repreſſed their meaſures ; 
and keeping a ſtrict hand over them, obliged them 


for a time to be quiet. The Papiſts too, on occaſion 


of an Engliſh ſeminary's being founded at Valladolid, 
were put in mind of the laws forbidding them to ſend 


their children to ſuch places of education, which they 
had lately done in more than ordinary numbers: and, 
for the more effectual diſcovery of this practice, a 

n pro- 
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proclamation was iſſued againſt Jeſuits and ſeminary 
-priefts, **. forbidding all perſons, throughout the 
realm, to lodge or harbour any man whatever, except 
they firſt enquired who he was, whether he frequented 


the ſervice of the church, what eſtate he had to live 
on, where he reſided the year before,“ and into other 


the like 'circumftances, To provide a more proper 


place for the education of her Iriſh ſubjects, the Queen 
this year founded a college in Dublin; dedicated to 
the Holy Trinity, endowing it with a power of con- 
ferring degrees, and other privileges of an univerſity; 
which hath ſince produced many eminent and learned 
men, who have done ſervice to religion, and no ſmall 
honour to their country. ech 

A. D. 1592.] Upwards of 10, ooo died in London 
this year of the plague, Mr. Udel was indicted, and 
arraigned, at Croydon, for defaming the Queen, and 
her government, in a book he had publiſned. He 
pleaded not guilty, deny ing himſelf to be the author of 
the book. The jury brought him in guilty: but he was 
remanded to the Marſhalſea. In the March following 


he was brought again to the bar, at the aſſizes held 


in Southwark, and was there condemned to be executed 


for a felon: but the execution was prevented by his 
death, without any other ſickneſs except that occaſioned 


by ſorro w. 
A. D. 1393. ] In the ſeſſion of parliament, which 
ended this year, on April, by diſſolution, an act 


paſſed for, retaining the Queen's ſubjects in their 


due obedience ;” deſigned chiefly againſt the Roman 
Catholics, but likewiſe affecting the Puritans, whom 
the Queen, fince their ſetting up a form of diſcipline 
and government in oppoſition to the laws and the 
royal authority, was deſirous more than ever to ſup- 
preſs. In her viſit the laſt year to the univerſity of 
Oxford, where ſhe received a ſplendid treat from the 
Lord Buckhurſt their Chancellor, and was entertained 
with ſpeeches, plays, and academical exerciſes, much 
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to her ſatisfaction, ſhe had adviſed them, ** to be 
careful to ſerve God, not with the nove! and fantaſti. 
cal devotion practiſed by ſome, but according to the 
laws of God and the land; not to outrun the laws, 
but follow them; not to diſpute the fitneſs or obliga- 
tion thereof, but ſincerely obey ſuch as were in force, 
and ſubmit to their ſuperiors; and laſtly, to preſerve 
peace, union, and concord, among themſelves.” By 
the act now made, all perſons, above the age of 
ſixteen, abſenting themſelves from church for a month, 
or by printing, writing, or words, perſuading others 
to do ſo, were to be impriſoned, till they conformed, 
and made an open declaration of their conformity, ac- 
cording to a form preſcribed ; if they did not conform 
oa three months after their conviction, they were 
to abjure the realm ; and, if they either refuſed to 
make ſuch: abjuration, or did not go abroad within 
the time limited for their departure, they were to ſuffer 
as felons, without benefit of clergy.” The harbour- 
ing or relieving offenders, and the reſort to conventi- 
cles, were likewiſe forbidden. The favourers of the 


Puritans had not now credit or power enough at court 


to prevent the execution of this and other laws: Henry 
| Barrow, a gentleman; and John Greenwood, a-prieſt, 
were condemned and executed at Tyburn, for writing 
certain ſeditious pamphlets : and ſoon after John Pen 
4 Welchman, was arraigned and condemned of fe- 
lony, at the King's Bench bar, for being a principal 
penner and publiſher of a libel, called Martin Mar- 


prelate, and executed. 
A. D. 1594. ] This year died at Rome Canin 


William Allen, and was buried in the church of the 
. "Engliſh college. He was much regretted by the Ca- 
lis: for, befides the ſervice of his pen, he kept 
the Engliſh Papiſts from breaking out into miſunder- 
Andings, and made up the Cifteretices 157 15 the 
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A. D. 1595.] There aroſe great debates among the 
reformed concerning the doctrines of predeſtination, 
free-will, the force of divine aſſiſtance, and the extent 
of redemption. A more ſolemn and ſtrict obſervation 
of the Lord's day, throughout England, commenced 
about this time, occaſioned by a book wrote and pu- 
bliſhed by Dr. Bound. | 
- A.D. 1 — J Richard Fletcher, Biſhop of London, 
departed this life. He is ſaid to have taken the ſee of 
Briſto] upon terms of compliance, cloſed with foul pro- 
poſals, and almoſt ſeculariſed the ſee, by. letting leaſes 
vpon inconſiderable rents reſerved. He miſmanaged, 
in the ſame manner, upon his tranſlation to London. 
John Coldwell, Doctor of Phyſie, and Biſhop of Saliſ- 
bury, died about the ſame time. He proved a very 
unfortunate prelate to the biſhoptic. In this reign, it 
was the method of ſome. courtiers to look out for 
churchmen unfurniſhed with merit or honeſty, and — 
fer them for tools to their avarice. Coldwell hap 
ing to be thus qualified, Sir Walter Raleigh —— — 
of the opportunity, and obtained Sherborn caſtle, with 
. the manor, park, &c. To make his deſign bear, he 
ſolicited the — to give way to the alienation; and 
having got over that difficulty, the remaining part was 
eaſy — for Coldwell, either out of cowardice; or 
covetouſneſs, ſeems to have reſigned without ſtruggle. 
The Biſhop, who, it is to be hoped, repented his bar- 
gain, died a beggar. And as for Sir Walter, it was: 
thought by ſaperſtitious people, that this; forbidden 
ſeizure ooo his AFM and made him fink with 
his ſacril 
A. D. no In October this: winter the parliament: 
met at Weſtminſter, in which two acts paſſed; relating 
to the church. By ane of them, the deprivation of 
the Biſhops who refuſed to comply with. the: reforma- 
tion is confirmed; and all Archbiſhops, Biſhops, and 
Deans, promoted by the Queen to their reſpeQive.dig- 
nities and ſtations, from any time: ſince her acceſſion. 
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to the throne to the 10th of November, in the fourth 
year of her reign, are declared lawfully conſtituted. 
The reaſon of making this act was, as the preamble 
ſets forth, becauſe the parties deprived made ſecret ap- 
peals, and uſed other clandeſtine methods to ſupport 
their claim and pretenſions. The other act, concern- 
ing the church, was, ihe eſtabliſoment of the biſbapric of 
Norwich, and the revenues belonging to it, againſt a pre- 
tended concealed title; A bill for-relieving the poor out 
of impropriations was twice read in the houſe of Com- 
mons, and, after ſome controverſy, was thrown out. 
The parliament was diſſolved on the:gth of February 
following. N ite M. Set inen 1 1 
A D. 1398.] This year the celebrated Sir Edward 
Coke, and Elizabeth, relict of Sir William Hatton, 
marrying without banns or licence, Henry Bothwell 
prieſt, rector of Okeover, who married them, and ſe- 
veral perſons of condition preſent at the wedding, were 
proſecuted in the Archbiſhop's court, although the 
lady was grand-daughter of Lord Burleigh, the Queen's 
favourite, and Lord Treaſurer; but, upon their ſub- 
miſſion by their proxies, were abſolved from the cen- 
ſares incurred. The inſtrument ſets forth, that, by their 


overlooking the authority of the church, they had all 


of them fallen under the greater excommunication, and 
the conſequent penalties. About this time one Ed- 
ward Squire was tried, condemned, and executed, for 
attempting the lives of the Queen and the Earl of Eſ- 
ſex, by be a poiſonous powder on the pummel 
of her Majeſty's ſaddle, and on his Lordſhip's chair; 
He had been perſuaded to undertake this. villainy by 
one Walpole a Jefuit in Spain, who-had furniſhed him 
with the poiſon ;- and thinking that Squire had decei- 
ved him, as the Queen and Eſſex continued in good 
health, ſent over a perſon to inform againft him. 
A. D. 1601.] The convocation met this year on 
October 8; and the Archbiſhop preſiding, exhorted 
the Biſhops to manage with wigilance and vigour, 1 
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be careful to obſerve the canons paſſed in the laſt con- 
yocation. His Grace particularly. gave. them-the fol- 
lowing cautions: Not to proceed in court upon ap- 
paritors ſuggeſtions, without churchwardens preſent» 
ment, or other Juſt inquiſition: 2. That ecclehaſtical 
Judges hold no more than one court in the ſpace of five 
weeks: 3. That chancellors and officials do not call 
men to ſeveral courts for the ſame cauſe: Ws To have 
bills of . preſentment but once a quarter: 5. That the 
curates of non-reſidents be able perſons, — have good 
Allowances : 6. That none but Chancellors grant li- 
cences for marri 4s 

The difference berwixt the Sula and the Jeſuits 
fill continuing and increaſing, Biſhop Bancroft af- 
forded the ſeculars countenance ànd maintenance in 
London houſe, furniſhing them with neceſſaries to 
write againſt their adverſaries, hoping the Proteſtants 
might aſſault the Romiſh cauſe, with the greater advan- 
tage by the breach made by their own diſſentions. 
In the parliament this year, it was enacted, that 
overſeers of the poor ſhould be nominated yearly, in 
Eaſter week, under the hand and ſea] of two juſtices 
of the peace; and that theſe, wich the churchwardens, 
ſhould take care of the poor, binding out apprentices, 
&c. as alſo that the Lord Chancellor ſhould award 
commiſſions under the great ſeal into any part of the 
realm, to the Biſhop of every , dioceſe, and his Chan- 
cellor, &c. to inquire by oaths of twelve men into the 
„ of ag lands or Sede S* to t 
uſes 
A. D. 1602.] About chis time Pope Clement VIII. 
perceiving the diſputes between the Engliſh Jeſuits and 
feculars was like to injure the Papal: intereſt, wrote to 
the arch-prieſt Blackwell to ſtop the progrels of the eon- 
teſt; to call in all defamatory books, and not to ſuf- 
fer either party to maltreat the other; and that they 
ſhould print nothing upon the controverſy without a 
licence from the Cardinal Protector. A proclamation 
* Was 
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| was iſſued in October, ordering all the Jeſuits, with 
ſuch ſeculars as adhered to them, to depart the realm 
My; and the more moderate of the ſecular 
to be gone likewiſe, unleſs they would take the 
oath of allegiance. - Camden repreſents the publiſhing 
of this proclamation as a kind of providence ; fince it 

RO ſome dangerous practices of Winter and 

mond, Jeſuits, who had by ſent from Spain to 
tale meaſures for myrdering the Queen, and exclu- 

| Ae g of Scotland from the ſucteſſon: 
| D. ( Elisabeth, who had all along been 
y in her healch, now — very 
Mt rg 1 illneſs began to make à noiſe in the 
month of February: ſhe had no formed fever, and 
her pulſe was good; but ſhe eat very little, could not 
fitep;- and had a burning heat in her ſtomach, with 3 
—.— thirſt and clamtnineſs in her mouth, which 
made her drink frequently, to prevent being choaked 
by the dry and hot phlegm. She had uſed to be care- 
ful of her health; but now ſhe would take nothing, 
and refuſed all the medicines preſcribed: by her phyſi- 
eino, declaring . ſhe wiſhed to die, and would live 
no longer.“ All agreed, that a deep melancholy, too 
to be either longed or diverted, was-the cauſe 
af her illneſs; and it appeared in her looks and actions 
before ſhe was ſeized with it. It was now time for her 
to declare her ſucceſſor; a,pointſhe- had always avoid- 
ed, though ſhe never varied in her reſolution of tranſ- 
mieting the crown to the King of Scotland. Some 
days before her deceaſe, ſhe told the Lord Admiral and 
Cocit in confidence, * that- the crown of England was 
held by Kings ſucceeding in the order of their deſcent ; 
that it ought not to go to riffraff mortals, but to her 
neut immediate heir; and ſhe owned: no ſucceſſor but 
the King of Scotland. Theſe noblemen, on the day 
befote her death, when her ſpeech had failed, putting 
der in mind of what ſhe had told them, and deſiring 


: her, in the preſence-of other Lords of the oguneil, to 
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ſnew ſome ſign of her confirming what ſhe had ſaid to 
them, _ accordingly put her hand upon her ws h in 
token of her a ation. There was no t dan 
of any — the ſucceſſion, — on 
— much hindered the intrigues of that court in fa- 
vour of the Infanta, and there being no nobleman in 
England qualified, by his courage, ambition, under- 
ſtanding, and credit, to be the head of a party, except 
the Earl of Northumberland, who was heartily enga· 
ged in King James's party. Tbe Queen continued in 
. deplorable condition, ſitting penſive for ten days to- 
gether on cuſhions; without an hour's reſt in all the 
time; till, on March 21, ſhe was put into bed by 
force; and though ſhe then ſeemed' to be better, ſhe 
Fill lay on her ſide, without ſpeaking to or regardi 
any body. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury atten 
her on this'occaſfion; ſhe heard his exhortations, and 
in his prayers, with ſeeming great humility and 
_ devotion, On the'23d of that month ſhe was ſpeech- 
leſs all the day; and having. in the night got a conti- 
nued' fleep of five hours, waked only * 4 
to die, in the calmeſt manner, and al- 
moſt inſenſibly; about two o clock fg. e. 
next morning, in the 7oth year of her 
age, and the 4gth of her reigh; Her corpſe, wickvur 
being opened or embalmed, way removed, on March 
28% trom' Richmond to Whitehall; but her Majeſty 
having given orders that it ſtiould nor be touched: or 
ſeon after her deceaſe by any perſon but her o n wo- 
men, no body was ſuffered to ſee it; and it was inter- 
red on Thurſday, April 29, in the chapet of Henry 
VII. in Weſtminſter-abbey, with great magnificence; 
Elizabeth, as: to her n, was well made, Hand- 
ſome; ſtrong limbed; rather tall than middte-ſized; 
her forehead" high and round; her eyes brown and 
lively, her complexion fair, ber hair of a lightiſh yel- 
low, her fingers long and. taper, her voice clear and 
fhrill'; ſhe had a fine ſet of teeth, _ her 2 
5 orm 
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m Was much ſet off by an air that was very agree- 
Far ſhe came to the throne, whether ſhe — 
fonder of her own figure, or thought that Majeſty re- 
quixedia ſumptuouſneſs of apparel, ſhe laid aſide that 
ö egligencc which before ſhe uſed in that reſpect, and 
ee dreſs exceeding rich, which ſhe va- 
Tied, according to the different faſhions of Europe, as 
A fancied they beſt became her; a point ſhe was very 
ſolicitous about. This humour did not leave her when 
ſhe. was, paſt her grand climacteric; ſhe dreſſed in her 
old age like a young girl; and ſtill hone in her jewels; 
diamonds, and other precious ſtones, afraid of nothing 
ſo much as of being thought old: ſhe liked flattery, 
eſpecially on the ſubject of her beauty, however fulſome 
it appeared to every body elſe; was fond of being 
courted; and did not eaſily quit her favourites. 
er memory was ſo good, that ſhe never forgot any 

ody ſhe had once ſeen, and eaſily, made herſelf miſtreſs 
of various languages, ancient and modern, of the Greek 

and Dutch, ſo as to underſtand them well, and of the 
atin, French, Italian, and Spaniſh, ſo as to ſpeak 
them fluently. She had an admirable underſtanding, 
ready wit, great penetration, and a ſolid judgment. 
Fer abilities for government were never queſtioned by 
anyone; her application to public affairs was extraor- 
dinary: but her prudence was in many caſes the ef- 
fect of a low cunning, and of the diffidence or jealouſy 
of her nature, and her meaſures were often ſuch as mo- 
rality could not approve of, however politics might re- 
preſent them as neceſſary. A profound diſſimulation 
reigned. in all her conduct and profeſſions; nobody un- 
derſtood the art better, or practiſed it more conſtantly. 
She had no notion of generolity or magnanimity,: nor 


Was ſhe, by . inclination, either beneficent or magnifi- 


cent; and, in a few inſtances, where ſhe affected to 
appear ſo, her actions proceeded either from a view of 
intereſt, or for making a figure, and raiſing a reputa- 
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tion abroad. The eſtabliſhment of the church of Eng- 
land, the reformation. of the cin, the reſtoring of the 
naval, force of the kingdom, the encouragement of 
commerce, the defeat of the invincible armada, and 
the reducing the formidable power of Spain, 
were the diſtinguiſhing glories of her reign. | Though 
ſne was ſometimes obliged to aſſett her-- prerogative, 
ſhe treated her parliaments generally in an endearing 
manner, got from them all the ſupplies ſnhe wanted; 
and engaged them to bear the 9 of the moſt cruel 
and arbitrary acts of her government, which, how evi- 
dently ſoever the effect of her own private paſſions 
and — 5 — ſhe would fain have thought to 
be done purely for the ſake of her ſuhjects and 
the ſafety of the kingdom. Her conduct towards 
the nobility was very different; jealous of their 
power, ſhe employed very few of them in places 
of any truſt or profit, and ſtill fewer in her coun- 
cils. Her choleric temper, which ſhe indu 
even in conferences with foreign ambaſſadors ſo, that 
they had no way of treating with her, but by beating 
them eaſily, and flattering her in her humour, and 
which carried her to ſuch violences, chat the Ladies of 
her, bed- chamber, and her maids of honour, often 
felt the weight of her hand, was perhaps another re- 
ſon why ſhe did not care to employ the nobility : they 
were not tame enough in thoſe days to bear ſuch out- 
rages. Her council was chiefly compoſed of perſons 
raiſed by herſelf from an ordinary ſtation in life, upon 
whom ſhe tould lay the blame of any odious action, 
and who would be more obſequious to = will; theſe 
were the men of her confidence, eſpecially Burleigh and 
his ſon Sir Robert Cecil; to whom, whatever favourites 
ſhe had, the whole management of affairs, from the 
beginning to the end of her reign, was intruſted. The 
ordinary way of railing fortunes for theſe privy-coun- 
ſellors was by plundering the church, and granting 
them 
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tion abroad. The eſtabliſhment of the church of Eng- 
land; the reformation of the coin, the: reſtoring of 


naval force of the kingdom, the encouragement of 
commerce, che defeat of the invincible armada, and 


the reducing the formidable Power of Spain, 
were the diſtinguiſhing glories of ber reign. Though 
ſne was ſometimes obliged to aſſett her pterogative, 
ſhe treated her parliaments generally in an endearing 
manner, got from them all the ſupplies ſhe wanted; 
and engaged them to bear the , — the moſt cruel 
and arbitrary acts of her government, which, how evi- 
dently 2 the effect of her own private paſſions 
and malevolence, ſhe would fain have thought to 
be done purely for the ſake of her ſubjects and 
the ſafety of the kingdom. Her conduct towards 
the nobility was very different; jealous of their 
power, ſhe employed very few of them in places 
of any truſt or profit, and ſtill fewer in her coun- 

cils. Her choleric temper, which ſhe indu 
even in conferences with foreign ambaſſadors ſo, chat 
they had no way of treating with her, but by bearing 
them eaſily, and flattering her in her humour, and 
which carried her to ſuch violences, that the Ladies of 
her, bed- chamber, and her maids of honour, ot en 
felt che weight of her hand, was perhaps another [x66 
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raiſed by herſelf from an ordinary ſtation in life, upon 
whom ſhe tould lay the blame of any odious action, 
and who would be more obſequious to —— will;; theſe 
were the men of her confidence, eſpecially Burleigh and 
his ſon Sir Robert Cecil; to whom, whatever favourites 
ſhe had, the whole management of affairs, from the 
beginning to the end of her reign, was intruſted. The 
ordinary way of raiſing fortunes for theſe privy-coun- 
ſellors was by Plandzrins the n. and grant ing 
them 
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them manors belonging to epiſcopal ſees, whether v4- 


tant or not. Corruption in the adminiſtration of juſtice 
_ was much greater in her time, than it had been former- 


by; the uſe of tortures to extort confeſſions of what the 


examiner pleaſed to ſuggeſt to the ſuppoſed criminals ; 
the new kind of proofs allowed in courts for evidence 
to conviaiperfons accuſed; the great encouragement 


given to informers ; the ſpies planted in the families of 


_ - the nobility and gentry, rendering their lives uncom- 


'fortable;/ and expoſing them to continual dangers from 


their oon | ſervants; the e number of purſuivants, 
-roving from place to place, to watch prople's words, 


and to take up all they were pleaſed to ſuſpect; the 
patents for diſcovering the concealed lands of the crown, 


_ -abuſed by the patentees to rob the church of its rights, 


and harrafs the gentry ; and the vaſt multitude of penal 
laws paſſed in her reign, more than in any of her pre- 
- decefſors, will ever be deemed a reproach to her go- 
vernment. The ſeries of falſhoods, hypocrify, and 
.cruelty, appearing in all her conduct towards Mary 
' Queen of Scotland, particularly in ſigning the warrant 
| for her execution (though, all things conſidered, it 
was perhaps the gentleſt part of that Princeſs's treat- 
ment, whoſe fortitude under her ſufferings, and eſpe- 


cially at her death, contributed (exceedingly to het 


„ and to wipe off the load of infamy which had 
fo maliciouſly and unjuſtly thrown upon her) will 
be an eternal blot upon her memory. Elizabeth par- 
doned rarely, and puniſhed ſeverely; being in her 
nature unforgiving, and inexorable. Her defects of 
mind were thoſe for which the Tudor family was re- 


- 


markable ; ſhe was Henry VIII. in a female garb, actu- 


ated by the ſame ptide, the ſame furious tranſports of 
*paſſion, the ſame miſtruſtful, jealous, and revengeful 


getting money any way, that would not diſguſt the 


temper, the ſame wilfulneſs and obſtinacy, and the ſame 
-avatice.' It was this laſt paſſion which made her fond of 
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of her ſubjects; every New- year's · day ſhe received above 
50, ooo crowns. in gifts and preſents; and, When Sir 
Francis Drake was fighting for her ſervice, in the laſt 
voyage he made to America, where he died, ſhe ſeized 
2 ſumof 15,0001. which he had left in the Lord Mayor of 
London's keeping. Hence came the ſhameful plunder- 
ing of biſhoprics, and. other eccleſiaſtical dignities, 
which were ſtripped. of their beſt eſtates, under the 
colour of an unequal compenſation in impropriations: 
and this niggardly temper was the cauſe of the loſs of 
Havre de Grace, and that her fleets on; the moſt im- 
portant occaſions, as in the engagement with the in- 
vincible armada, and the expeditions to Spain and 
Portugal, were not ſupplied with ammunition and 
proviſions. adequate to the enterprizes they were ſent 
upon, It was this avarice that ſubjected her to that 
cenſure of Sir Walter Raleigh, that ſhe did every 
thing by halves.“ A 
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the State of REL1G10N rm 1603 to 1625, 


IHE line of Henry VIII. being extinct in Eli - 
zabeth, the crown of England devolved to the 

next lineal heir, the great-grandſon of his eldeſt fiſter 
Margaret, James Stuart King of Scotland Four 
days before the death of Elizabeth, when the phyſi- 
cians deſpaired of her recovery, the council had diſ- 
patched letters to convene the Biſhops and Peers of the 
realm : and the ſummons was generally obeyed, ex- 
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cept by Edward Seymour Earl of Hertford, who had 
e Catherine, daughter of Henry Grey Duke of 


Suffolk, and ſiſter of Lady Jane ®, by Frances daugh- 


ter to Charles Brandon Duke of Suffolk and Mary 
, "youngeſt daughter of Henry VIII. 
pon Elizaberh's Jemiſe 3 at Richmond, 
(King 8 the council then attending at that place, 
rin, proclaimed King James; after which they 
came about eleven dcſoble 40 W hishaik; and, meeting 
there with ſuch of the Prelates and Nobility as had 
come to town upon thejr ſummons, agreed upon the 
form of 'a proclamation to be made in London, and 
ſent over the kingdom. This proclamation was read 
at the gate of Whitehall, and at the croſs of Cheapſide, 
by Secretary Cecil, the heralds attending, and the peo- 
ple receiving it with a wonderful unanimity, and an 
univerſal applauſe. That day Sir Charles Piercy, bro- 
ther to the Earl of Northumberland, and Sir Thomas 
Somerſet, ſon to the Earl of Worceſter, were diſpatch- 
ed with letters to inform his Majeſty of what had been 
done, and of the joy with which» he would be received 
in his new kingdom, and to aſſure him of the readineſs 
of the nobility to obey all his commands. He received 
the welcome news on March 26, and ſet out on Wed- 
neſday, April 6, from Edinburgh, attended by ſome 
of the principal of the Scotch nobility: and, being 
magnificently entertained by ſeveral of the nobility and 
gentry, on his journey, arrived at Thepbald's book 
belonging to Sir Robert Cecil) on May 3, where the 
Lords of the council attended him. The coronation 
was celebrated in Weſtminſter abbey, on Monday, July 
25, being St. James's day; John Whitgift, Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, performing the ceremony of 
crowning and aninting both the King and Queen. 
The Romaniſts -were not more diſappointed: than the 


e. in. their expectations of a toleration __ 
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this King. Theſe laſt founded their hopes in the King's 
being bred up among the Scotch Preſbytꝰrians :; and 
they preſented him a petition, in October, in the 
name of a thouſand miniſters, defiring an alteration in 
ſome parts of the liturgy, a reformation in ſome points 
of diſcipline, and an exemption trom ſubſcribing to the 
book of common prayer. The King and council, far 
from approving, rejected the petition with indignation : 
but as the deputies, that preſented ir, preſſed much 
for leave to hold a diſpuratior on the ſubject, the King 
appointed a conference for that purpoſe in the January 
following, 1604. The conferences was held for three 
days (January 14. 16, and 18,) at Hampton court: 
but With ſo little ſucceſs on the Puritans ſide, that a 
proclamation was iſſued, on March 1, ordering the 
laws to be put in execution againſt all that did not con- 
form, and declaring againſt all future alterations and 
inn6vations. This proclamation was preceded by an- 
other, dated February 22, baniſhing all Jeſuits, ſemi- 
nary and other Romiſh prieſts, requiring them toquit 
the realm before March 19, and never to return, un- 
der penalty of the laws being executed upon them with 
the utmoſt rigour. G2: FEY | 
The parliament met, on Monday, March 19, at Weft- 
minſter : and the King opened the ſeſſion with a long 
ſpeech; in which he recommended the union of the 
two realms, whoſe crowns were already united in his 
perſon; and, after exclaiming againſt the exorbitant 
power or claims of the Papacy, and expreſſing his a- 
verſion to perſecution, dclared the manner in which he 
intended to proceed both againſt the Roman Catholics 
and Puritans. Several bills were brought into the 
houſe of Commons this ſeſſions in favour of the Puri- 
tans, but they all miſcarried. Richard Bancroft, 
Biſhop of London, preſided in the convocation; the 
{ee of Canterbury, to which he was ſoon after promo- 
ted, being vacant by the death of Whitgift, 8h February 
29; and a body of 141 canons, collected for the moſt 
Vor. III. No. 29. E e part 
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this King. Theſe laſt founded their hopes in the King's 
being bred up among the Scotch Preſbyt*rians; and 
they preſented him a petition, in October, in the 
name of a thouſand miniſters, defiring an alteration in 
ſome parts of the liturgy, a reformation in ſome points 
of diſcipline, and an exemption from ſubſcribing to the 
book of common prayer. The King and council, far 
from approving, rejected the petition with indignation : 
but as the deputies, that preſented ir, preſſed much 
for leave to hold a diſputation on the ſubject, the King 
appointed a conference for that purpoſe in the January 
following, 1604. The conferences was held for three 
days (January 14. 16, and 18,) at Hampton court: 
but With ſo little ſucceſs on the Puritans fide, that a 
proclamation was iſſued, on March 1, ordering the 
las to be put in execution againſt all that did not con- 
form, and declaring againſt all future alterations and 
inndvations. This proclamation was preceded by an- 
other, dated February 22, baniſhing all Jeſuits, ſemi- 
nary and other Romiſh prieſts, requiring them to quit 
| the realm before March 19, and never to return, un- 
der penalty of the laws being executed upon them with 
the utmoſt rigour. Ne WT 
The parliament met, on Monday, March 19, at Weſt- 
minſter : and the King opened the ſeſſion with a long 
ſpeech ; in which he recommended the union of the 
two realms, whoſe crowns were already. united in his 
perſon; and, after exclaiming againſt the exorbitant 
power or claims of the Papacy, and expreſſing his a- 
verſion to perfecution, dclared the manner in which he 
intended to proceed both againſt the Roman Catholics 
and Puritans. Several bills were brought into the 
houſe of Commons this ſeſſions in favour of the Puri- 
- tans, but they all miſcarried. Richard Bancroft, 
Biſhop of London, preſided in the convocation, ; the 
ſee of Canterbury, to which he was ſoon after promo- 
ted, being vacant by the death of Whitgift, 8h February 
29; and a body of 141 canons, collected for the molt 
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Part out of the articles, injunctions, and ſynodical acts, 
N reigus of Edward VI. and Elizabeth, was 
aſſed in it, and ratified by the King's letters. patent, 
or the better exerciſe of the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. 
The principal point was the putting them in execution: 
this > King enjoined, and the council preſſed, re- 
quiring a ſtrict conformity to the rules of the church, 
according to the canons on that ſubject, and the act of 
uniformity. 'Thele orders, by Bancroft's care and ex- 
_ ample, were ſo well obſerved, that the miniſters were 
obliged;either to quit their churches or to conform: 
and by the puniſhment of a few of their leaders, ſuch a 
general terror was ſtruck into the reſt, that noacon- 
grmity giew out of faſhion, in leſs time than can be 
eaſily imagined. About this time, James aſſumed the 
itle of King of Great Britain, laying aſide that of 
England and Scotland. ae eee 
A. P. 160g J. This year is remarkable for that hor- 
rid and diabolical conſpiracy of the Papiſts, com mon- 
ly called the poꝛoder plot; which was diſcovered by an, 
anonymous letter to the Lord Monteagle, warning 
him from attending the parliament that was to meet on 
November 5. They had found means to convey into 
a vault under the parliameni-houſe, about . thirty-ſix 
barrels of powder, with an intent of blowing up the 
houſe, whilſt the King made his ſpeech at the opening 
of the parliament. The principal contriver was one 
Robert. Cateſby, a, gentleman, of good account in 
Northamptonſhire. One Faux was apprehended in the 
outward toom, with a dark lanthorn in his hand, and 
three. matches, ready to give fire to the train F. The 
N ga conſpi- 


+ Robert Cateſby,. Thomas, Piercy, Sir Everard Digby, Francis 
han 1e, Win „ John Wright, Chiiſlopher Wright, 
Ambroſe Rockwood, Robert Keys, Robert Winter, John Graunt, 
Thomas Bates (Cateſby's ſervant) and Guido Faux. Of thoſe who. 
were executed, Sir. Everard Digby, Robert Winter, Thomas. N 3 
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conſpirators Were, moſt of them, taken and executed: 
and the memory of the deliverance was perpetuated by 
an act of parliament, in the beginning of the next years 
1606. This parliament enacted many things for the 

diſcovery and repreſſing of Popiſh recuſants: where- 
of none was more effectual than the oath of allegi- 
ance, which every perſon was commanded to'takes 
Paul V. hereupon diſpatched two briefs into England, 
prohibiting all Catholics to take this oath, ſo deſtruc- 
tive (as he alledged) to their own ſouls, and the ſee 
of Rome; exhorting them to ſuffer perſecution, and 
manfully to endure martyrdom: notwithſtanding which, 
the oath being tendered, was generally taken without 
any ſcruple. Lon 0 | | 

A. D. 1607.] The new tranſlation of the Bible was 
effectually ſet about this year by his Majeſty's orders; 
and the tranſlators, being forty- ſeven in number, were 
digeſted into fix companies, ſeveral books being. aſ- 
ſigned them, according to the ſeveral places wherein 
they were to meet, confer, and conſult. together, ſo 
that nothing ſhould-paſs without a goed] commas + 


Thomas Winter, Ambroſe Rockwood, and Guido Faux, 1. 
great penitence for the crime: but none more than Henry Garnet, 
provincial of the Engliſh Jeſuits, who ſuffered for concealing the 
conſpiracy. The reſt, who were. executed, died with great 0 
The Pentateuch, and the intervening books to the Chronicles, 
were allotted to Dr. Lancelot Andrews, afterwards Biſhop of 
Wincheſter; Dr. John Overal, afterwards Biſhop. of Norwich 3 
Dr. Laifleld, who was employed chiefly on account of his ſup- 
poſed ſkill in architecture, that he might give a clear deſcription 
of the temple and tabernacle; Dr. Leigh, Archdeacon of Middle- 
ſex, and Parſon of Alhallows, Barking, London; and Mr. Jurley, 
Mr. King, Mr. 'Thompſon, and Mr. Bedwell, Vicar of Tottenham, 
near London. Theſe met at Weſtminſter, The tranſlation of the 
four great Prophets, with the book of Lamentations, and the twelve 
leſſer prophets, was committed to Dr. Harding, Dr. Reynolds, Dr. 
Holland, Dr. Kilby, Dr. Miles Smith, afterwards Biſhop of Glou- 
ceſter, Dr. Brett, and Mr. 3 Theſe aſſembl ed — 
* e 2 ord. 
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As. D. 1609.]: No Prince had ever uniformity of re- 
ligion' more at heart than James; and he was particu- 
larly attached to the conſtitution of the church of 
England. For refuting all errors and hereſies repug- 
nant thereto, he founded, this year, a college at Chel- 
ſea. It conſiſted of a provoſt, ſeventeen fellows, and 
two profeſſors of hiſtory; all men eminent for learn- 
ing, and provided with an handſome maintenance, 
that they might have leiſure, as well as other conve- 
niences, to employ their time entirely in the ſtudy of 
religious controverſies, and in the defence of the re- 
formation againſt Papiſts and Nonconformers. 
A. D. 1610. ] The laws againſt the Roman Catho- 
lics were ſo ſevere, that it was not eaſy to find new 
ways of encreaſing their ſeverity: but the aſſaſſination 
of Henry IV. of France, happening about this time, 
Taiſed-fuch an indignation in the parliament, on ac- 
count of its being perpetratea by a Popiſh enthuſiaſt; 
that an act was paſſed this year for tendering the oath 
of allegiance to women recuſants, and ſubjecting their 
huſbands, either to the payment of ten pounds a 
month for their wives abſence from church, or the ſe- 
queſtration of a third part of their eſtates. This year 
the new tranſlation of the Bible was publiſhed. 


Ford, ; The reſt of the Old Teſtament, generally called the Hagio- 
graphy, was intruſted to Mr. Edward Lively, Dr. Richardſon, Dr, 
Chaderton, Mr. Dillingham,. Dr. Andrews, brother to the Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, Mr. Harriſon, Mr. Spalding, and Mr. Bing. Theſe 
convened at Cambridge. Dr. Duport, Dr. Branthwait, Dr. Rad- 
cliffe, Dr. Ward, Mr. Downes, Mr. Boys, and Dr. Ward, tranſlated 
the Apocrypha, and met at Cambridge. The four Goſpels, the Acts 
of the Apofles, and the Apocalyp'e or Revelations, were committed 
to Dr. Thomas Ravis, afterwards Biſhop of London, Dr. George 
Abbot, in the ſequel Primate of Canterbury, Dr. Eades, Mr. 
Thompſon, Mr. Savil, Dr. Peryn, Dr. Ravens. and Mr. Harmer. 
They met at Oxford. The tranſlation of the reſt of the New Teſta- 
ment was referred to Dr, William Barlow, afterwards Biſhop of 
Lincoelo, Dr. Hutchinſon, Dr. Spencer, Mr. Fenton, Mr. Rabbet, 
Mr. Saunderſon; and Mr. Dakins. Theſe met at Wellminſter. 5 
l | E | p | A. . 
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A. D. 1642. In March, one Bartholomew Legget 
was ſummoned before John King. Biſhop of London, 
tor denying the divinity of Jeſus Chritt, ind 2 plurality 
of perſons in the Deity. At his appearing he queſtion- 
ed the authority of the court, and perſiſting in his ob- 
ſtinacy, was pronounced an incorrigible heretic, and 
delivered over to the ſecular magiſtrate. He was 
burnt in Smithfield. In the next month, Edward 
Whitman, of Burton upon Trent, was burned at. 
Litchfield, for maintaining heterodox opinions. 

A. D. 1617.] The King, having lately made a pro- 
greſs thro* Lancaſhire, obſerved that the exceſſive 
ſcruples of ſome magiſtrates and miniſters, and their 
tying people — 4 from all ſort of relaxation on Sunday, 
had given the Papiſts occaſion to miſreport the church 
of England, as if no innocent recreation was allowed 
among the reformed: to prevent their gaining pro- 
ſelytes upon this pretence, his Majeſty publiſhed a de- 
claration for-allowing the people their uſual recreations 
after. divine ſervice. 

A. D. 1621.] This ſummer Archbiſhop. Abbot, be- 
ing invited by the Lord Zouch to kill a buck at his 
park at Bramzil in Hampſhire, met with a calamitous 
misfortune; for ſhooting at a deer with a croſs- bow, 
the keeper coming up unwarily too forward, was ſtruck 
with the arrow under the left arm, and died about an 
hour after, The King, apprehenſive that ſcandal 
might be given, ordered the caſe to be examined by 
commiſſioners whom he appointed, However, the 
Archbiſhop was not deprived ; he gave eo01.'a year to 
the man's widow, and kept a monthly faſt on Tueſday, 
being the day of the week whereon the misfortune 
happened. 

A. D. 1624. ] The act of the 27th of Henry VIII. 
obliging the grantees of religious houſes to maintain 
tillage, and keep on hoſpitality, was repealed by the 
parliament. The claſhing between the Engliſh regu- 
lars and ſeculars has been already related. To keep up 
E e 3 this 
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this difference, to give orders, and to keen the party 
better united, the — and Benedictines deſired the | 
Pope to put them under the government of a Bi 
Pope Urban VIII. conſecrated Richard Smith, and 
ſent him to England for that purpoſe. 

A. D. 1625.] bn the beginning of this year the King 
fell ill of an ague, which proved mortal: 
Death an and he died at Theobalds on Sunday the 27th 
T. James. aof March. Lord Bacon admires this King 
* for the compaſs and extent of his genius, 
for the firength of his memory, for the quickneſs of 
his apprehenſion, for his penetration, and his ready 
methodical way of ſpeaking. Dr. Joho Williams, 
Biſhop Lincoln, Lord Keeper, in his ſermon at the 
King's funeral, drew a — between Solomon and 
the Prince deceaſed. However his character is very 
5 and e drawn by dierte. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Of the fon and Reign of King CHARLþs L and the 
- STATE of REL1cow. from 1625 to e to. tht 
ek of Cnaxrxs II. | 


PON the dee "FERRY his onde fon Charles 
vas, according to cuſtom, proclaimed at Theo- 
balds, in London, and elſewhere. The parliament 
and convocation being ſoon to meet, Biſhop Laud was 
directed by his Majeſty to conſult the learned Biſhop 
Andrews upon the juncture, and to take his advice 
what was fit to be debated on the ſubject of religion. 
The marriage agreed in the late reign, between his 
preſent Majeſty * the French King's * was — 

emnize 


4 


' Jemnized by proxy at Paris May 1; and on the 7th, 
the corpſe of the late King was interred at Weſtmig- 
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ter in Henry VII. 's chapel, King Charles, in his own 
perſon, mournfully attending the fugerals of his fa- 
ther. Soon after his Majeſty met th&Queen at Dover, 
and conveyed her to London, after the conſummation 
of the marriage at Canterbury. On the 18th of June 
the parliament met at Weſtminſter, but nothing ma- 
terial happened in it, except a remonſtrance againſt 
the growth of Popery ; to ſatisfy which the King wrote 
in December to the two Archbiſhops to perform their 
part for diſcovering and apprehending of Jeſuits, and 


ſeminary prieſts, requiring them to proceed againſt 


iſh'recuſants by excommunicatin, and other cen- 


ures of the church. The King, having ſummoned 
another parliament to meet on Feb. 6, 1626, reſolved 


to proceed to his coronation before the ſeſſion : the 
feaſt of the bleſſed Virgin was fixed on for this ſo- 
Jemnity. And for the Fedder adjuſting every part of 
the ceremony to the ſervice and orders of the church 
of England, the King iſſued 'a commiſſion to the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and ſome other Biſhops, to 


ſettle the form; which being done, Williams the 


Dean of Weſtminſter being our of favour, Dr. William 
Laud was appointed in his ſtead to perform the Dean's 
part, in preparing for that pompous folemnity. And 


finding the old crucifix among the repalia, he placed 
it on the altar according to the antient uſage. In the 


latter end of the late King's reign, Mr. Richard Mon- 


tague had begun a controverſy with the Roman Ca- 


tholics in favour of the church of England; and, for 
ſome things he had advanced to diſtinguiſh her doc- 
trine from the Calviniſticat tenets, had been deeply 


cenſured by thoſe of that pitty. They pretended he 
had deſerted the church of England, and made dan- 
gerous advances towards Popery and Arminianiſm. 


Montague, having procured a copy of an information 


they intended to lay before the next parliament, had 


K e 4 & applied 
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applied to che Kiog for his protection. James, taking | 
notice of the heat and clamour of Montague's adver- 

Jaries,: gave him leave to appeal to him, and, make 
his defence in print. 1 he tract was entitled = 
Caſarem: : but * King dying before it was printed off, 
it was addreſſed to bis ſucceſſor. Montague had been 
ſummoned before the late parliament, and a cenſure 
| » paſſed on his writings 3 and now was ſummoned again, 
and his appeal to Cæſar debated. This. book being 
referred by the Commons to a committee, Mr. Pym 
made his report of ſeveral opinions extracted from it 
as erroneous; upon which the houſe reſolved, . That 

Mr. Montague endeavoured to reconcile England i to 

1 Rome, and alienate the King's affection from his well- 

| affected ſubjects. This is the firſt inſtance of a com- 
mittee of religion i in the houſe of Commons. . It does 
not appear that this impeachment was laid before. the 
houſe of Lords, nor in what manner the Commons 
intended to proſecute their charge, or how far they pro- 
ceeded. Neither does it appear that Montague was. 
brought to his defence, or that he returned any anſwer 
to the articles of the charge : from whence it may. be 
concluded, that the proceſs was dropped by the Com- 
mons. The Commons complaint of the growth of 

Popery, and the King's letters to the Biſhops and 

Judges, to proſecute recuſants, looked like a ſtorm 
comin + ge that quarter. The Pope, - receiving ad- 
vice of this unexpected turn, ſent a conſolatory —.— 
to the Engliſh — Catholics. This Pope, like 

Paul V. ſeems to miſtake the purport of the oath of 

allegiance; he takes it for granted that this teſt means 

more than a ſecurity for loyalty and civil obedience. 

I Notwithſtanding he recommends ſubmiſſion and. paſ- 

C five obedience, lets them know, that they are not to 

I apply to any expedients of violence, and that prayers 

and patience are the * defence Seiten Hande are 
| to 9 1 * of, | 
The 
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The deanery of the chapel royal being vacant by 
* death of Bihop Andrews, Laud was preferred 
to that ſtation. Hie had oblerved an over ceremonious- 
cuſtom. prevail through the late reign. When the 
King came into his cloſet to hear the ſermon at cha- 
pel, it was the cuſtom. to break off divine ſervice, 
and, ſing the an hem, that, the preacher might go into 
the pulpit. This was exgeſſive reſpect, and looked. as 
af the King came into the houſe. ot, God to be wor- 
ſhipped. Laud therefore entreated his Maj ſty to be 
preſent at the Liturgy, as well as the ſermon; and 
that, at whatever part of the pray ers the King came in, 
the prieſt might proceed. to the end of the ſervice. . 
The King conſented; ſo far from bring diſconcerted, 
that he thanked the Biſhop for ſo pious a ſuggeſtion. 
A D. 1628.] On the 7:h of March a new paclia- - 
ment met at Weſtminſter, This parliament, to ſhew 
heir concern for religion, brought in a bill “ for re- 
1 — of ſundry abuſes committed on the Lord's 
day.“ There was a ſtatute to this purpoſe made in 
the firſt year of this reign; which was fortified and 
extended by the preſent parliament. I he Commons 
| brought in a charge againſt Dr. Manwaring tor preach- 
ing arbitrary doctrine. He had lately, in two K ermons 
before the King at Whitehall, delivered himſelf very 
indiſcreetly to this purpoſe. „That the King is not 
bound to preſerve the ſubjects in their legal rights and 
liberties : that his royal will and abſolute command, 
in impoſing loans and taxes, though without the con- 
ſent of the parliament, ought to be obeyed by the 
ſubje& under the penalty of eternal damnation :. that 
habe who refuſed to comply, tranſgreſſed the law of 
God, and incurred the guilt of impiety, diſloyalty and . 
— ” The Commons, by their Speaker, de- 
. judgment of the Lords againſt him; upon 
uh they gave ſentence, ** that he ſhould be im- 
priſoned during pleaſure, fined in a thouſand pounds, 
* for three years from the exerciſe of the mi- 
* niſtry, 
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* wiſtty; make his ſubmiſſion, and his ſermons ſhould 
De barnt.*?? About this time the Commons addreffes 
che King with a remonſtrance, ſhewing, ** That they 
Had reaſon to apprehend a ſecret deſign of introduci 
2 change in religion: that it was the viſible — 
f Popery, and the particular countenance received at 
court, which occaſtoned that jealouſy; and that the 
minds of his ſubjects were further alarmed by his Ma- 
Jeſty's letters for ſtopping legal proceedings againſt 
'Papiſts, &c.” This addreſs was not well received by his 
"Majeſty. | However, the Commons went to draw an. 
other remonſtrance againſt tonnage and age, 
Upon which the King prorogued them to the 2orh of 
2 ; and thus the preſenting it was preventetl. 
Majeſty publiſhed an anſwer to rhe firſt remon- 
France: it was drawn up by Laud; who,  foon 
"After the receſs of parliament, was cratiflated from 
"Bath and Wells, to London: and Montague was pro- 
moted to the fee of Chicheſter. At the confirma- 
tion of Biſhops, there is public notice given, that if 
any perſons can object againſt the party elecked, or 
The, legality of the election, they are to come and 
offer their exceptions at the day prefixed. This inti- 
mation being given, one Jones, a bookſeller, atterided 
with a mob, appearing at the confirmation, e excepted 
againſt Montague, as a perſon unqualified for the 
epiſcopal dignity. But his exceptions being neither 
Ven in writing by an advocate, nor preſented by an 
| of the court (theſe being material circumſtan- 
erz) the confirmation went on: and, to ſet Montague 
"out of the reach of theſe cavils, he was  Eohfrexated 
4 two days after at Croydon. 
After the murder of the Duke of Backih hint, 
who was ſtabbed by one Felton at Pottfmnotth, 
Pr. Laud feemed to fill his rbom in the King's 
eſteem, and had à conſiderable direction of affairs 
both in church and ſtate. In order to ſilence the con- 
troverfy between the Calyinifts and Arminians, he 
procured 
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5 the reprinting of the nine and thirty articles, 
with the King's declaration prefixed at the head of 
them. The Calviniſts complained loudly of this de- 
— and drew up an addreſs, which they intended 

preſent to the King, for recalling it: but this was 
gopped in its paſſage, and never reached his Majeſty. 
In the interval of the ſeſſion, the King thought * 
to ſuppreſs Or. Manwaring's ſermons, by proclama- 
tion: and Montague's appeal to Cæſar, as being 
thought the, firſt occaſion of theſe controverſies, were 
called in; all perſons, who had any of theſe books in 
their poſſeſſion, being ordered to deliver them to the 
Biſhop of the dioceſe, However, to ſecure Monta- 
ue from further trouble, and relieve Manwaring a 
little under the parliamentary ſentence, they had bath 
his Majeſty's pardon; and Manwaring, notwithſtand · 
ing the ſentence of the Lords had diſabled him from 
promotion. was preſented to a rectorſhip, and after · 
— made Biſhop of St. David's. The preferring 
this gentleman, who had recanted in form, was far 
from. being acceptable, It ſeemed like partiality to the 
prerogative, and made the parliament more warm at 
their next meeting, and the King loſe ground in the 
affection of his ſubjefts. _ 

A. D. 1629.] At the meeting of the parliament, 
the Commons concerned themſelves about controver» 
ſies of. religion, pronounced upon the ſenſe of the 
thirty · nine articles, and ſeemed to claſhwith the King's 
declaration. Purſuant to a ſpeech of Pym's, wherein 
he. complains of innovations in religion, &c. the com» 
mittee except to the ons of Montague. and . Man» 
waring, complain of Richard. Neal Biſhop. of Win- 
cheſter for procuring them, and pronounce an Armi- 
nian the ſpawn of a Papiſt. And thus the humour 
beginning to run high in the lower houſe againſt the 
court, the King diſſolved the parliament, on March 
the 10th. Laud, who bad now the aſcendant at court, 
being ſenſible that the diſcipline and revenues p the 
Nn! church 
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church were miſmanaged, and out of order, . 
tent upon providing a remedy. To this 7; ages he 
conſulted Samuel Harſenet Archbiſhop of Tork; and 
theſe two threw their ſcheme into ten articles, and pre- 
ferited them to the King. This draught was figned 
by his Majefty, and publiſhed under the title of his 
«Inſtructions to the moſt Reverend Father in God, 
George Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury.“ 

A. D. 1630.]- In Lent, John Davenant Biſhop of | 
Sarum preaching before the King, happened to touch 
on the quinquarticular controverſy, which gave great 
offence to the King. The Biſhop's text was out of 
Romans vi. 3. Eternal life is the gift of God, through 
Feſus Chriſt our Lord. The third head of his ſermon 
was, that the godly are happy in the manner of their 
reward, becaule the eternal life beſtowed upon them is 
 donumgratuitum, or free and unmerited bounty. From 

this-propoſition he conſidered eternal life under three 
reſpects; | that is, in the eternal deſtination thereof, which 
we call free elefiion. This being the paſſage which gave 
offence, the Biſhop's apology was, that the doctrine. 
of predeſtination was not forbidden by the King's de- 
_ claration, becauſe it eſtabliſhes all the nine and thirty 
articles, amongſt which that of predeſtination i is one.“ 
The Lords of the council told him, that it was his Ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure that theſe myſterious queſtions ſhould 
not be debated, He replied, he was ſorry he did not 
know, his Majeſty's mind, and that for the future he 
would govern himſelf accordingly. Upon this he was 
diſmifſed without farther trouble, and afterwards: ad- 
mitted to kiſs the King's hand, who told him, the 
doctrine of predeſtination was too big for the people's 
underſtanding, and that the preaching reformation and 
good life would be much more ſerviceable to the au- 
diencte. 

A. D. 1633.] Archbiſhop Abbot FR this. year, 
Auguſt 4, Laud ſucceeded him in the ſee of Canter- 
bury.” The firſt directions he received from * — 
2 Err 
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ferred to the buſineſs: of ordinations.'- To fecure the 
clergy from indigence and dependance, it was provided 
by the canons, that none ſhould be. ordained without 
a title. A title for maintenance is thus ſettled by the 
church; the perſon to be ordained. muſt either exhibit 
his preſentation to ſome benefice .within the dioceſe of 
the Biſhop ordaining, or bring an unqueſtionable cer- 
tificate of his being provided. of 2 curacy in. the ſaid 
dioceſe, or that he is affured of officiating as deacon or 
prieſt in ſome cathedral or collegiate church, or that he 
can make proof of his being a fellow or chaplain in 
ſame college in Oxford or Cambridge, or that he is 
five years ſtanding maſter of arts, and lives in one of 
the univerſities upon his own charges; or, laſtly, the 
Biſhop who ordains him ſhall engage to prefer him 
ſhortly to ſome cure then void. | ** 
About this time the King publiſhed a declaration 
for allowing of lawful ſports on the Lord's day. This 
declaration, Whether upon the ſcore of indulging too 
much liberty, or diſpenſing with a late act of parlia- 
ment, was not well received, and gave the people a 
further diſguſt to the adminiſtration. Some of the 
clergy, who ſcrupled the reading of it in their church- 
es, were ſuſpended by the ordinaries, and-proſecuted 
in the high commiſſion. Theſe rigours, though not 
very common, heightened the complaints, and differ- 
ved the government both in church and ſtate ®. . ' 
A. D. 1634.] This year the clergy of London pe- 


titioned the King for the benefit ot the law, and the 


due payment of their tithes z which petition was gra- 
ciouſly received, and ſeveral of the privy council were 
appointed to examine it: however, it came to nothing. 
This year alſo the Archbiſhop of Canterbury began 
his metropolitical viſitation in the dioceſe of. Lincoln; 
and, in the firſt place, John Williams, the. Biſhop, 


On june 18, his Majeſty ws crowned King of Scotland at 
Holytoodhouſe by John Spottiſwood, Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's: | 
: I? . | 


k 30 get 
Amd che fix Archdeacons, were e ſoſpended the exerciſe 
| of their juriſdiction during the time of their viſitation, 


each, and to ſuffer perpetual impriſonment, 


The bringing the communion- table into the chancel, 
Which ſicuation had been long diſcontinued in ſeveral 
Places, oecafioned a warm conteſt both in this dioceſe 
and elſe where. The churchwardens were now ordered 
to remove the communion table to the eaſt end of the 
chancel,” and incloſe it with a decent rail; it having 
been incloſed in che middle by order of Williams, the 
then Bithop of chat dioceſe. 

A. D. 1635. In July, a proclamation was publiſh- 
ed gainſt profane ſwearitig and curſing, purſuant to 
#1 A in in the late reign. An office was likewiſe erected 
for receiving the penalty of the ſtatute, and the mo- 
ney ariſing from thence was to be paid to' the reſpec- 
tive Biſhops, and diſtributed among the poor where 
the offender dwelt. © 

A. D. 1636.] At this time a controverſy happened 
beteten the Archbiſhop and the two univerſities, con- 
cerning the right of viſitation. The Archbiſhop 
claimed a right of viſiting upon the privilege of his ſee, 


Tze untverſities, on the other ſide, alledged, that this 
— was veſted in the King, upon the ſcore of 


ug their founder. The cauſe was brought before 
the Catel board, his Majeſty being preſent, to heat 


auc determine the debate, which was decided in favour 


of the Archbiſhop. This year Pryn, Baſtwick, and 
Burton, were tried in the high commiſſion court — 
Itbeffifly the hierarchy, and were ſentenced next year 
theſtar-chamber to pay a fine of five thouſand —4 
wa ha- 
ving their ears cut off in the pillory. Pryn had loft 


part of his four years before, for a like offence © how- - 


ever, he had no abatemenr in his puniſhment for that 


— but was ſentenced to loſe the remainder, 
and be marked on both cheeks with the letters 8 and 


1 An ſeditious libeller. 
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The Roman Cathglics were not all this time negli = 


gent of their intereſt, About two years before thi 
Panzani, the Pope's agent, came to London; — 
his buſineſs being to diſcover, Whether the King would 
permit thoſe of his communion a; Catholic Biſhop of 
the Engliſh nation: and, to make the motion paſs the 
better, they were contented this Biſhop ſhould! be no- 
minated by his Majeſty, and not exerciſe.his function 
but under ſuch limitations as the King. ſhould: pre- 
ſcribe. Upon this requeſt, a query was put to Pan- 
zani, Whether the Pope would allow the nomina- 
ting ſuch a Biſhop as held the oath. of allegiance à law- 
ful engagement? and whether his Holineſs would give 
the Engliſh of his communion leave to take the oath ?** 


- 


Panzani, finding; himſelf ſomewhat embarraſſed in the - 


queſtion, declared he had no commiſſion to ſpeak to 
that matter. Upon this diſappointment, he went low- 
er in his requeſt, and, by ſome correſpondence at court, 


moved the King, that the Queen might be permitted 


an agent from the Pope, for directing her ſpiritual af- 


fairs. The King, by the advice of his council, con- 
deſcended to the motion, upon condition that the par- 
ty, ſent ſhould be no prieſt. Panzani, having conti- 


nued in England two years, returned to Rome, leaving 
Seignior Con, a Scotchman, in his ſtead; who, being 


a perſon of dexterity and addreſs, worked himſelf into 


a converſation. with ſome. of the miniſtry, and(endea- 


voured to get acquainted. with, Laud, But the Arch?“ 
biſhop having no gaod opinion of him, or his buſineſs, 
would not ſo much as. admit of a viſit of ceremony. 
However, by the King's connivance, and the Queens 
fayour, the Papiſts came ſomewhat forward, appeared. 
in greater numbers at court, and frequented their de- 
votions at Somerſet-houſe, with more freedom than 
formerly. This being obſerved, the blame was chiefly. . 


laid upon Laud; and ſeveral libels were ſcattered in 


London, reflecting on him, as an encourager of the- 


mals, and little better than the Pope's penſioner. Wal- 
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ter Montague, a younger ſon of the Earl of Manche⸗ 
ſter, and Sir Toby Matthews, ſon of the late Arch- 
biſhop of York; had been very active in their miſſion, 
and, amongſt others, had lately converted the Coun- 
| reſs'of Newport. The Archbiſhop finding himſelf at- 
tacked with calumny, took this opportunity to dif- 
prove the imputations. Being at the council-table, he 
addreſſed himſelf to the King, and in a full diſcourſe 
acquainted his Majeſty with the growth of the Roman 
Catholic intereſt; that the Papiſts met frequently at 
Somerſet-houſe ; and that Montague and Matthews 
had taken unſufferable liberties, ' practiſed upon his 
Majeſty's ſubjects, and particularly upon thoſe within 
the verge of the court. This ſpeech being well re- 
ceived by the King, Montague and Matthews were 
ordered to retire. 
A. D. 1639.] In the dioceſe of "> RET one cox 
| progehed a ſermon upon Hoſea iv. 4. to prove that the 
church of England did not maintain the calling of 
Biſhops to be jure divino; which made an ill impreſſion 
upon a great many people- in thoſe parts. But the 
Biſhop of Exeter having diſcourſed this Cox, ſent him 
up to the Archbiſhop; where receiving full ſatisfac- 


* 


tion upon the queſtion, he went home, and, of his 


on voluntary motion, made a handſome recantation, 
and recovered the people he had formerly miſled. 
A. D. 1640. ] The late troubles in Scotland, and 
the King's indulgence to the covenanters, animated 
the faction in England; the times grew diſturbed, and 
the faction was greatly embarraſſed; To relieve the 
_ King under theie difficulties, the Earl of Stafford, the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the Marquis of Ha- 
milton, adviſed his Majeſty to call a parliament ; it 
was likewiſe reſolved at the board, to give an extraor- 
- dinary aſſiſtance, in caſe the houſe ſnould prove in- 
compliant, and refuſe the paſſing of ſublidies. The 
parliament met at Weftminſter, on April 13: ſoon 
after the opening of the ſeſſion the King ſent a meſſage 
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tõ the lower houſe; to put them in mind of ſup- 
plies; reporting the intolerable uſage he had received 
from the Scots; and declaring, that provided they 
granted him an aid ſuitable to the occaſion, he would 
Sive up his claim of Hip- money, and ſatisfy all other 
reaſonable demands. But the commons, as things 


were managed, were in no diſpoſition for compliance; 


they inſiſted upon farther ſecurities for property, for 


better ſettlement of religion, and for privilege of par- 


liament. The queſtion was, whether the King's meſ- 
ſage; or the Commons requeſt, was firſt to he conſi- 
deted? After ſeveral conferences between the two 
houſes, the Lords voted a preference to the King's 
buſineſs, and the Commons to that of the ſubject. But 
the diſpute was quickly ended, no leſs unfottunately 
than it began: for Secretary Vane, being ordered to 
acquaint the Commons in what proportion the King de- 
ſired to be aſſiſted; propoſed twelve ſubſidies; whereas; 
it was ſaid, he had expreſs orders to mention no more 
than ſix. This being looked on as an exceſſive demand, 


ſhocked the Commons; and put them quite out of tem- 


er : ſo that proceeding to ſome unacceptable debates, 
the King, deſpairing of any. good iſſue, diſſolved the 
_ parliament. However, the convocation ſtill continu- 

ed ſitting, having received a commiſſion from under 
the broad ſeal, for altering the canons, or making new 
ones. Archbiſhop Laud brought in one for ſup- 
preſſing the farcher growth of Popery.” A canon was 
drawn ** for the better keeping the day of his'Majeſty's 
inauguration :” and another was levelled againſt the 
ſpreading of the Socinian hereſy. The next proviſion 
was a, reſtraint of ſeFaries : by which canon it was de- 


creed, that all thoſe proceedings and penalties mention- 


ed in the canon againſt Popiſh recuſants, ſhould, as far 
as'they are applicable, ſtand in full force and vigour, 


againſt all Anabaptiſts, Browniſts, Separatiſts, Fami- 
lifts, or other ſects whatſoever, who refuſe repairing to 
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heir pariſh-churches for hearing divine ſervice, and re- 
<eiving the holy communion. . 
Thus far the convocation had gone when the par- 
- Jiament was unfortunately diſſolved: notwithſtanding 
of which they went on with their buſineſs, though the 
pProſpect was dark, and the juncture very diſcouraging : 
for five hundred of the mob had lately made a march 
to Lambeth, and attacked the Archbiſhop's palace 
two hours: but being diſappointed in their malice, 
and forced to retire, they reſolved to aſſault the con- 
vocation, The King being informed of the danger. 
appointed them a guard, conſiſting of ſome companies 
of the train bands of Middleſex, commanded by En- 
_  dymion Porter, a well- affected gentleman. The canons 
afterwards paſſed in this convocation are as follows ; 
1. Anoath enjoined for the preventing of all innova- 
tions in doctrine and government. 2. A declaration 
concerning fome rites and ceremonies. 3. Of preach- 
. ing for conformity. 4. One book of articles of en- 
quiry to be uſed at all parochial viſitations. 5. 
Concerning the converſation of the clergy. 6, Chan- 
cellors patents. 7. Chancellors alone not to cenſure 
any of the clergy in ſundry caſes. 8. Excommuni- 
cation, and abſolution, not to be pronounced but by a 
prieſt, 9. Concerning the commutations, - and the 
diſpoſing of them. 10. Concerning ſome concurrent 
Juriſdictions. ,_ 11. Concerning licences to marry : 
and, 12. Againſt vexatious Citations, Theſe-canons 
were all unanimouſly ſubſcribed by the convocation, 
Godfrey Goodman, Biſhop of Glouceſter, excepted: 
Before their ſubſcription they were read before the King 
and Privy-Council ; the Judges, and other eminent 
perſons of the. lang robe, being preſent. They were 
approved by the whole audience, the King giving the 
Archbiſhop thanks for bringing things to ſo good an 
Hue, After this ſolemn approbation they were ſub- 
ſcribed in the upper houfe by the Biſhops, and the 
reſt of the clergy, none refuſing to put their hand _ 
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the Biſhop of Glouceſter, This Prelate's firmneſs to 
the” reformation had been formerly queſtioned, which 
ſuſpicion was increaſed by this refuſal; for it was 
thought the ſtrictneſs of the canon for ſuppreſſing the 
growth of Popery, was the only reafon of his ſtanding 
off. He was firſt” argued with, and then required to 
acquieſce, by his Metropolitan : but theſe methods 
proving ine ffectual, he was ſuſpended ab officio et be- 
neficio by both houſes. The Rage being put into 
form, ſigned by the Archbiſhop, and publickly pro- 
nounced, his Majeſty ordered his commitment. But 
this durance was but ſhort ; for on the 10th of July 
he acknowledged his miſbehaviour before the Lords of 
the council, and took the oath enjoined by tlie ſixth 
cation, upom which he recovered his liberty. Theſe 
canons were greatly complained of : but it appears, 
that the guarding the government, the pinning the ſub- 
Jets ſo cloſe to their duty, and declaring ſo ſtrongly 
againſt rebellion,- was the great grievance in them: 

The King having . marched againſt the Scots, 
à paper was dropped in Covent Garden, to encourage 
the apprentices and ſoldiers to attach the Archbiſhop : 
but, one of the mob having been executed for the late 
attempt on Lambeth, they had not courage enough to 
renew the enterprize. But not long after, when the 
high commiſſion ſat at St. Paul's, about two thouſand 
Browniſts inſulted the court, pulled down all the 
benches in the conſiſtory, and cried out they would 
have no Biſhops nor High Commiſſion. The King, 
by this tumuit, was put to the expence of a guard for 
St. Paul's, as he had been for Weſtminſter before, 
On the 3d of November, the long parlia- ;, _ 
ment, which proved fo fatal to the King, eg 
met at Weſtminſter. At the opening this ,,,, 
ſeſſion, the Commons made ſpeeches againſt 
the crown, and the church, in a very remarkable man- 
ner; and gave early indications of what followed. 
The Earl of Strafford, who commanded the Englifk 
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army, came up. to Londen, at the King's inſtance; 
and ventured himſelf with the parliament. This, 
both by himſelf, and his friends, was thought a ſtep 
ſome what too hardy. But the caution was over-ruled 
by his Majeſty, who promiſed his protection, and re- 
fuſed to diſpenſe with his abſence at the council-board. 
However, this nobleman's apprehenſions of danger 
were too well founded; for, upon his appearing in the 
houſe, he was impeached for high treaſon by the Com- 
mons, committed to the black rod, and ſent to the 
Tower ſoon after. The government being now in a 
viſible declenſion, Burton and Prynne got looſe from 
their confinement, and made a pompous entry into 
London; being attended from Brentford with ſeveral 

thouſands of horſe and foot, with roſemary in their 
hats. Thus the King's courts of juſtice, which had 
cenſured theſe men, were openly inſulted : and the 
criminals were admitted to the houſe of Commons, to 
Prefer petitions againſt the proſecutors. By this coun- 
tenance the Puritan: faction was further animated to at- 
tack the church. Alderman Pennington, with a re- 
tinue of ſome hundreds, came to the houſe of Com- 
mons, and preſented a petition ſubſcribed by fifteen 
thouſand Londoners, tho? not in the name of the cor- 
Poration. This paper exhibited a ſtrong complaint 
againſt the ceremonies and diſcipline of the church of 
England : but, containing too much matter for ſudden 
diſpatch, it was poſtponed to a time of more leiſure, 
Upon December 15, the Commons attacked the late 
convocation in form, and reſolved, ullo contradicente, : 
« 1. That the clergy of England, convened in any 
convocation, or ſynod, or otherwiſe, have no power 
to make any conſtitutions, or acts, whatever, in mat- 
ters of doctrine, diſcipline, or otherwiſe, to bind the 
clergy or laity of the land, without common conſent 
of .patliament. 2. That the ſeveral conſtitutions and 
canons eccleſiaſtical, treated upon by the Archbiſhops 


of Canterbury and York, Preſidents of the convoca- 
tion 
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tion for 757 * provinces of Canterbury and 
York, and the reſt of the Biſhops and clergy of thoſe 
nc and agreed upon with the King's Majeſty's 
icence, in their ſeveral ſynods begun at London and 
York in 1640, do not bind the clergy or laity of this 
land, or either of them.” The next day, the ſame 
ſubject being reſumed, it was reſolved, nullo contradicente, 
£6 x, That theſe canons, above-matihned, do con- 
tain in them many matters contrary to the King's pre- 
rogatiye, to the fundamental laws and ſtatutes of this 
realm, to the rights of parliament, to the property and 
liberty of the ſubject; and matters tending to ſedition, 
and of 'dangerous' conſequence. 2. That the ſeveral 
grants of the beneyolences, or contributions granted to 
his moſt excellent Majeſty, by the clergy, of the pro- 
vinces of Canterbury and York, in the ſeveral convo- 
cations or ſynods holden at Canterbury and York, 
A. D. 1640, are contrary to the laws, and ought not 
to bind the clergy.” The next day Mr. Denzil Hol- 
lis was ſent up from the lower houſe to the Lords, with 
an impeachment of high treaſon againſt Archbiſhop 
Laud : upon which he was committed to the black rod, 
and continued under that reſtraint till the 1ſt of March 
next year, when he was ſent to the Tower, The dif- 
cipline of the church ſinking with the Archbiſhop, 
about fourſcore Anabaptiſts, meeting at a houſe in St. 
Saviour's, Southwark, preached | that the 35th of Eli- 
zabeth, enjoining the uſe of the common prayer, was no 
legal ſtatute, becauſe the Biſhops concurred to the 
making of it. From hence they advanced to the 
crown, aſſerting, that the King cannot make a good 
law, becauſe not perfeZly regenerate; and that he is 
only to be obeyed in matters relating to the ſtate, Up- 
on their being brought before the Lords, they con - 
feſſed the articles, but were diſmiſſed without puniſn · 
ment. 
A. D. 1641.] On March 10, a bill was brought 
into the houſe of Commons, and paſſed, That no 
F F 3 Biſhop 
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Hop ſhould have any vote in parliament, any judi- 


dal power in the ſtar-chamber, or any authority in 


temporal affairs ; and that no clergyman ſhould be in the 


* 


commiſſion of the peace. This bill had many abettors 


in the houſe of Lords, where it was afterwards thrown 


gut. The Earl of Strafford was now brought to his 
pl. Several articles were brought againſt him; but 


hat which lay hardeſt upon him was, his adviſing the 
King, as it was pretended, to bring over the Iriſh army 
to reduce this kingdom to obedience. Theſe words 


were ſaid to be ſpoken at the council-board, when the 


diffolution of the laſt parliament was reſolved on. The 
charge was ſupported only by a fingle evidence, 
and contradicted by the reſt of the cabinet; and Secre- 
tary Vane, this evidence, had twice depoſed before 
that he knew nothing of the matter. The Lord Digby, 


tho? one of the committee for preparing matter for, and 


managing the trial of the Earl, was ſo affected with 


the diſproof of this grand article, that he ſolemnly waſh- 
ed his hands of Strafford's blood, and refuſed to concur 


with the bill, © The Commons diſtruſting the force of 
their evidence; and being apprehenſive the Earl would 
be acquitted by his Peers, changed their battery, and 
proceeded by way of attainder. The Biſhops moved 
to be excuſed from being preſent on the trial. The 


bill paſſed with the Commons, but found more oppo- 


ſition from the upper houſe ; till the mob, counte- 
nanced by the Earl of Strafford's enemies, 9 down 
to the parliament-houfe in formidable numbers, and 


inſulted the Lords, by crying 7uſtice, juſtice; and either 


frightened them from the houſe, or overawed the ma- 
jority into a compliance. Notwithſtanding the opi- 
nions of the Judges, Biſhops, &c. that it was neceſ- 
ſary to appeaſe the people, and for the preſervation of 
himſelf and family, that the King ſhould 6138-0 al- 
ſent to the bill, nothing could prevail on his Majeſty 
to conſent to it. To ſet his conſcience at liberty, the 
Earl very generouſly wrote him a letter to perſuade his 
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liance; and declared himſelf willing to reſign is 
life, rather than keep up a miſunderſtanding between 
the King and his ſubjects. The King at laſt gave a 
- commiſſion to the Lord Privy Seal, the Lord Cham- 
berlain, and ſeveral others, to paſs the atrainder : and, 
at the ſame time, he ſigned another deſtructive act, for 
continuing the ſeſſion as long as the parliament ſhould 
think fit. Thus the parliament had ſome colour, tho? 
no law, for puſhing things to an extremity, and levy- 
ing men and money againſt the government. Had not 
this act been paſſed, the King might have ſcattered 
them at diſcretion ; and in caſe they had been ſo hardy 
as to have far after a diſſolution, they would have 
wanted a varniſh to cover their coarſe complexion, and 
the revolt would have been more legible and unconteſt- 
ed: The Earl of Strafford was executed ſoon after, and 
ſuffered with great calmneſs and reſignation, profeſſing 
himſelf innocent in the intents and purpoſes of his 
heart of what he died for, and praying God would for- 

ive thoſe who contrived his death. 

A deſign was now forming in the parliament for 
lopping the revenues of the church, and ſuppreſſing 
the deaneries and chapters. The clergy, endeavouring 
to break this propoſal, ordered one in each cathedral 
to come up, and ſolicit their friends in either houſe: 
they drew a petition to the Lords and Commons, but 
it was never preſented : they likewiſe retained counſel, 
and inſtructed them with heads to plead on. But be- 
ing informed, that the- houſe would not allow them 
the benefit of the long robe; and that, if they had any 
thing to ſuggeſt, they muſt appear and plead their 
own cauſe, they made choice of Dr. John Hacket, Pre- 
bendary of. St. Paul's, and Archdeacon of Bedford, 
for their council, This Gentleman, being admitted 
to the bar of the houſe of Commons, made a very ju- 
dicious ſpeech, which ſo affected the kouſe, that had 
the alienation of the lands been then put to the queſtion, 
it is ah it would have gone in the negative, by a 
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Seat majority. A bill brought up from the Commons 
© the Lords, againſt Biſhops and clergymen, conſiſt- 
ing of ſeveral branches, was voted by parts. The 
branches were, 1. That they ſhould have no votes in 
parliament. 2. That they ſhould not be in the com- 
miſſion of the peace, nor Judges in temporal courts. 
3. That they ſhould neicher ſit in the Star-chamber, or 
he privy counſellors. The univerſities perceiving the 
cathedrals in danger, and the encouragement of learn- 
ing ſtruck at, addreſſed the parliament upon the ſub- 
ject. A bill for taking away the high commiſſion was 
ſent up to the houſe of Lords, on June 24, paſſed 
there, and was ſoon after ſigned by the King : and 
the court of ſtar- chamber was alſo y-_ down ſoon 
aſter. | | 
The Biſhops intereſt failing i in the upper houſe, the 
Commons relolved to puſh the opportunity: and they 
were not only ſtruck at in the parliamentary privilege, 
but in their ſpiritual character. They preſented a re- 
monſtrance to his Majeſty on that ſubject, but did not 
receive an anſwer to their liking. "Notwithſtanding 
this diſappointment, they reſolved to follow their 
blow. The bill for taking away the Biſhops votes 
was brought in for another trial, and the houſe 
carried it for excluding the Biſhops. To decline the 
odium of innovating thus openly upon the conftitu- 
tion, and diſcharging one branch of the three eſtates 
from any ſhare in the legiſlature, ſome endeavours had 
lately been uſed to perſuade the Biſhops to gratify the 
importunity of the Commons, and to give up their 
right of fitting in parliament. But they had too much 
ducretion and courage to betray their intereſt, and 
throw up their peerage. This buſineſs, though now 
in agitation, was not finiſhed till two months after- 

wards. © In the mean time, to ſucceed againſt this re- 
pulſe, and batter the reſolution of the Lords Spiritual, 
the apprentices were drawn down to Weſtminſter, ro 
afliſt the faction, and overawe. the prelatic party. 
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'Theſe auxiliaries came to the parliament-doors in 

bodies, and cried, No Biſhops. From hence they ad+ 
yanced to downright railing and inſulting their perſons, 
throwing ſtones at them; ſo that they could not come 
to the houſe, either by land or water, without appa- 
rent hazard of their lives. The rabble, thus encou- 
raged, made an aſſault upon Weſtminſter-abbey ; and 
ſome of them owned their deſign was to pull down the 
organs, and deface the monyments. John Williams, 
then Archbiſhop of York, to prevent this horrible 
ravage, and ſecure the regalia from being ſeized, made 
faſt the doors, and maintained the abbey againſt them. 
The two houſes taking no notice of this tumult, the 
rioters continuing in the ſame phrenzy and outrage, 
and the Biſhops going to the parliament-houſe being 
altogether impracticable, they met at the Dean of 
Weſtwinſter's lodgings, and ſubſcribed a proteſtation 
for preſerving their right of ſitting in parliament. , It 
was drawn up by Archbiſhop Williams in the form of 
a petition, and was to be preſented to his Majeſty in 
the houſe of Peers. Five of the ſees being vacant, 
and ſome of the Biſhops gone down into the country, 
it was only ſigned by twelve, viz. The Archbiſhop of 
York, the Biſhops of Durham, Litchfield, Norwich, 
St. Aſaph, Bath and Wells, Hereford, Oxford, Ely, 
Glouceſter, Peterborough, and Landaff. This pro- 
teſtation was put into the Lord Keeper Littleton's 
hand, but not to be read, till the King, at the Biſhops 
inſtance, came into the houſe of Peers. But he, con- 
trary to direction, communicated the affair to ſome 
unfriendly members of both houſes before the time. 
Immediately, upon reading the paper in the upper 
houſe, the anti-epiſcopal Lords deſired a conference 
with the Commons. The petition being put into their 
hands, the Lord Keeper declared the proteſtation con- 
tained matters of high and dangerous conſequence, 
and intrenched upon the fundamental privileges and 


1 being of the parliament.” The Commons reſolved to 
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ſeite the opportunity, and within half an hour after 
they had the inſtrument, they ſent up to the Lords, and, 
without farther debate, impeached the twelve — 
who ſigned the proteſtation, of high treaſon. © This 
charge being carried to the upper houſe by Mr. Glyn, 
the black rod was immediately ordered to go in fearch 
of the Biſhops, -and bring them forthwith, before the 
Lords. They appeared at the bar that evening, and 
were committed to the Tower: all except the Biſhops 
of Durham, Coventry, and Litchfield, who, in regard 
of their age, and ill health, had the favour of being re 
mitted to the cuſtody of the Gentleman Uſher. A bout 
a fortnight after, they were ſeverally brought to the bar 
of the houſe of Lords, and put in their anſwers to the 
impeachment in the follow ing form. „ 1. Biſhop 
of —— ſaving to myſelf all advantages of exception to 
the inſufficiency of the ſaid impeachment, for myſelf, 
fay, that I am A guilty of the treaſon charged by the 5 
ſaid impeachment, in manner and form as the ſame is 
therein charged.“ After this anſwer, the Biſhops peti- 
tioned the houſe of Lords, for trial or bail; and the 
Lords aſſigned them the twenty - fifth of January for their 
trial, remanding them in the mean time to their for- 
mer confinement, where they continued till the be- 
ginning of the next year; at which time the Lords ad- 
mitted them to bail. They lived where they pleaſed, 
without ever being called to a trial; which is a clear 
proof they had done nothing unwarrantable by law; 
for had they been any way obnoxious, their enemieg 
would not have failed in their proſecutions. 

A. D. 1642.] The maſk was now laid aſide, the 

| anti-epiſcopalians appeared more in their colours. Pe- 
titions from different counties were delivered to the 
houſe of Commons, praying that the Popiſh Lords 

and . Biſhops votes may be taken away. The bill 
bsfore-mentioned, againſt the Biſhops, paſſed the 
eaſe in the beginning of February: and, the ſame 
dt, they ſent to the King, then at Windlor, to preſs 
For his COMER. This meſſage was ſeconded by thoſe 
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of greateſt truſt about the King, and he was at lyſt 
prevailed with to paſs the bill. N ; 
At length the tumults increaſed ſo much, that his 
Majeſty thought proper to retire into Yorkſhire, and 
prepare for his own defence. During his ſtay, the 
remarkable niveteen propoſitions were ſent by the two 
houſes. The eighth of theſe propoſitions, relating to | 
the church, deſired, That his Majeſty would be | 
pleaſed to conſent to ſuch a reformatian, of the church» f 
overnment and liturgy, as both houſes of parliament 1 
mould adviſe; and that for this purpoſe they intended 
to conſult with divines, as was expreſſed in their decla- 
ration. On the other hand, numbers of petitions 
were ſent both to the King and parliament in favour 
of epiſcopacy. And now, the two houſes having 
ſeized the magazines, and places of ſtrength, the war 
began, and the rebellion. flamed out. After ſeveral 
ſkirmiſhes, the parliament forces fought the King's at 7 
Edgehill with ſome diſadvantage. Immediately after 
this battle, the King reduced Banbury caſtle, marched 
towards London as far as Brentford, and, after ſome 
ſucceſſes, countermarched to Oxford, for winter 
quarters. | ani | 
A. D. 1643.] Before the next campaign was opened, 
the King received, from the parliament, ſome propoſi- 
tions towards an accommodation: but they came to no- 
thing. Though the two houſes had no conceſſion from 
the King to warrant their proceedings, they paſſed an or- 
dinance to ſequeſter the Biſhops, and other delinquents 
eſtates. By delinquents was meant, thoſe who declared 
for the King, and refuſed to join in the rebellion. The 
rents and profits of the ſees and capitular bodies, which lay 
within the reach of the parliament army, were ſeized, 
and the reſt of the loyal clergy were ſequeſtered under 
the character of ſcandalous miniſters. And now molt of 
the ſilenced lecturers, and other preachers, who, with. 
in the laſt ten years, had left the kingdom for noncot 
formity, debt, &c. returned about this juncture. The 
en | * 
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men were preferred to the ſequeſtered benefices; but, 
to keep them ſervile and true to the cauſe, they were 
bur like tenants at will, and held their living only du- 
rante bene placito. The King, acquainted with the 
opprefſion, and illegal proceedings, publiſhed a pro- 
clamation againſt them: but, though this ſhewed his 
Majeſty*s care to protect the loyal clergy, it had no 
effect to ſtop the perſecution. Beſides their attacking 
the hierarchy in their reputation, the parliament played 
a more effectual battery againſt the church, and exe- 
cuted their deſign already mentioned of conſulting 
godly, religious, and learned divines. For thie pur- 
pole they did not think fit to wait his Majeſty's plea- 
ſure, but, upon the return of their commiſſioners from 
Oxford, convened an aſſembly by their own authority. 

The ſummoning of this aſſembly, by the parlia- 
ment, was a new provocation to his Majeſty, 'and-an 
unprecedented incroachment upon the royal prero- 
gative. And, beſides the illegality of the meeting, 
it was moſtly made up of perſons diſaffected to the 


church: and, which was a farther reaſon for juſt ex- 


ception, the divines were intermixed with ſecular men; 
and, in caſe of any difference, the-two houſes were the 
laſt judges of the controverſy. Upon theſe conſide- 
rations, the King publiſhed his proclamation, before the 
fitting of this extraordinary ſynod, „ prohibiting all 
perſons, mentioned in that pretended ordinance, the aſ- 
ſembling for that purpoſe, declares the afſembly illegal; 


that no acts done by them ought to be received by the 


ſubject; and that the allowing the aſſembly men wages, by 
a tax upon the public, was an unheard-of preſumption.” 
Notwithſtanding this proclamation, ſixty- nine, of the 


hundred and twenty nominated, met at the time and 


Place appointed. On the firſt of July, purſuant to the 
ordinance, theſe divines met in King Henry VIL''s 
chapel. The aſſembly was opened with a ſermon, 
preached by their prolocutor Dr. Twiſſe, both - houſes 
of parliament being preſent. One of their firſt acts, 

Was 
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was a petition: to the parliament, for a ſolemn faſt, on 
account of the late defeats of their forces in the North 
and in“ the Weft *. This petition was well approved, 
and a public faſt was ordered upon Friday following. 

Amongſt other calumnies now thrown upon the 
King, the rebels miſrepreſeated his religion, and re- 
ported him}Jinclined to Popery; which they knew 
would prove a ſignificant aſperſion, and diſincline the 
people to his ſervice, His Majeſty therefore, to un- 
deceive his ſubjects in that particular, made a ſolenin 
declaration of his, belief; for being ready ro receive 
the holy euchariſt, from the hands of the Lord- Pri- 
mate Uſher, he. roſe from his knees, and, giving the 
Archbiſhop a ſign for a ſhort pauſe, ſpoke thus: My 
Lord, I eſpy here many reſolved Proteſtancs, who 
may declare to the world the reſolution I de now 
make. I have, to the utmoſt of my power, prepared 
my ſoul to become a worthy receiver: and may I ſa 
receive comfort by the bleſſed ſacraments, as I do in- 
tend the eſtabliſhment of the true, reformed, Pro- 
teſtant religion, as it ſtood in its beauty in the happy 
days of Queen Elizabeth, without any connivance. at 
Popery. I bleſs God, that, in the midſt of theſe 
public diſtractions, I have ſtill liberty to communicate; 
and may this ſacrament be my damnation, if my heart 
doth not join with my lips in this proteſtation.“ That 
this purgation was ſeaſonable, may be collected from 
a pamphlet publiſhed ſometime before by one Salt- 
marſh, where, amongſt other directions, he adviſes 
«© to cheriſh the war under the notion of combating 
Popery ;” for this was the ſureſt means to engage the 
people. Two more of his ſuggeſtions were, 1, That 
all means ſhould be uſed to keep the King and his 
people from a ſudden union;” and, © 2. If the 
King would not grant their demands, then to root 
him, out, and the royal line, and transfer the crown 
Waller had been beaten in the Weſt, by the King and Lord 
Fairfax, in the North by the Earl of Neweaſtle. 299 
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upon ſomebody elſe.” - This deſperate advice wis read 


d the houſe of Commons. 


The ſucceſſes of the King's arms ſtruck ſuch 4 
terror, that the leading members were preparing to 
teetire beyond ſea: and had the Earl of Newcaſtle, 
inſtead of fitting down before Hull; marched into the 
aſſociated wes. hag -and had the King at the ſame' 
time omitted the fiege of Glouceſter, and made for 
London, the war, in all likelihood, had beeti at an 
end. But the parliament, gaining time by the miſ- 
conduct of the royaliſts; — to the Scotch for 
affiſtance, and, engaging with them in their coveriant, 
and ſupplying them with a hundred thouſarid pounds, 
; prevailed on them to enter England with a great army. 

A. D. 1644.] This ſummer, after the battle at 
| Marſton Moor, in which the King's fortes were de- 

feared, the aſſembly of divines communicated a letter 
to the parliament, which they received from the Kirk 
of Scotland. It was a ſort of remonſtrance againſt 
the dilatory proceedings in ſettling the church - govern- 
ment in England. This expoſtulation was not without 
effect ; for ſoon after the aſſembly had leave to draw 
up a form for ordination of miniſtets, and debating the 
ſettlement of the church. In October, an ordinance 
was paſſed, touching ordination. By this proviſion, 
ſome aſſembly-men of diſtinction, and certain London 
miniſters, were empowered to lay their bands upon ſuch 
perſons as they found qualified for the holy miniſtry. 
Archbiſhop Laud, having been three years impriſoned, 
was brought to his trial this year, on March 12; 
which was not ended till the month of October: when 


the houſes thought fit to proceed by way of attainder. 


The hill paſſed with the Commons, November 16; 
but it was much longer before the Lords concurred to 
it: but they were obliged at laſt by menaces to agree 
to it. The Archbiſhop was beheaded, on January 10, 
1645, on Tower-hill: and ſuffered with great forti- 
rude, calmnels, and _—— ad + "a 
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An ordinance had paſſed, the day of the Arch» 
-biſhop' s attainder, for laying aſide the common prayer, 
and uſing, the directory inſtead: of it. This direfory, 
drawn by the aſſembly ly of divines, was er- in 
parts to the parliament ; where, after a debate in both 
houſes, it was confirmed, with ſome ſmall alterations. 
Ia the latter end of January, commiſſioners were ſent 
from the King, and parliament, to Uxbridge, to en- 
deavour an accommodation: but, after ſeveral days 
debate, the treaty broke up. The-- parliament, en- 
couraged by their late victory at Naſeby, repeated 
their ordinance for putting the directory in execution, 
with penalties upon thoſe who refuſed to comply, or 
made uſe of the common prayer. The King, in No- 
vember, publiſſed a counter-proclamation to this 
ordinance, in which he ſtrictly injoined the uſe of the 
common prayer, and charged the directory with open · 
ing a liberty to ignorance and faction. 

There had been for ſome time two different parties 
in the parliament, the Preſbyterians and Independants. 
Theſe latter had moved for a toleration, and, being 
now grown ſtronger, a committee was appointed for 
an accommodation, The two houſes having f. 
ſeveral months in drawing propoſals to be ſent to his 
Majeſty touching a peace, the Scotch commiſſioners 
excepted againſt part of the draught ; eſpecially the 
ſubjecting church · aſſemblies to the controulment and 
deciſion of the parliament, and depriving them of 
| bag part of their eccleſiaſtical jurifdiftion. Notwith- 

anding this remonſtrance, the two houſes were un- 
willing to come under any reftraints, or part- with 
their ſpiritual empire. | 
A. D. 1646.] The parliament ſeems to have bak 
afraid of the Scotch diſcipline, and of being feftered 
too much in their intereſt, their pride, or their plea- 

fures. However, the King, now incapable to keep 

| the field, retiring to the Scotch army, and caſting 
Wal upon the duty and honour of that party, the 
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two houſes thought" it neceſſary to come towal 4 
compliance. The Scotch, having the advantage of 
the King's perſon in their army, were not to be tob 
much provoked. "They therefore paſſed an ordinance 
for hey e preſent ſettling of the Preſbyterian govern- 
ment, without delay. The King, being now at 


Newcaſtle with the Scotch army, had à conference 


. with Mr. Alexander Henderſon, one of the Scotch 
divines, about church-matters. The Engliſh com- 
miſſioners, being informed how well his Majeſty had 
performed againſt Mr. Henderſon, declined engaging 
in any diſpute, and only defired his anſwer to their 
propoſitions ; but theſe were ſo unreaſonable that the 
King could give them no ſatisfaction. In October 
following the parliament made an ordinance, for abo- 
lüſhing the name, dignity, and function, of all Arch- 
biſhops and Biſhops, alienated their lands, ant ſettled 
them in truſtees ; and; not long after, ordered them 
to be ſold for the pay ment of debts, and diſcharging 
the public faith. It is probable the new preachers ex- 

ed to have raiſed their fortunes upon the ruins of 
epiſcopacy, and had their livings augmented with Deans 
and Chapters lands. But now they found themſelves 
diſappointed, the alienations transferred to ſecular uſes, 
and the plunder lodged in other men's coffers. Be- 
fides, the parliament ' had agreed to pay the Scotch 
400,000 J. of arrears, for the delivering up his” Ma- 

and wanted to raiſe the monex. 

A. D. 1647.] The Preſbyterian: party had fiow dif: 
abled the King 3 in the field, got him in their cuſtody 
at Holmby; routed the regular clergy; and procured 

a ſettlement of diſcipline from the two houſes. When 

they had We ſo many difficulties, and thought 
their proſperity eſtabliſhed, they met with an unlooked- 
for misfortune. For the parliament having brought _ 
the war to an end, and diſmiſſed the Scotch, reſolved 
to diſband a great part of the army. But theſe” mea- 


8 Jures were wy no means acceptable to the general 
OLE officers, 
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officers.” They were afrogether unwilling to quid 
their command, and loſe the advantage of ſo mych 


hazard and fatigue. | Therefore they declared againſt - 
diſbaading, and marched their forces towards Lon- 


don, contrary to the orders of parliament. After this 
they proceeded more directly towards a rupture, and 
impeached eleven members of the houſe of Com- 
mons of high treaſon: and; being ſenſible how ſer⸗ 
yiceable the Kiog's perſon would be to them, they 
ſent Corner Joyce, with a party of horſe, to bring his 


Majeſty to their head-quarters at Wooburn in Bed- 


ford{hire. Joyce executed his commiſſion, and ſuc- 
ceeded in the * without meeting any reſiſtance. 
And thus they who had embroiled the kingdom, 
kindled and carried on a calamitous war, after having 
thrown their country into this miſery. and convulſion; 
met with nothing but diſappointment ; for now the 
Independants made themſelves maſters both of church 


and ſtate. 


The parliament being informed of the army's nearer 
advance towards London, both the Speaker and ſeveral 


members fled, and, on Auguſt 7, the General and the 


army marched in triumph through the city. His Ma- 
jeſty being ordered to Hampton- court, and his children 
allowed to be with him, the Commons, on September 
28, conſidered of ſeveral propoſitions to be ſent to his 
Majeſty. On November 11, the King made an eſcape 


from Hampton- court: but, on October 15, informa- 


tion was brought to the houſe, that his Majeſty was 
ſafe at the Iſle of Wight, and had put himſelf under the 
protection of Colonel Hammond, then governor of 
the iſhnd. The Preſbyterian party of the two hauſes, 


who were willing to preſerve the King, prevailed ſo far 


as to ſend commiſſioners down, and propoſe an accom- 


moadation. When the treaty broke up, the commil- 


fioners made their report at Weſtminſter j and hi 
Majeſty's conceſſions, though very great; were vote 


unſatisfactory. However, being, afraid. of the army, 
«7 Vor. III. No. 30. | G S : they 
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they reſumed the debate, and, after a long ſtruggle, 
loved, that the King's compliance was a | rs to 

proceed on forthe ſettlement of the nation. But they 
were new in no condition to go on with an accommo- 
dation: for the army now made loud remonſtrances 
Agwinſt it, and having ſeized and impriſoned ſeveral 
= members of the lower houſe, overawed the reſt of the 
3 Preſbyterian party. In 1648, the Independants being 
3 the majority, "thi Commons retraR their former vote, 
and come to 4 contrary reſolution. In ſhort, the King 

is removed from Carifbrook to Hurſt Caſtle; from 

_ thence conveyed by the army to Windſor, and from 
thence to London. And now they laid the maſł aſide, 
and diſcovered their intentions. The King was treated 
without ceremony, the marks of ſovereign reſpect 
forbidden, and a committee appointed by the Com- 
mons to draw up a charge of high treaſon againſt 
kim: This inſoſent impeachment was unanimouſly 
rejected by the Peers, who then adjourned. Upon this 

the Commons declared themſelves the ſupreme power, 
mut up the houſe of Lords, and went on without 
eb In 1649, a high court was erected in Weft- 
minſter- Hall for the trial of the King. When his 

Majeſty was brought before them, he denied the au- 

thority of the court, argued againft their impudenee, 

- and behaved like a great Prince. Upon his refaſing 

to plead, they condemned him to be beheaded. This 
onparalleled outrage of Majeſty, and the conſtitution, 
ſtruck the Preſbyterian party with horror. Theſe 
men, though they had been zealous in the revolt, and 
preached up the war againſt the King, had no inten- 
tion of going this hideous length. Therefore, When 
they found the King's trial reſoſved dy the n 14 | 
made a ſtrong remonſtrance againſt it. 
On the 28th of January at night, Juxon Biſhop of 
jondory was admitted to aſſiſt his Majeſty in his de- 
5 öhs: and on Tueſday following, Januaty 30, 
the execcrable murder Was commted on the ſide of 
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he fige or the Banquetting houſe at Whitehalli-/-The 
ing appeared on the ſcaffold undiſturbed in aſpect 
and motion, ſupported his character to the laſt minvce, 
And declared himſelf of the communion of the church 
'of Fagland, as it was left him by his father James. 
Thus died Charles J. a Prince of great abilities, equal 
and difpaſſionate in his temper, and remarkably regplar 
Ih his private life. He never enteteck en his diverſions 
abroad, till he had firſt paid his duty to God at che 
11105 prayers. He was ſikewiſe very ſtrict in obſerv- 
ng the hours for his cabinet · devotion; and would not 
allow any licentious jeſts, any rallying of religion, 
4 eB} ever ſo much recommended by pleaſantry/and 
| He was well furniſhed with capacity and reſolu- 
tion to adviſe at the council-board;' and execute in the 
fleld. Two of his greateſt misfortunes ſeem to have 
been a blind uxorioufneſs and an exceſs of clemency : 
he had likewiſe too modeſt a ſenſe of his on ju 
ment and fafficiency : which diffidence made hi 
ſometimes over-ruled by other mens opinions worſe 
grounded than his own. The extent of his knowledge, 
the force of his reaſoning, and the nobleneſs of his 
manner, is ſufficiently diſcoyered in his printed works. 
The beautiful turn and luſtre of his compoſitions are 
ſeldom met with in Engliſh authors of that age. The 
Lord Chancellor Chrendon, who knew him very well, 
gives him the character of the worthieſt gentle man, 
the beſt maſter, the beſt friend, the beſt huſband; the 
beſt father, and the beſt chriſtian, that the age in 
which he lived produced. He left iſſue three ſons, 


Charles Prince of Wales, James Duke of York, and | 


Henry Duke of Glouceſter, who died ſoon” after the 
reſtoration. His daughters were, the Princeſs: Mary, 
married to the Prince of Orange; Elizabeth, who died 
during the uſurpation at Cariſbrook caſtle ; and Hen- 
-- "Tlietta, married to the Duke of Orleans. | 

The Prince of Wales was at the Hague when- his 
* father was murdered; and the parliament for bade the 
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414%  _ The Hiſtory of Religion 
|  _ proclaiming him under the penalty of high treaſon. 
They vote che houſe of Lords uſeleſs and dangerous, 
giving the Peers liberty to fit in the houſe of Com- 
mons, provided they were elected. The rump parlia- 
ment, now at the helm, proceed to aboliſh Kingly 
authority, and choſe a council of ſtate, with whom 
they lodge the _ executive .part of the government. 
They then repeal the oaths of allegiance and ſupre- 
ae. Ti when the ee had” chile "heroleven 
| liable to the higheſt forfeitures, by a continued breach 
upon theſe laws, they thought it necefſary to take them 
nnn 
Ona Aprit 10, an act was paſſed by the 'Commods, 
for the ſale of Deans and C We for the 
-aboliſhing of Deans, and Chapters, Canons, Prebends, 
&c. and tithes: of or belonging to any cathedral, or 
collegiate, church ia England and Wales: but it was 
provided, that this ſhould not extend to the college of 
St. Mary's in Wincheſter, nor to that of Eaton. 
About this time, ſome fanaticks in the army called 
Levellers, being encouraged by the extravagant in- 
dulging of opinions, and flouriſhing upon the liberty 
of the ſubject, made an addreſs to the rump. for ge- 
neral freedom, They defired ** they might be reſtored 
to the. privileges of Adam's deſcendants ; that ſome of 
the reſtraints. of property might be taken off, and the 
earth made common. to induſt:y, that every body's 
labour might furniſh them freely with the conveniences 
of cloaths and diet; that the mcumbrances of paying 
rent and doing homage to a fellow creature of their 
own might be no longer ſuffered; and that the 3 
of fervituge and. tyranny, being thus taken out of the 
way, all people. might live at eaſe, and enjoy the benefit 
of their creation.” everal acts paſſed in the pretended 
- parliament, . this ſummer, iP krep on the maſk of re- 
formation, againſt licentiou gels, blaſphe mies, and exe- 
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crable opinions: and an ad paſſed for the better main- 
-tenance of preaching miniſters and ſchoolmaſters (oye 
| | : a | O 


in ENGLAND, 
of the laridz of Deans and Chapters) throughout Eng 
land and Wales, i in ſuch places where maintenance * 
wanting. 

Cromwell ſtill more diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
army: and was, this ſummer, ſent over commander in 
chief of the parliament forces for Ireland (then almoſt - 
reduced to the King's obedience by the Marquis of Or- 
mond] with title of Lord Governor of that — oa 
His Majeſty. being at Jerſey, part of the Engliſh fleet: 
was ſeat in July to. attack that iſland : upon Shich the 

g removed into France; where he reſided till the 
* pointed for a treaty with the Scots at *. | 
— e repaired thither. 

A. D. 1650.] This ſummer the King landed in Scot- 
land, and was proclaimed immediately at Edinburgh 
croſs: but the kirk, not finding the King compliant 
with all their extravagant demands, ſer up for them- 
_ ſelves. In ſhort, his Majeſty's houſhold is purged, 
and moſt of the Royaliſts obliged to leave the country. 
The commonwealth of England now made Cromwell 
commander in chief of their forces, their General Fair- 
fax having reſigned, and ordered him to march into 
Scotland, to check the commotions there ; which he 
performed with ſuch ſucceſs, owing to their own divi- 
ſions, that, by the latter end of the year, he was maſter 
of all the ſouth part of the country. In the mean time 


the King was crowned at Scoon in Scotland, with the 


uur ceremony and magnificence.  _ - 
A. D. 1651.) The Scotch Royaliſts and G 
ters being now tolerably reconciled, his Majeſty ap- 
| peared at the head of a conſiderable army in that coun- 
try; and, after having tried his fortune to ſome dife 
advantage with Cromwell, entered England by way of 
Carliſle, held on his march to Worceſter, and entered 
that town. Cromwell and Lambert coming up, with 
a much ſuperior army, a deciſive battle was fought, on 
ITY 35 where his Majeſty's troops, being over- 
e pe 


l Hor of Nav 

Powered with numbers, were after a ſtout reſiſtance dec 
ed: after which the King lay coneeiled for ſome 
time, and with much neee got himſelf tranſpotted 
over to France. Ben en it Tong) - - 
A. D. Fr ] Cromwell, no 8 in his 
_—_ and eat, 


Geste he mich} r6'the e. — | 
troops, placed a guard at the door, and entered wick 
a file of muſqueteers. His manner of addreſs was frie- 
able to his military ap 1 for; with an air of 
haughtineſs and paſſion, he commanded the Speaker 
to leave the chair, told the houſe (they had ſuate long 
enough unleſs” they had dont more good,“ bid one of - 
his ſoldiers take away that fool's Hauble] the mace," 
ſaid till the hobſe was empty; and then ordered the 
doors to be locked. The aflembly of divines, Who 
had grown leſs and leſs for ſome time, and dwindled 
to a committer, were now erftirely diſabled and Topo 
with this long parliament. The firſt uſutpation bein 
thus melted down, Cromwell caſt it in a new mould 
his own contriving. After ſome days of humiſtation, 
and ſolemn pretences of ſecking God, he iſſued out 
circular letters to a ſelect number of his o Creatures 
to take upon them the government of the common- 
wealth. This was called Barebone Parliament. Theſe 
members, for a proof of their zeal and capacity; 1 
down ryches, cor er miniſtry, ' harrafs 'th 
verſities, and run to the laſt extremes of folly — ex- 
travagance. This cauſing great murmurs without doors, 
the enthuſiaſts were apprehenſive they might he called 
to an account, quitted their and reſigned the go- 
vernment to Cromwell, who accepted 175 under the 
title of Lord Protector. eee. 
A. D. 1654.] Being now ſeme@i in his ProteQor's 
char, Cromwell {rang a | pretended Nek bel 
F The C 
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Theſe members paſſed an act Tor ſettling à committee, 
of. Tniers, for the approbatiog ef public preachers. . 
Thoſe who were admitted to any benchice or lecture. 
were obliged to paſs the teſt of this committee. Iheit 
next ſtatute. provides for removing ſcandalous and in- 
ſufficieot.. miniſters and ſchoolmaſters; chat * thoſe 
who had continued firm to the church. and crown, 
However, theſe uſurpers did not plunder and perſe- 
cute without ſome. reſemhlance of compaGon zer, 
by thg act, a fifih part of the bene ſice is allowed £9 
the wives and children of the ejected miniſters, {:;:; 
A. D. 1955: J In, the beginning of this year, dhe 
pretended pag jament, graſping at the, ſole adnainiſte@an 
tion, and endeavouring to recover rhei Forma» ax, 
was diſſolved by Cromwell. 
A. D. 4656.] This year James: Naglas, and, bene 
others impriſoned at Briſtol, being charged wich bla: 
phemy, the houſe ordered a committee to ſend fob 
them, and examine the witneſſes. Naylor was ar- 
cordingly brought to the bar of the heuſe ,; and, Apprẽůĩ 
hearing the cauſe, they. reſolved, him à grand impoſtor 
and —— af horrid blaſphemy. - They ſentenced him 
to Rand two hours in the pillory at Weſtminſter, 00h 
whipt from thence to, «he Old Exchange chy the gomꝰ 
mon executioner, and 4here to have his puniſnmept in 
the pillory tepeated; his tongue bored thro: N]. 
hot iron, and his forehead wn with che letter R. 
with ſome other eircumſtances of carrectientes +12 
A. D. 1638. ] Cromwell Was takes licks. in Augult. 5 
Hampton Court: aftena week dime, big diſeaſe begaa to 
ſhew very deſperate ſymptoms ; and, having declared 
bis ſon Richard his ſucceſſar, he died on, Friday, Sep- 
tember 3, at three O clock in the afternoon. Aftet 
Cramwell's death, the uſurpatian appeared more; float- 
ing, frequently ſhiſted poſture, and rolled thro! ſever 
ral forms till the reſtoration. Richard, 1 A. 
the helm about half a- year, was laid aſide, and the 
rump parliament revived in 1659, But they were 
n. G 8 4 * quickly 
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quickly diſplaced by Lambert, Fleetwood, and ſome 
other officers of rank : who put down the rump's 


©- - council of ſtate, and ſettled a commiſſion of ſafety : 


but the adminiſtration reſted- not long. in their hands.” 


for the reſtoration of the 


Engliſh fleet, arrived at Dover, and was received by 
the kingdom with all e Man n of ny y 
ae, 174 . 

„et 0 Har. 


Upon petitions from ſeveral parts of the kingdom for a 
free parliament, the rump recovered :' and, in the be- 


ginning of the next year, General -Monk, who had 
| been treating with ſome agents from his Majeſty, 


matched out of Scotland with” fis army, and came to 


London, in 1660, admitted the ſecluded members, 


and ſoon after diſſolved the long parliament. A 

council of ſtate was formed, and Com- 
mon aſſembled at Weſtminſter. Tbeſe Lords and 
Gentlemen regollecting the miſerable unſettled ſtate of 


the kingdom, and the generality of people being tired 


Vich the anarchy, and contuſion, which the late difſen- 
tions had occaſioned, the juncture ſeemed favourable 
kingly power. On April 27, 
Sir John Grenville 2 che General with a com- 
miſſion: from his Majeſty, copſtirutiong bim Captain 
General of all the armies of England, Scotland, and 


Ireland, and a letter for 3 ſtare, wich a 


declaration of his Majeſty's touching: a free liberty of 
conſcience in matters of religion. Monk, coming to 
the parliament or convention, produced the letter and 
declaration, which, being read, gave great ſatisfao- 


tion: and the houſes voted, that, according to the 

antient and fundamental laws: of this kingdom, the 

| 8 and ought to be, by Kiag, Lords and 
om 


mons. Hrreupon ſeveral members of both 


| houſes are diſpatched to hig Majeſty, with an invitation 
to come over, and take poſſeſſion of the government. 
His Majeſty. was at the — when theſe meſſen 


waited on him; and after having been ſome days ſplen- 
didly treated by he ſtates, he embarked on board the 
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NHARLES. was in" abe Wirtieth year bf un age 

when he tock poſſeſſion e tbe thfrone. He had 
abe pains in cultivating his underſtanding:; and was 
well ac ted with the hiſtory and politics of the moſt 
remarkable — Hie poſſeſſed a natural 
fund of humour 3 of ane the moſt 


inſinuating —— oo pleafing iti-converſa- | 
tion. The firſt paſſed! was in act of in- 
demnity, thoſe onty —. — had been immedi- 


ately concerned in the late murder. Having adjourned 
2 arliament, his Majeſty publiſned a proclamation 
e ſubject of religion, directing the Biſhops how to 

— their ſpiritual juriſdiction; ordaining chat a 
certain number of theologiſts "ſhould be choſen to re- 
view and alter the liturgy i and that no perſon” ſhould, 
in the mean time, be obliged to conform. Nine 
the old Biſhops, ſtill living: were reſtored to their dio- 
ceſes. Biſhoprics and benefices were offered to the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed Preſbyterian miniſters ; but they 

were refuſed by all except | Edward Reynolds, "who be- 
came of Norwich, oe: 

A. D::1661.] In the — of Jamiiry one Ven- 
ner, a. deſperate enthuſiaſt; and fifth-monarchy-man, 
appeared in the ſtreets of London at the head of three. 
ſcore fanatics compleatly armed, and proclaimed King 
Jeſus. They ſlew a man becauſe he declared himſelf for 
ps . King Charles. They believed themſelves in- 

vulnerable, 


ö 


5 1 — Baier 
vulnerable, made a deſperate reſiſtance againſt the 
train - bands ſent to quell them, and retreated to Kane- 
wund near Hampftead:- Being diſlodged from thence. 
im the returned to Londan. and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of a houſe, in which they defended themſelves 
until the greateſt part of them wete killed. The ſurvi- 
vors were taken, tried, condemned, and executed; 
and affirmed to the laſt; that if they had been deceived 
AST Firaſd — — bebe 
riamminiſters, finding themſelbes confounded with o 
ther ſectaries whom they abhorred, intreated the King 


Biſhops, that both ſides might candidly examine their 


with; their requeſt; one and twenty ecclefiaſtics: were 
nominated en bach fide, and the conferences: were: be- 
gan in che houſe of ehe Biſhop of 4:0ndon,: who. lived 
in the Savoy. The Biſhops: would: not: offer ſuch. an 
—— to the church as to make the Iraſt conceſũion 
to hisſtubborn ſect 3 and the Preſbyterians exclaimed 
a cvary the liturgy, and the furplice, | as relicks of the 
| of Rome. After an ohſtinate diſpute and virulent 


gainſt each ather. er nunc r lz 
. D. 1662. Tbe king, ſending for the Common 
Wee, to Whitehall, exprefſed uncommon zeal for 
HF the church of E gare 
W, derxſtand, that he had ſent. the bock of Com- 
mon Prayer 10 the Lords, wirh his 
ſome changes which the convocation had: 


thought pro- 


pet to malte in it, that it mũght be more ſuitable to an 


act of uniformity, which he deſmed/ the lower houſe 
rnighit prepare without or precipitation! The 


Commons were reſalved to manifeſt their obedience: 
On che nineteenth of — the King gaue his aſſent to 
dhe act for eftabliſhing uniformity in public worſhip, 
anti in the adminiſtration of the ſacraments. ' By thiß 
n ich began to be in force: on St. Bartholo- 


Ars * mew's 


te give order fr a conference between them and the 
objections to the Enugliſn Mturgy. Charles complied 


akeroation, they r ever irtitated a- N 


them to un- 


tion of 
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mewis day, * miniſter was obliged to conform to 
the worſhip of the Engliſh church, according to 
book of Common Prayer lately revived, and to ſignu a 


declaration, approving Ns that rituabʒ to take the oath 


of canonical obedience, abjure the ſolemn: league an 
covenant, and acknowledge: his Neteſtation uf te prin 
ciples of taking up arms againſt the King, dente 


acting by — — on any pretence Whatſoe ver. 


He/ was likewiſr reſtrained from adminiſtering the ſa- 
craments, unleſs he had been-previ otdained by a 
Biſhop. Mhen cho aft of Naiformity tobk place, -two 
thouſand Preſbyteman miniſters choſe rather to reſgn 


cheir benefices-than-ſbſcribe the articles, In order w 


mitigate in ſome meaſure the Aeverity of this ac, the 
King iſſued a declaration; promiſing to uſe bis-influ- 
ence with the parliament, to concur in paſſing a la by 


which he might — — to exert his diſ- 
penſing power in favours of choſe who, from -conſci- . 
entious motives; could not comply with che act of G- 


niſormity. This was intended as à prehimigary te a 


general toleration, the beneftiof which might extend - 


to the Catholics,” to whom the King hac; a fecter-pro- 


fatty opp 


they * be exempted from the penalties ſpecified in 
the ad of -Uniformity';- and bis Majeſty publiſhed a 
8 deelaring, that, though he adhered with 

his heart vo that act, nevertheleſs, out of regard to 
ſome of his ſubjects, he was willing to diſpenſe with 
theit obſerving certain articles thereit contained - 


A, D. 1665 The Commons, alarmed at the hes ; 
ndulge 


elaration for indulgence, in, which the King aſſumed 
a diſpenſing power, and that too in order to weaken 
the force of the la hich rhey had enacted, preſented 
an addreſs. 


d, as the Moſt effectual method to prevent. 


- 


to the 


The Preſbyterians, thinking themſelves un- 
eſſed, petitioned the King u and council; that 


againlt it. They enumerated the iuconve- 
nientes hich might ariſe; fron; a toleratiom; and 


| troubles,” 9 diviſions,” that the laws * 4 


. 5 
1 


| _ according 


- 


the ten of Raf 

be executed for the ſupport of the eſtabliſhed religion, 
| to the act of uniformity. Charles, finding 
his deſigns ſo diſagreeable to the Commons, thought 
ptoper to poſtpone it to à more ſavourable opportu- 


NR. e e enn 
A. D. 166g, This ver ihe. parliamꝰ nt paſſed the 
famous ive mile at, vr which every non conforming 

| cher was baniſhed five miles from the place where 

had been miniſter, after. the act of _indemnity, un- 
* would take the dath of non-feſiſtance. 

A. D. 1666. This period, is remarkable for the 

grounds, to the malice of the Roman Catholics. 

A. D. 1669.] Whether Charles. was, willing to re- 


5 
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concile himſelf to the Preſbyterians, who conſtituted a 


powerful body in the nation, or the Duke of Buck 
ingham, who had now great influence in the council, 
reſoſved to forward a ſtep Which he knew would be 
diſagreeable. to the Duke of Ormond, whom he hated, 
uncommon favour was now ſhewn to that ſect, which 
had been ſo much depreſſed fince the reſtoration. They 


E * 


appeared more openly, and even ventured to aſſemble 
at their religious worſhip. . Str Orlando Bridgeman 
ſeat for two of their miniſters, and conſulted them 
about means for comprehending the Preſbyterians in 
the body of the Engliſh church, as well as for pro- 
curing an indulgence for. "mine, Ava other Non- 


_ conformiſts. Theſe two miniſters, Having conferred 
with a like number of the Engliſh church, after ſeveral 
meetings, and various diſputes, agreed, that, with 
_ reſpe to ordination, all Non-confarmiſts already or- 
dained might be admitted into. the miniſtry of the 
church, by virtue bf. this form, *+ Take thou legal 
authority to preach the word of God; and adminiſter 
the holy ſacraments in nee in England. 
where thou ſhale be lawfully appointed thereto.“ They 


likewiſe agreed, that ceremonies ſhould be left indiffe- 
tent: that the liturgy ſhould. be altered: that thoſe 


who 


; 
| 
j 
* 
ö - 
b 
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who could not be comp rehended ſhould be indul 
and that, for the * of the government, th 


names of the teachers, and all the members of the 


congregations, ſhould be regiſtered. The Lord Chief 
Juſtice Hales undertook” ro draw vp a bill ſor this 
purpoſe, and the keeprr,of -the 9770 ſeal * to 


ſupport it in parliamer With Bin e reſt. 
Gilbert 8 Ys Archbi 68 nterb ur . 15 

appriſed 1 60 debigh, 105 . Aae to all 
his ſuffragahs, en) 908 ke in exact in- 


all the alen that were heid 
within their reſpeRve dioceſes. Having received all 
the information. he could procure on the ſubjeck, he 
exaggerated every circumſtance to the King; and ob- 
tained, from his eaſy diſpoſition, a, proclamation, or- 
dering the laws againſt non conforming miniſters to 
be put in execution. Nevertheleſs, Charles gave the 
leading Preſbyterians to e that he had deſigns 
in their favour ; and deſired t would profept. a peti - 
tion to him for indulgence. 125 houſe of Commons 

thanked the King, in ** addreſs, for the proclamation. 
he had publiſhed againſt conventicles, and appointed 


quiry rouchin 


| a committee to make exact inquiry concerning the con- 


duct of the Non-conformilts. Theſe having received/a 
great number of informations, reported, that Hire ' 
conventicles and ſeditiods afſemblies were held | 
neighbourhood. of the pacliament, ſo as, to 9.0 a It the 
government, and endhnger the public tranguillicy : 
upon which the houſe d Cages that they would adhere 
to his Majeſty for the ſuppart of 'the government. in 


church and ſtate againſt al}; ſorts of adveri Aries; . 


A. D. 1670.] The Lords and Commons jointly pe- 
tioned his Majelty, that he would give effecfual orders 
for ſuppreſſin convent and executing the laws 
againſt Popili recuſantb. Chattes, though | in his own 
nature averſe to perſecution, © was _ too irreſolure | to 
withſtand the zeal of his parliament 5. and therefore 


gave his aſſent to an act, which. declared an aſlembly, 


conſiſting of ſeventeen perſons, a conventicle, provided 
they 


I | Th Ain of ac | 
"they met to wor God in” arly other form than chat 
Which was practiſe in the church of England; even 
8 h ten of that number ſhould belong to che fa⸗ 
'whoſe houſe they might be affembled; © Every 
Raitt was fired in five ſhillings for the firſt offence, 
nd ten for the ſecond? The preacher was condemned 
4 twenty pounds for che*firlf conviction, and in double 
that ſum for che dent; and a fine of twenty pounds 
were decreed agalaſt che "perſon" nete houſe they 
mould be found aſſembled. | 
'A. P. 1672.] A wat breaking out this year with 
tde Durch, de King thought ix neteffafy to quiet the 
« minds of his people, and ſer them at eaſe in ters of 
religion. To that end, and probably With a view to 
Favour the Roman Catholics; his Majeſty publiſhed a 
declaration in March, fuſpending the penal 15 againft 
Nomi tonformiſts, indulging the Proteftant Diffenters 
With dhe public exerciſe of their religion, and allowing 
the: Catholics to, worſhip God after” their own way 4 
Yo we 
A. D. FF J The court were miſtaken in thinking 
Dy this derf addon for liberty of conſeience to ſecure 
| Me Preſbyterian intereft ; for that party ſuſpected that 
the drift was, under ſhelter of them, to favour the 
— "Roman Catholics. Alderman Love, one of the Chiefs 
_ of the Preſbyterian party, ſpake in tlie houſe "with 
| great ſpirit againſt the declaration; and his difinte- 
reſted behaviour upon this occaſion made fuch impreſ- 
Fon on the Commons, that they brought i In a bill for 
the relief of Proteſtant Non-conformitts: it paſſed the 
lower houſe without oppoſition ; but the Lords pro- 
Peſed Tome amendments, with Which the Commons 
Would not comply ; and, before the affair could be 
compromiſed, the King prorogued the parliament., In 
tlie mean time the Lords and Commons addreffed 
the King againſt the Roman Catholics, deſiring that 
_ the laws might be vigorouſly executed againſt ] Pricfts and 
Jeſuits: that all officers, and 8 in rein em loy- 
; nts 
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houſe of | 
A. D. 1673.] A bill paſſed both houſes, abet. 


ceived the royal affent, for taking away che uit ee 


eee ee 
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ments in the army, ſhould take rhe-oarhs of allegianee 
and ſupremacy, and receive the communion ac 


ing to the form of the church of England. His Ma- 
jelly 


liſhed. a proclamation to that effect, and as 
at laſt prevailed on, in to appeaſe them, to ſend 
for the declaration, and. break the ſeal affixed tacit 
with his own hand. Soon after the par liament paſſed 
the famous "teſt ac, importing that evefy perſon in 
office or employment, . ſhould. take the oaths of alle · 
giance and ſupremacy ; receive the factanients i tame 
Pari church k befdre competent witneſſes, and ſubſcribe 
a declaration, renouncing all belnd of the real [on 
ſence in the euchariſt; 

A. D. 1675.] The late eie of the cout had 
raiſed ſuch a ſpirit of oppoſition in the Commons, that 
many members of Ts upper houſe; and eſpecially the 
Biſhops, began to dread the revival of the repyblican 
ſpirit. In order to prevent the miſehieſs which might 
ariſe from ſuch a flame, Robert Bertie, Earl of Lind» 
fey, brought into the 'houſe of Lords's teſt bill, for 
impoſing upon all perſons, in eccleſiaſtical, civil; vt 
military, employments, as well as upon [privy cours 
ſellors and members of parliament, an hh renouncing 
the lawfulneſs of reſiſting. the King, or thoſe acting 
under his commiſſion, on any precence Hatſoever 
but a diſpere ariſing between the Lords and Commons, 
on account of an appeal 2 before the Lords by 
Dr. Shirle 8 Sir John Tagg, a member of ithe 

mmons, the bill Was dropped. 


Heretico Comburendo. This year is remarkable for 
Oates's narrative of a plot, ſaid to be catried on by the 
Jeſuits, and other Roman Catholics, againſt his Ma- 


jeſty's life, the Proteſtant religion, and the govern- 
ment of the kingdom. As the <vidences were/allinen 


of proffigate character, the truth of whoſe depoſitions 


in ſeveral — were flatly Giſprowed by namberb uf 
died creditable 


- 
— 


„„ be 110 of kae 
ereditable witueſſes, it 
villainous impoſture, raiſe by a ſet of abandoned miſs 


of his having bee 


his brother James Duke of 


appears to have been oniy 4 


cteants, for the moſt infamous purpoſes : however, 


ſueh was the prejudice of the people, that it raiſed an 


univerſal ferment, and operated in defiance of com- 


mon ſenſe and demonſtration. Numbers of perſons 
were executed on the accuſation of theſe wretches, all 
proteſting ſolemaly, at their laſt moments, their i inno- 
. of . they ſuffered for. 


A. D. 168 .] This period is remarkable for a con. 
ifacy to 'allaſſinate the King in his way to New- 
Market, at a place called the Rye beuſe; which was 


| | diſcovered by Keiling, one of the conſpirators. | Seve- 


kal noblemen and gentlemen, that were concerned in 


- this affair, ſuffered death, amongſt whom were the 
Low Ruſſel, and the famous Algernon Sidney. 


A. D. 1686. ] His Majeſty was ſeized ſuddenly with 
De of A apoplectic fit, and, after languiſhing 
Charles in a few days, died on February 6, in the 

fifty-fifth year of his age, and the twenty 


fifth of his u! reign, from the reſtoration. Not. 


withſtanding the errors in this Prince's cohduct, and 


* the blemiſhes in his character, he was perſonally be- 
loved by his people, who were overwhelmed with 


s 


rief and aſtoniſhment at his death. This ſorrow and 
urpriſe co- operating with the terror of his ſucceſſor, 
and the —— of Popery, ingendered a ſuſpicion 

taken off by poiſon ; but this. upon 
enquiry, appeared without foundation. During his 
illneſs he received the ſacrament from the hands of a 


Catholic pions and died i in that communion. 
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he D. 1685. ] Charles dying without legitimate ile, 
of York was proclaimed 


King withoor any ſhadow of oppoſition. On the 
firſt — his reign he aſſembled the council at day 
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ne diſelaimed arbitrary principles, declared thdt 
FEY ould maintain the 5 by law, and 
defend the liberties of the people. He and his Queen 
were crowned on April 23; when ſome people obſer- 
ved that the royal diadem was too lafge po his head, 
and ſhook from fide "to Ide, a circumſtance from 

which they deduced a bad omen. The parliameng 
being aſſembled, the King in his ſpeech confirmed his 
aſſurances of maintaining the eſtabliſhed religion, and 
the liberties of the people.., The two houſes made an 
addreſs of thanks upon the occaſion, and granted him 
large ſupplies for his preſent emergencies. , This yeat 
the Earl of Argyle raiſed an inſurrection in Scotland; 
and the Duke of Monmouth landed in the Weſt of 
England, and ſoon after aſſumed the title of King: 
but they were both ſuppreſſed, and beheaded, and a 
great many of their adherents ſuffered death. on 
could be more flouriſhing than the King's preſen 
ſituation. ' He had quelled two dangerous rebellions; 
trampled faction under foot; and obtained a parlia- 
ment that complied with his defires. He had a ſtand- 
ing army at his command; heard the doctrines of 
paſſive obedience and non: teſiſtance echoed from every 
corner as articles of the Engliſh creed ; and found 
himſelf courted by foreign ſtates. "But he had no- 
thing ſo much at heart as the Converſion of his 
people to the Romiſh- religion. His own zeal was 
reinforced by the importunities of ſome hot - brained 
Teſuits, who had acquired the moſt abſolute influence 
over his conſcience. | N 

A. D. 1686.] The King now admitted four Popiſh 
Lords into his council, viz. the Lords Arundel of 
Wardour, Bellaſis, Dover, and the Earl of Tyrconnel. 
The Roman worſhip was publickly performed, and the 
| Jeſuits erected colleges in different parts of the king- 
dom. Four Catholic Biſhops, conſecrated in the 
King's chapel, were ſent through the kingdom, to 
exerciſe their epiſcopal functions, under the title of 
Vol. III. No. 30. Hh apo ſto- 
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| apoſtolic vicars. The monks appeared at co LN 
>, . "the habits of their orders; and à great number 
Bf prieſts and friers arrived in England. The whole ad- 
- + miniſtration was now managed by real or time-ſerving 
Catholics. The King ſent a circular letter to the 
Biſhops, ordering them to prohibit the inferior clergy 
from -preaching on points of controverſy. But this 
injunction was very little regarded by the Proteſtant 
divines, who, ſeeing their religion in ſuch imminent 
danger, expoſed the errors and abſurdities of the 
1 Romiſh communion, with ſuch learning, energy, and 
1 candour, as operated powerfully on the conviction of 
EF  _. the public, and redounded to their own immortal 
3 honour. The King and his council were ſo dipleaſed 
| with-theſe endeavours, that they were reſolved to eſta- 
2 | bliſh a new ecclefaſtical commiſſion court, that ſhould en- 
foree obedience. This was accordingly inſtituted, and 
compoſed of ſecular as well as eccleſiaſtical members, 
* among whom were ſome Catholics. They were em- 
powered to exerciſe all ſorts of eccleſiaſtical juriſdic- 
tion; to correct abuſes in the ſpiritual law, inquire 
into all offences, puniſh. delinquents by cenſure, ex- 
communication, ſuſpenſion and depoſition; to examine 
ſtatutes, rules, and charters of colleges, and other 
eccleſiaſtical communities; and make ſuch corrections 
and alterations as they ſhould think proper. Henry 
Compton Biſhop of London, being ſummoned betore 
the new eccleliaſtical, court, declined their juriſdic- 
tion, affirming, that, as a Biſhop, he was ſubject to 
the metropolitan alone. His plea was over ruled; he 
was ſuſpended from all epiſcopal functions, for having 
diſobeyed the King's order, and Nathanael (afterwards 
Lord). Crew, Thomas. Sprat, and Thomas White, 
Biſhops ot Durham, Rocheſter and Peterborough, 
were veſted with the adminiſtration of his diocele. 
| To crown all his endeavours in behalf of the Roman 
3 communion, James ſent Roger Palmer. Earl of Caſtle- 
| main, 
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main, with a ſplendid embaſſy, to the Pope, to acknow- 
ledge his Majeſty's ſpiritual obedience to his Holineſs, - 
and reconcile his kingdoms to the Catholic religion. 
This noblemen was received at Rome with the moſt 
mortifying indifference. The Pope was at variance 
with Lewis XII. the French King, and looked upon 
James as the partizan and penſioner of that Monarch, 
He dreaded the effects of his frantic zeal, and knew 
his connections with the Jeſuits, whom Innocent XI. 
deteſted. Though he granted audience to the am- 
baſſador, he always pretended to be ſeized with a fit 
of coughing, which interrupted the Earl's fpeech, and 
obliged him to retire. All that Caſtlemain could ob- 
tain was a diſpenſation, for Father Peters, the King's 
confeſſor, permitting him to enjoy a biſhopric, which 
however he did not obtain. The Pope likewiſe ſent 
over a Nuncio to, London; a compliment which he 
could not decently avoid.  _ — 

A. D. 1687.] Notwithſtanding all diſcouragements, 
James ftill perſiſted in his favourite deſign of convert- 
ing the three kingdoms ; and finding himſelf deſerted 
by the church-party, he affected to careſs the Preſby- 
terians. On, the fourth of April he publiſhed a de- 
claration for liberty of confcience, and ſaid he did 
not doubt of its meeting with the approbation of the 
parliament. It was ſo agreeable to all the Non- con- 
formiſts, that he received the warmeſt addreſſes of 
thanks from the Anabaptiſts, Quakers, Independants, 
and Preſbyterians. In theſe they extolled the royal 

wer, which they had ſo long endeavoured to abaſe. 
They triumphed over the churchmen, and publiſhed 
many virulent invectives againſt the eſtabliſhed form 
of diſcipline. The King fomented this difference be- 
tween two parties, to which he was equally averſe. 
In private he talked of nothing but the injuſtice and 
oppreſſion to which the Non-conformiſts had been ſub- 
jected by the church of England. He purſued this 
artifice ſo far as to give order for a reverſion of ſuits 
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- which had been inſtituted in eccleſiaſtical courts againſt 
the Diſſenters. But this animoſity was of ſhort du- 
ration ; they ſoon perceived the King's drift, and their 
mutual reſentment ſubſided. bode of the Engliſh 
Biſhops were ſo abject, as to influence their inferior 
clergy to ſend flattering addreſſes upon the declaration. 
The King, having hitherto ſucceeded beyond even his 
own expectation, reſolved to open a way for the Roman 
Catholics into the church and univerſities of England. 
He recommended Father Francis, a Benedictine monk, 
to the univerſity of Cambridge, for the degree of 
Maſter of Arts. They perceiving the dangerous con- 
nence of ſuch an admiſſion, preſented a petition, be- 
ſeeching the King to revoke his mandate: and ſent a 
dept an to London, with a remonſtrance on the ſame 
ſubject. Their petition was diſregarded ; their depu- 
ties were denied a hearing; and the» Vice Chancellor 
was ſummoned to appear before the eccleſiaſtical court. 
He was deprived of his office; yet the univerſity till 
refuſed to admit Francis, and the King thought proper 
to deſiſt from his purpoſe : but he proſecuted his at- 
tempt upon Oxford with more perſeverance. The. 
lace of Preſident ia Magdalen college being vacant, 
| ſent a mandate in favour of one Farmer, a new 
chnvert, and whoſe character, in other reſpects, lay 
under impucation. They petitioned his Majeſty, that 
they might be allowed to chuſe their own Preſident, 
according to the ſtatutes of the college; or that his 
Majeſty would recommend a' perſon properly qualified 
for ſuch an important office. As no anſwer was made 
to this remonſtrance, the fellows of the college elected 
Dr. Hough, a man of learning, integrity, and reſolu- 
tion. The King was incenſed at their preſumption : 
and the Vice Preſident and fellows were cited before 
the ecclefiaſtical court, for having diſobeyed the King's 
order. They repreſented, that they were reſtrained 
from chuſing Farmer by their ſtatutes, and the nature 


of. wa oath they had taken: and proved Farmer in 
| ' "every 
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every reſpe& unqualified for ſuch an office. Notwith- 
ſtanding their defence, the court decreed that the new 
Preſident ſhould be deprived of his office; and that 
the Vice-Preſident and one of the fellows ſhauld. be 
ſuſpended. But the King, being informed of what had 
appeared to the prejudice of Farmer's character, ſent 
another mandate in favour of Samuel Parker, Biſhop 
of Oxford, who was as diſagreeable as the other. The 
fellows refuſing to comply with this injunction, the 
King repaired to Oxford in perſon, reproached them 
with their inſolence and diſobedience in the moſt im- 

ious terms, and commanded them to chuſe Parker 
their Preſident without further delay: but they ſtill re- 
jected him. His Majeſty then eſtabliſhed an inferior 
commiſſion to viſit the college : and, in ſhort, the 
recuſants were all expelled from it, and deprived of 
their fellowſhips, excepting two of them who com- 
plied. Notwithſtanding this ſentence, the Preſident 
refuſed to quit his houſe till he was forcibly expelled, 
Then the college was filled with Cathohics. 

The Pope had, in the preceding year, conferred the 
dignity of Nuneio upon Ferdinand Dada, who had re- 
ſided privately in England, and attended the King's 
perſon ever ſince his acceſſion to the throne. His Ma- 
jeſty now refolved to pull off the maſk; and produce 
Pim in public to his people; though, by the laws of 
England, no perſon could aſſume the character of Pope's 
Nuncio, without ineurring the penalty of high treaſon. 
On July 3, this prieſt made his public entry into Wind- 
ſor, in his pontificals, preceded by the croſs, and at- 
tended by a great numbet of Monks in their orders. 

A. D. 1688. ] In order to demonſtrate his contempt 
for the malcontents of the kingdom, James publiſhed 
another declaration for liberty of conſcience, and abo- 
liſhing the penal laws : and the Biſhops were enjoined, 
by an order of council, to cauſe this declaration to be 
read in all churches of their different dioceſes. Wil- 


on Lloyd Biſhop of St. Aſaph; Thomas Ken of 
„ Bath 
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Bath and Wells, Francis Turner of Ely, Jobh Lake 


of Chicheſter, Thomas White of Peterborough, and 


Sir Jonathan Trelawny of Briſtol, being then in Lon-' 
don, no ſooner received theſe orders, than they haſten- 
ed to Lambeth, to conſult with William Sancroft 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. There they deliberated 
upon the ſubject, and agreed in opinion, that they 
could not obey the King's command, without betray- 
ing their conſciences, and their duty to God and their 


country. They therefore drew up and ſigned a peti- 


tion to the King, repreſenting their unwillingneſs to 
be concerned in publiſhing the declaration. They pro- 
teſted their reluctance did not proceed from any ſpi- 
rit of oppoſition to his Majeſty's will, nor to a defect 


* 


of tenderneſs for the Non- conformiſts; but ſolely from 


the nature of the declaration itſelf, founded on a diſ- 
penſing power, which the parliament, on ſeveral oc- 
_ cafions, had declared illegal. On May 18, they went 
in a body to the palace, and preſented this petition to 


the King, who received and read it with marks of ſur- 
prize and diſpleaſure. He ſaid, he did not look for 
ſuch an addreſs from the church of England, particu- 

larly from ſome among them; that they ſhould hear 
from him if he ſhould change his opinion; if not, he 
expected they would obey his order. They anſwered, 
that they were reſigned to the will of Heaven, and re- 
tired. An order was ſoon after. given by the council, 
upon the Biſhops refuſing to retract their petition, for 
their commitment to the Tower; and the Attorney- 
General was ordered to proſecute them for havin 

written and publiſhed a ſeditious libel againſt his Ma- 


jeſty's government. The King reſolved they ſhould 
be carried to the Tower by water, as the whole city 
was in commotion. - The people were no- ſooner in- 


formed of their deſtination, than they ran to the ſide of 


the river, which was lined with an incredible multi- 


tude. As the reverend priſoners paſſed, the populace 
fell upon their knees, craving their bleſſing, calling 
% "JK 4 . upon 
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upon Heaven to protect them, and exhorting them to 
ſuffer nobly for their religion. A vaſt croud was aſ- 
ſembled at the Tower, where they were received in the 
fame manner. The Prelates went immediately to the 
Tower-chapel, to thank Heaven for thoſe afflictions, - 
which, for the ſake of religion, they were thought 
worthy to endure. Soon after the. Biſhops were ad- 
mitted to bail, and June 29 was fixed for their trial. 
They were attended to Weſtminſter Hall by nine-and 


twenty Peers, a great number of gentlemen, and an 


innumerable croud of people. The cauſe was confi> 
dered as a criſis, that would produce either national 
ſlavery or freedom; and therefore . it was heard with 
the moſt eager attention. The diſpute was learnedly 
managed on both ſides: and Holloway and Powel, 
two of the Judges, declared themſelves in favour of the 
Biſhops. The jury withdrew into a chamber, where 
they paſſed the whole night; but next morning they 
returned to the court, and pronounced the "Biſhops 
Not guilty.” Weſtminſter Hall inſtantly rung with 
loud acclamations, which were communicated through 
the whole extent of London and Weſtminſter. The 
King was greatly chagrined, and publiſhed a procla- 
mation, forbidding the people to ' aſſemble in the 
ſtreets : but notwithſtanding this prohibicion, the whole 
city was lighted up by bonfires and illuminations, to 
the unſpeakable mortification of James, who chreaten- 
ed to deliver up the Biſhops to the eccleſiaſtical court; 


and, as a mark of his indignation, deprived Holloway 


and Powel of their offices. 

The King's obſtinacy and perſeverance ſeemed to 
increaſe in proportion to the people's oppoſition. His 
deſigning courtiers' continually ſtimulated him with in- 
treaties and exhortations to proceed in the execution of 
his project; and he was encouraged by the ſervile ſub- 
miſſions of ſome Proteſtant divines. The Biſhops of 
Durham, Rocheſter, before- mentioned, and T homas- 


Cartwright, Biſhop of Cheſter, ſtill approved of all 
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chis meaſures. The clergy of Cheſhire preſented 
aAhject addreſs, condemning the conduct of the ſeven 
Prelates who had ſcrupled to publiſh the declaration. 
The Biſnop of Durham ſuſpended thirty miniſters of 
is dioceſe who refuſed to read it: and the inhabitants 
0f-Carliſle (whoſe Prelate was Thomas Smith) declared 
they would concur with his Majeſty in repealing the 
.teſt-and penal laws. James, far from altering; his con- 
Auct, iſſued orders for proſecuting all thoſe clergymen 
ho refuſed reading his declaration. Every individual, 
ho knew the value of liberty, and was attached to the 
eſtabliſhed religion, now plainly ſaw, that, withent an 
immediate and vigorous oppoſition to the meaſures of 
the King's miniſters, the nation would be reduced to 
the moſt abject ſtate of ſpiritual and temporal ſubjec- 
tion. They perceived the neceſſity of having recourſe 
= to foreign. wid, and looked upon the Prince of, Orange 
as their natural ally and protector. The Prince was no 
ſtranger to the murmurs and diſcontents of the Eng- 
Iiſh. He had ſent over an Envoy on pretence of con- 
gratulating James on the birth of the Prince of Wales: 
but had given him ſecret inſtructions to treat with the 
chiefs of the malcontents; and the agent executed his 
commiſſion with equal ſecreſy and ſucceſs. A formal 
invitation was ſent to the Prince, from great numbers 
of the nobility and gentry, intreating him to come over 
and aſſiſt them in the recovery of their liberties, and 
promiſing to aſſiſt him with their lives and fortunes, 
Euen Sunderland, the favourite miniſter of James, is 
{aid to have correſponded with the Prince, and betray- 
ed his infatuated maſter. The Prince began to make 
| Preparations 3 and James was alarmed at his proceed- 

ings, but could not for ſome time believe he intended 
an invaſion. Being at laſt convinced of the Prince's 
deſign, he made ſome preparstions for defence. On 
November 5, the Prince of Orange landed at Brox- 
holme in Torbay, Devonſhire ; and was ſome days be- 


tore he was joined by any 2 85 of diſtinction: but 
| on 


++ 
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on the tenth day after his landing, when he bigat 
— about reimbarking, he was joined by ſeveral 
perſons of diſtinction, with bodies of horſemen 3 Vun 

his affairs now aſſumed a more promiſing aſpect. 

The unhappy Monarch now found himſelf Jeſertedl 
by the greateſt part of his nobility ; his troops revoltel 
daily ; = at laſt he was abandoned by his own daugh- 
ter Anne Princeſs of Denmark. When James was 
made acquainted with the flight of his favourite daugh- 
ter, he could not help burſting into tears, and exclaim- 
ed, in an agony of grief God help me! my own 
children have forſaken me.” He now tottered on the 
brink of deſtruction; and, finding himſelf in this de- 
ſolate ſituation, he ſent deputies to the Prince of O- 
range to treat for an accommodation. The Prince ſent 
his propoſals, and every thing tended to an agreement, 


by the King's conceſſions z but his reſolution was un- 


happily: altered before morning. His private coun- 
ſellors adviſed him to retire into ranee, where he would 
be prote by a powerful and generous Monarch, 
who would enable him to reſume the reins of govern- 
ment upon his own terms. The Queen embatked on 
board a ſmall veſſel, that conveyed her and the Prinee 
of Wales to Calais: and the King, having fent an or- 
der to diſband the army, diſguiſed himſelf in plain ap: 
parel, and embarked in a boat at Whitehall. 
thre the great ſeal into the Thames, that it might not 
fall into the hands of his enemies; and pro to · 
wards the mouth of the river, Where à veſſel lay for 
his reception. The veſſel in which his Majeſty em- 
barked was detained” at Feverſham, by the common 
people, who diſcovered Sir Edward Hales on' board, 
and miſtonk the King for his prieſt or chaplain, In 
this opinion they arreſted, robbed, and inſulted” their 
unfortunate Sovereign: but a cdnitable at laſt knowing 
him, fell at his feet, begging pardon for the people 3 
and they, with marks of contrition, offered to reſtore 
the plunder. He received ſome jewels they had 2 
1 7 rom 
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from-him, * deſired them to keep the money. The 8 
news of his being diſcovered, in ſuch a manner, had 
very different effects upon different perſons. The 
hearts of the people began to relent at the diſtreſs of 
their Sovereign. The nobility and: magiſtrates of the 
city began to fear they had been too officious; and 
— conſulted together, they deputed four of their 
number to wait upon his Majeſty, and intreat him to 
return to Whitehall: and his coaches were immediate- 
ly diſpatched to Feverſnam. The Prince of. Orange 
ſent a meſſage to the King, deſiring he would retire to 
Rocheſter, until meaſures could be taken with regard 
to his affairs. Before this meſſage was delivered, the 
King arrived in London, where he was received nn 
the acclamations of the people. The Prince of Orange 
diſpatched his regiment of Dutch guards to take poſ- 
- feffion of the two palaces of St. James's and Whitehall: 
and ſent notice to his Majeſty that it would be proper 
for him to retire to Richmond. He was obliged to 
acquieſce with the Prince's command; but expreſſed a 
deſire of going to Rocheſter. The Prince, perceiving 
his deſign was to leave the kingdom, readily complied 
with this requeſt, and the King ſet out for that place. 
The Prince of Orange the ſame day fixed his reſidence 
at St. James's, where he received the compliments of 
ue nobility and the Lord Mayor of London. After 
aving repoſed himſelf a few days, he aſſembled all 
the os Brag and deſired they would concert proper 
| meaſures for convoking a free parliament for the pre- 
ſeryation of the Proteſtant religion, and the ſecurity of 
the.rights and liberties of the people. They voted an 
addreſs of thanks to his Highneſs ; and reſolved to 
meet every day in the houſe of Peers, to deliberate up- 
on what he had recommended to their attention. James, 
now finding himſelf ſtripped of his authority, reſolved 
to withdraw himſelf out of the reach of a people who 
had renounced his government, and a rival from whoſe 
4 So he * not think his life altogether N. 
n 


On December 2 3, he. privately departed from Ro- 
cheſter, attended by his natural ſon. the Duke of Ber- 
wick, and two domeſtics, to the ſea-ſide, where à veflel, 


was prepared. There embarking he ſet ſail for France, 


and arrived at the port of Ambleteuſe: from whence 


he-repaired to St. Germain, where he found his- Queen 


and the Prince of Wales. * 

His Majeſty's departure was no ſooner known, than 
the Peers preſented an addreſs to the Prince, deſiring 
he would take into his hands the adminiſtration of the 


government, civil and military, until a convention of 


the eſtates ſhould aſſemble. Before the Prince would 
take this ſtep, he was reſolved to be authoriſed by the 
Commons as well as the Peers. He publiſhed an or- 
der, requiring all thoſe, who had ſerved as Members 
of Parliament in the-reign of Charles II. together with 


the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and fifty Common coun- - 


cil-men of che city of London, to meet on December 
26, that he might conſult them on the preſent poſture 
of affairs. They accordingly aſſembled at the appoint-, 


ed time, when, after ſome debates upon the authority 


by which they had been convened, they concurred with 
the reſolution of the Peers. Being thus inveſted with 
- the ſupreme authority, he ordered Barillon the French 
Ambaſſador to quit the kingdom immediately. Next 
day he received the communion in the manner practiſed 
in the church of England. He publiſhed a procla- 
mation, authoriſing all Proteſtants, who had public 
employments, to continue in the exerciſe of them, till 
the meeting of the convention: he diſmiſſed all. the 
Catholic officers from the army; and at the ſame time 
he releaſed the Earl of Feverſham. 

A. D. 1689,] The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
had hitherto ſtood neuter, now went, accompanied with 
eight other prelates, to make a tender of their ſervices 


to the Prince, and ſubſcribed the aſſociation : at the 


ſame time he was complimented by ninety Preſbyterian 
miniſters, who went in a body to pay their reſpects, and 


were 
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vere vill Weed. The convention met̃ 
2, and, each houſe having choſe' a ge 
er letter was read to this effect: That he i 
e with their deſires in re-eſtabliſhing the peace 
and public ſafety of the Kingdom; and now it was 
* bufineſs to ſecure their religion, laws, and liber- 
ties, upon a ſure footing. He obſerved, that the 
dangerous fituation of the Proteſtants in Ireland re- 
. immediate relief; and that, except a diſunion 
themſelves, nothing could be more prejudicial 
| * a delay in their deliberations: that the States Ge- 
neral would haye immediate occaſion for the tre 
they had furniſhed, as well as for the ſpeedy aſſiſtance 
of the Engliſh, againſt a powerful enemy with whom 
were at war: and he perſuaded himſelf, that, 
befides the obligation of treaties, they would be ready 
to affiſt the Dutch as Proteſtants and friends, who 
had expreſſed ſuch ardour for the pteſervation of the 
Engliſh conſtitution. Both houſes immedately pre- 
ſented an addreſs to the Prince, in which they acknow- 
edged, that, under God, the nation was indebted to 
kim for its deliverance. They approved of his admi- 
niſtration, and begged he would continue to manage 
the affairs of government, until they ſhould have oc. 
ceaſion to preſent another addreſs; and they promiſed 
to pay the utmoſt deference to all the contents of bis 
tetter. They ordained a day of thankſgiving tor the 
happy deliverance of the nation; and the Biſhops, by 
command of the upper houſe, inſerted, in the ſervice 


ol the day, a particular prayer for the Prince of Orange. 


King James had written a letter to his privy counſel- 
lors, 9 — their advice in the preſent conjuncture. 
It was printed and publiſhed by bis LireGionz but as 
he received no anſwer from thoſe to whom it was ad- 
dreſſed, he ſent a letter to each houſe of the conven- 

tion; in which he promiſed, on the word of a King, 
to grant a genetal indemnity, even to thoſe who had 


er him, Eng, a very few, whom he could 
not 
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not a ſilety forgive : but the two bouks, eefoled to 


. letters into conſideration. 
The Lords debated the queſtion, Whether! ee 
was actually an original contract between the King a 
people?“ And it was ca red in the affirmative % * 
majority of ſeven voices Then they diſputed upon. KL. 
the grammatical ſignification of the word obdicated, 8 
and agreed that deſerted ſhould be uſed in its place. 
The next thing they examined was the term vacant ; 
and this queſtion was propoſed, Whether, ſuppoſing & 
King James had violated the original contract between 
him and his people, and abandoned the government, 
the throne was. thereby become - vacant ?” the Tories 
maintained, that, by the laws of England, the King © 
could never die : of conſequence the throne could nor 
be vacant; and it paſſed in the negative by a majori 
of eleven: forty Peers, however, entered a prote 
againſt this deciſion. Some of the Whig party moved, 
that, ſuppoſing King James virtually died, they ſhould 
acknowledge the Prince and Princeſs of Orange King 
and Queen of England: but this propoſal was rejeted 
by a {mall majority. On February 2, the Lords feng 
down the vote of the Commons, with their amend- 
ments, which were not approved by the lower houſe. 
A conference was held, without producing an accom- 
modation: then the Commons appointed four and 
twenty members, to maintain the opinions of their 
houſe, in a new conference; and the Peers nominated 
the Earls of Nottingham, Clarendon, Rockeſter, and 
Pembroke, the Biſhop of Ely, and ſome others, to 4 
ſupport their ſentiments in favour of the amend- 
ments they had propoſed. This conference was ma- 
naged with great ability, on the part of the Commons, 
by Hambden, Somers, Holt, Maynard, Trehy, Sa- 
cheverel, Pollexfen, Sir Robert Howard, Sir Richard 
Temple, Foley, and Ayres: yet rather chan ſhock the , 
Tories by attacking, their favourite doctrines, they 


choſe to wave ſome ſtrong arguments they might 
have 


a 
- 
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| the Nur of che eaſe,” RY oth. N 
lenge conſtitution, and the natural riglt that 
e ertainly bad; in ſuch emergencies, to pro- 
-- £m Eentraordinary remedies for the preſervation o rel the CY 
13 ity. The repof this conference, made to» 
WE. © A The. houſe of. Peers, produted warm debates: but, at 
©" bags, che majority agreed te deſiſt from their amend- 
1 1 — and the houſe concurted with the vote of the 
4 by 1 ons, That King James had abdicated the go. 
_ * ament, and thereby the throne was become vacant.” . 
8 * -P The Prince ſending for the Marquis of Halifax, the 
3 Earls of Derby, Shrewſbury, and ſome other noblemen, 
told them he had hitherto kept filence, that he might 
„ not ſeem to interfere with the freedom of their delibe- 
© rations, He faid he knew ſome perſons were inclined 
tio repency, to which he had no objection ; but, for 
# his own part, he would not undettake the office, O- 
8 there, he obſerved, were deſirous of raiſing the Prin- 
bs ceſs to the throne; and that he ſhould reign by her 
1 courteſy. He declared his great eſteem for the Prin- 


ceeſs, but he was not of a humour to hold a crown de- 
| pendant upon any woman on earth; nor would he 
have any ſhare in the government unleſs inveſted with 
it for life: nevertheleſs, if they thought proper to act 
in another manner, he would give them no oppoſition, 
but return to Holland, without meddling further in 
their affairs; but in caſe they ſhould-inveſt him with 
che royalty for life, he would agree that the poſterity of 
the Princeſs Anne ſhould be preferred to chat which he 
* might have by a ſecond marriage. 

After much altercation, the two houſes agreed, and 
each voted apart, that the Prince and Princeſs of 
Orange ſhould reign jointly as King and Queen of Eng- 
land but that the adminiſtration ſhould be in the 


hands uh the 1 alone. 28 SE6GO | 
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